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khtol  mb   (Blowttsttxtyixz   Judncalagtral   ^Qtuty, 

At   the    Annual    Summer    Meeting    at    Monmouth, 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  July  14th,  15th, 
and  16th,   1896. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 

held  at  Monmouth  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 

July   14th,    15th,   and    16th.      The   members  of  the    Society 

arrived    at    The    Rolls    Hall    shortly    before    twelve  o'clock, 

and  a  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  the  stage  prior  to  the 

commencement  of  the  more  general  business. 

The  following  were  among  the  members  of  the  Society 

present :  Sir  Brook  Kay,  President  of  the  Council ;   Mr.  and 

Mrs.   Currie,   Cheltenham;    Mr.   F.   F.  Fox,  Yate   House; 

Rev.    and    Mrs.    S.    E.    Bartleet,    Vicar    of    St.    Mark's, 

Gloucester;    Mr.    S.    H.    Swayne,    Clifton;    Rev.    W.    H. 

Sylvester  Davies,  Vicar  of  Horsley  ;  Rev.  J.  Melland  Hall, 

Rector  of  Harescombe ;  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  Newland  ; 

Mr.  G.  S.  Blakeway,  Town  Clerk  of  Gloucester,  and  Mrs. 

Blakeway;  Rev.  A.  C.  Jennings,  Rector  of  King's  Stanley; 

Mr.  H.  Medland,  Gloucester;    Mr.  A.  T.  Martin,  Clifton 

College  ;    Mr.    V.    R.    and    Mrs.    Perkins,    Wotton-under- 

Edge ;     Rev.    C.    S.    Taylor    (Editor    of    the    Transactions), 

Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Bristol;  Mr.  A.  Le Blanc,  Prestbury; 

Mr.  H.   W.    Bruton,    Gloucester ;    Mr.   P.    D.    Prankerd, 

Bristol;  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland,  Gloucester;  Mr.  E.  Hartland, 

Hardwicke    Court,    Chepstow  ;    Mr.    Christopher    Bowly, 
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Siddington ;  Mr.  Walter  Stanton,  Stroud ;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Hudd,  Clifton;  Mr.  James  H.  Baker,  Clifton;  the  Rev.  W. 
Bazeley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Matson,  Gloucester  (Hon.  General 
Secretary  of  the  Society)  ;  Mr.  J.  Vizard,  Dursley ;  Col. 
Smyth,  Stroud  ;  Dr.  Oscar  Clarke,  Gloucester  ;  Rev.  Canon 
J.  Jones,  Rector  of  Staunton;  Major-Gen.  J.  Elliott,. 
Cheltenham,  &c,  &c.  The  following  Members  of  the 
Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association,  in 
addition  to  those  otherwise  mentioned,  took  part  in  the 
proceedings:  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Griffin,  Mr.  S.  C.  Bosanquet, 
Mr.  A.  Vizard,  Mr.  B.  H.  Deakin,  Rev.  F.  Dudley,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Sheppard,  Mr.  T.  M.  Skinner  (Local  Treasurer),  and 
the  Rev.  Ll.  W.  Bevan  (Local  Secretary),  &c. 

At  12.15  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Honeyfield),  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Members  of  the  Local  Committee  received  the 
Society  at  The  Rolls  Hall,  and  the  Mayor,  addressing  Sir 
Brook  Kay,  as  chairman  of  the  preliminary  proceedings,, 
offered  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Monmouth,  a 
most  cordial  welcome. 

Sir  Brook  Kay,  in  a  brief  response,  thanked  the  Mayor 
for  the  reception  given  the  Society,  and  for  their  kind 
assistance  in  placing  so  much  at  their  disposal. 

The  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  then  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  as  follows : 

Report   of   the    Council   of   the   Bristol   and   Gloucestershire 
Arch.'eological    Society    for    1895-96. 

The  Council  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society- 
presents  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  July,  1896. 

There  are  at  present  310  annual  members,  79  life  members  and 
4  honorary  members  on  the  Society's  lists,  giving  a  total  strength  of 
393  members. 

The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1896,. 
was  £580  10s.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure  /167  4s.  id.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  of  ^565  6s.  gd.  From  this  balance,  however,  must 
be  deducted  the  ccst  of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1894-5  and  1895. 
Besides  this  balance  the  Society  has  a  funded  capital  of  ^432  3s.  8d.  new 

3  per  cent.  Consols,  representing  the  fees  paid  by  the  life  members. 


Report  of  the  Council.  3 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Summer  Meeting  on  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  of  August,  at  Berkeley.  The  late  Lord  Fitzhardinge  had  intimated 
his  willingness  to  preside,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  Lady  Fitzhardinge.  In  his  absence  the  President  of  Council, 
Sir  Brook  Kay,  conducted  the  proceedings. 

On  Tuesday,  August  13th,  the  Society  visited  Berkeley  Castle,  the 
home  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzhardinge  and  his  ancestors  (with  the  exception 
of  one  interval  from  1491  to  1553)  for  750  years. 

Few  castles  have  been  preserved  comparatively  intact  which  are  so 
full  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  the  architect. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lett  Stackhouse,  the  Vicar  of  Berkeley,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Bazeley  acted  as  guides  ;  and  Mrs.  Stackhouse  and  other  ladies,  on 
behalf  of  Lady  Fitzhardinge,  received  the  members  at  afternoon  tea  in  the 
hall.  In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
several  papers  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  Hundred  of  Berkeley  and 
its  former  inhabitants  were  read  and  discussed. 

On  Wednesday,  August  14th,  the  Society  inspected  the  beautiful 
Parish  Church  of  Berkeley,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vicar ;  and  made 
an  excursion  to  Wanswell  Court,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Thorpe  family, 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  principal  tower  of  Berkeley  Castle ;  to  Bread- 
stone,  where  dwelt  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy,  Lord  Bradstone ;  to  North 
Nibley,  the  burial  place  of  Lord  Lisle,  slain  at  Nibley  Green  in  1470 ;  and 
to  Wotton-under-Edge,  where  Lady  Lisle  received  the  terrible  tidings  of 
her  husband's  death,  where  the  Lords  of  Berkeley  often  dwelt,  and  where, 
under  a  noble  brass  slab  in  the  Parish  Church,  one  of  them,  Thomas,  10th 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  wife,  lie  asleep. 

The  Society  were  very  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chanter 
at  Bradley  Court. 

On  Thursday,  August  15th,  the  Society  drove  to  Tortworth,  famous 
for  its  chestnut  tree,  which  may  have  been  a  sapling  when  Robert  Fitz- 
hardinge was  building  Berkeley  Castle  in  the  12th  Century  ;  and  possessing 
a  fine  Church  with  Throckmorton  tombs.  From  thence  they  passed  on 
to  Thornbury  Castle,  the  magnificent  but  unfinished  conception  of  the 
princely  Buckingham,  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  19th  volume  of  Transactions  will  contain  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Society's  proceedings,  and  the  first  part  will  be  issued  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  Congress  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  Code  of  Laws  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  for 
its  government,  twenty-one  years  ago;  with  a  view  to  simplify  them  and 
adapt  them  to  the  present  political  divisions  of  the  County. 

The  Committee  has  met  on  several  occasions,  has  drawn  up  a  new 
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code,  and  has  laid  it  before  the  Council  at  a  meeting  lately  held  at  Bristol. 
The  Council  has  now  the  pleasure  of  recommending  the  new  rules  to  the 
Society,  and  of  thanking  the  Committee,  especially  Mr.  Hyett,  for  the  care 
and  attention  with  which  they  have  drawn  them  up. 

If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the  proposed  laws 
will  be  laid  again  before  the  Society  at  an  Autumn  Meeting  for  confirmation. 
The  Society's  Books  have  been  removed  from  the  Gloucester  Museum 
to  Mr.  John  Bellows'  house,  Eastgate,  Gloucester,  where  the  Council  has 
arranged  to  share  a  commodious  room  as  a  Library  with  the  Cotteswold 
Field  Club.  They  are  confident  that  this  arrangement  will  be  advantageous 
to  both  Societies,  and  will  render  permanent  the  pleasant  relations  which 
have  always  existed  between  them. 

The  Council  has  ordered  a  new  Bookcase  and  will  have  all  the  books, 
in  paper  covers,  securely  bound.  When  this  is  done  applications  may  be 
made  by  the  members  to  the  Secretary  for  books  on  loan,  and  the  Library 
will  be  open  at  stated  times  for  reference  to  such  works  as  cannot  be 
lent  on  account  of  their  weight  or  special  value.  It  is  proposed  also  to 
allow  recent  issues  of  Archaeological  Transactions  to  lie  on  the  Library 
tables  for  study,  but  not  for  removal. 

The  Illustrated  List  of  Church  Plate  in  Gloucestershire  has  been 
almost  completed  in  some  Rural  Deaneries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
work  will  be  ready  to  go  to  press  next  year.  This  work  will  be  issued  to 
the  members  in  lieu  of  an  Annual  Volume,  free  of  cost.  The  Council  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jennings  has  undertaken  the  joint 
Editorship  together  with  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Broome  Witts, 
and  that  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hall  will  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Plate  Committee.  Very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  a  Photo- 
graphic Archaeological  Survey  of  the  County.  Any  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  and  offers  of  help,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Survey  within  the  County  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  G.  M.  Currie,  26  Lansdown 
Place,  Cheltenham. 

On  the  Kemble  Estate  of  Mr.  Michael  Biddulph,  M.P.,  an  ex-President 
of  this  Society,  is  a  wood  called  Hullasey  or  Hullacide,  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Map  as  the  site  of  a  deserted  Saxon  village.  The  felling  of 
timber  and  clearance  of  the  underwood  during  the  spring  of  this  year 
have  exposed  the  ruins  of  many  large  dwellings,  and  Mr.  Biddulph  has 
very  kindly  suggested  to  this  Society  that  excavations  shall  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  this  Society  with  a  view  to  throwing  light  on  the  unknown 
village  and  its  forgotten  inhabitants.  Mr.  Biddulph,  moreover,  has  made 
a  very  generous  offer  towards  the  necessary  cost. 

The  Council  has  thereupon  voted  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  £10,  has 
nominated  Mr.  Christopher  Bowly  and  the  General  Secretary  as  two 
members  of  an  Excavation  Committee,  and   has  invited   the  Cotteswold 
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Field  Club  to  assist.  That  Club,  in  response,  has  made  a  similar  grant, 
and  has  nominated  Mr.  John  Bellows  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Witts  on  the 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Biddulph  is  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  visit 
Hullasey  in  the  autumn,  when,  it  is  hoped,  the  Committee  will  then  be 
ready  with  a  Report. 

The  Council  has  received  from  Mr.  Ernest  Whatley,  the  Local  Secre- 
tary for  Cirencester,  an  interesting  account  of  a  recent  find  in  the  gravel 
pits  in  the  Barton,  just  inside  Lord  Bathurst's  Park.  Seven  skeletons  were 
found  near  the  same  spot  some  forty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  more 
skeletons  were  found,  lying  side  by  side  with  their  heads  turned  towards 
one  another.  Resting  on  the  bodies,  or  near  them,  were  the  boss  of  a 
shield,  a  fragment  of  a  bracelet,  a  spear -head,  flint  arrow-heads,  leaf-shaped 
but  not  barbed,  some  pottery,  and  three  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
Constantine  II.  and  Magnentius.  There  was  a  crack  in  one  of  the  skulls, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  violent  blow,  and  the  cause  of  death. 
These  relics  are  evidence  that  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  Roman 
garrison  at  Corinium  and  a  body  of  barbarian  invaders  in  which  many  fell 
on  both  sides.  The  coins,  which  appear  to  have  been  buried  with  the 
warriors,  seem  to  give  the  date  as  about  a.d.  352,  when  Magnentius,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Britain,  had  been  elected  Emperor  by  the 
Roman  legions  in  Gaul  and  Britain  in  opposition  to  Constantius  II.,  the 
son  of  the  Great  Constantine.  The  Council  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Whatley 
for  the  care  with  which  he  collected  and  reported  the  facts  relating  to  this 
discovery,  and  would  point  out  to  the  Local  Secretaries  and  other  members 
of  the  Society  the  importance  of  losing  no  time  when  any  similar  discovery 
is  made,  and  of  reporting  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretary. 

The  Council  deplores  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Heane. 
He  was  an  ardent  genealogist,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  part 
he  took  in  editing  the  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire,  1623,  for  the  Harleian 
Society. 

The  study  of  Archaeology  owes  much  to  the  late  Professor  Middleton, 
at  one  time  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  far 
and  wide.  He  contributed  several  very  valuable  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  which  will  be  found  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  volumes. 

The  Council  desires  to  nominate  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  General 
Treasurer,  the  General  Secretary,  and  the  Local  Secretaries  for  re-election. 
The  Council  also  nominates  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet,  Mr.  S.  H.  Swayne  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Witts  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  recognition  of  their 
services  on  behalf  of  the  Society  and  Local  Archaeology  ;  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Currie,  Local  Secretary  for  Cheltenham. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  its  acknowledgments  to  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Clerk  of  Gloucester  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  Room  at  the 
Guild  Hall,  to  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol  for  the  use  of  the 
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Jury  Room,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Monmouth  for  the  use  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

I.  Proposed  from  the  Chair,  That  the  Council  Report  for  1895-6  be 
adopted. 

II.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Chanter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Perkins,  that  the 
following  gentlemen  be  re-elected  members  of  Council  :  Major  Fisher, 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Hudd,  A.  T.  Martin,  P.  D.  Prankerd,  T.  S.  Pope,  C.  Bowly, 
H.  W.  Bruton  and  S.  E.  Hartland,  and  that  Mr.  Madan's  appointment  by 
the  Council  be  confirmed. 

III.  That  the  new  Code  of  Laws  as  drawn  up  by  the  Committeee, 
appointed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Berkeley,  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  laid  before  the  Society,  be  adopted,  subject  to  confirmation 
at  a  subsequent  General  Meeting.  Proposed  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Le  Blanc. 

IV.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Brook  Kay  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanton 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Currie. 

V.  Sir  Brook  Kay  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Mather- 
Jackson. 

All  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried. 

THE    NEW    PRESIDENT. 

Sir  Brook  Kay  said  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Society  for  the 
retiring  President  to  introduce  the  incoming  President,  and  those  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  last  year  at  Berkeley  would  know  that  Lord 
Fitzhardinge  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Lady 
Fitzhardinge,  but  since  that,  he  regretted  to  say,  the  distinguished  noble- 
man had  passed  away,  and  it  devolved  upon  him,  as  President  of  Council, 
to  introduce  the  new  President  for  the  year,  Sir  Henry  Mather-Jackson. 
(Cheers.)  He  dwelt  in  the  county  and  took  considerable  interest  in  its 
antiquities  and  in  the  archasological  proceedings  generally,  and  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  them  their  new  President  for  the  year. 
(Applause.) 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Stanton,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Sir  Brook  Kay  for  presiding  over  the  preliminary  proceedings. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS. 

The  President,  after  welcoming  the  Society  to  Monmouth 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  Presidency  had  not  been  undertaken  either  by  Lord 
Tredegar,  the  President  of  their  own  local  Association  (the 
Caerleon   Society),  or  Lord  Llangattock,   to  whom  and   to 
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whose  family  this  portion  of  the  county,  at  least,  owed  so 
much  for  restorations  and  preservations,  or  at  any  rate  by 
some  one  better  able  than  himself  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  large  and  interesting  subject  of  archaeology,  as  presented 
in  this  count}',  continued  :  "  I  believe  I  cannot  better  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Presidential  Address  than  by  recalling  to 
your  minds  some  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  district, 
which  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  part 
it  has  played  for  so  many  centuries.  The  very  names  of  the 
town  in  which  we  have  met  show  the  vicissitudes  it  has 
gone  through,  and  point, to  its  position  on  the  borderland 
between  two  nations.  Blestium  of  the  Romans  was  the 
Trefynwy  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Monmouth  of  the  English 
and  the  district  which  surrounds  it  has  been  ever  a  battle- 
field and  a  debatable  ground.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
say,  even  to-day,  that  we  are  altogether  settled  in  regard  to 
this  county  of  Monmouth.  We  are  here  in  an  English  county, 
made  so  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  in  a  Welsh  diocese  (though  this  town  of  Monmouth  was 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  until  quite  recent  years).  We  are 
English  for  the  purposes  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
but  Welsh  for  Intermediate  Education:  we  are,  in  the  district 
you  will  be  in  for  the  next  few  days,  English  entirely  in 
language,  though  the  names  of  the  places  point  to  a  Welsh 
past.  We  shall  see,  I  think,  as  we  go  on  how  this  has  come 
about,  and  how,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  boundary  has 
gradually  moved,  first  from  the  Severn  to  the  Wye,  and  now 
(if  we  had  to  define  the  boundary  between  a  united  people) 
it  would  be  at  the  river  Usk  that  we  should  find  that  line 
which  might  be  said  to  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Welsh 
language  and  the  Welsh  spirit. 

The  more  we  study  the  history  of  the  district,  the  more 
shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate  the  national  feeling  which 
exists  in  the  Principality — a  feeling  which  we  may  admire 
and  respect,  but  which  we  need  not  be  asked  to  share  in. 

We  shall  hear  from  one  well  qualified  to  tell  us  all  that  is 
known  of  Blestium  of  the  Romans,  but  we  ought  to  appre- 
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ciate  fully  what  a  very  strong  hold  the  Romans  had  on  this 
part  of  the  island.  No  less  than  five  Roman  stations  are 
found  within  the  county,  including,  besides  Blestium  :  Isca 
Silurum  or  Caerleon,  the  headquarters  of  the  invincible 
Augustan  legion,  Venta  Silurum  or  Caerwent,  Gobanium  or 
Abergavenny,  Burrium  or  Usk;  and  these,  and  the  two 
Roman  roads  connecting  these  stations  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world  beyond,  must  have  opened  up  the  whole 
country,  and  have  secured  a  state  of  civilisation  which  must 
have  had  no  example  until  quite  modern  times.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  cradle  oi  the  Christian  Faith  in 
these  Islands,  for  we  are  told  that  Caractacus  (or  Caradog), 
King  of  the  Silures,  taken  prisoner  to  Rome,  was  converted, 
and  returned  to  convert  his  countrymen  from  the  pagan  rites 
of  the  Druids. 

That  the  district  was  in  complete  subjection  to  the  Romans 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  long  the  boast  of  the  people 
that  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  by  them  alone, 
and  many  of  the  old  families  claimed  descent  from  Roman 
ancestors.  When  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  recalled  to  Rome 
the  armies  of  occupation,  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  of  Roman  descent  remained  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  and  the  race  which  later  on  Hengist  found  in 
Britain  was  '  a  people  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood,  governed 
by  Celtic  or  Roman  laws,  speaking  the  Welsh  or  Latin 
tongue,  still  sharing  to  a  great  extent  the  civilisation  and 
manners  of  the  Empire  from  which  they  had  parted,  and  at 
least  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Christian  faith  which  that 
Empire  professed.'  This  was  the  people  which  gradually 
retreated  westward  until,  safe  behind  the  rivers  and  hills, 
they  continued  the  language  and  religion  of  their  forefathers 
untainted  by  admixture  with  the  Saxon  race. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  conformity 
to  the  Christian  Faith  was  in  this  district  no  mere  outward 
show.  Every  parish  almost  takes  its  name  from  one  of  those 
early  Welsh  saints  by  whom  the  Church  was  founded ;  for  in 
the  Principality  the  churches  were  named  after  the  founder. 
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not  dedicated  to  the  saints  of  either  the  Welsh  or  Roman 
Calendars.  Llantilio,  the  Church  of  St.  Teilo  ;  Llangattock, 
the  Church  of  St.  Cadog  ;  Dingestow,  the  Church  of  St. 
Dingat,  testify  alike  to  the  zeal  of  the  Welsh  bishops  and 
the  piety  of  the  Welsh  princes  by  whom  these  churches  were 
founded  and  endowed;  for  the  Liber  Llandavensis  provides  us 
with  a  record  (not  of  course  quite  contemporaneous,  but 
probably  authentic)  of  the  grants  made  to  the  Church  by  the 
laity,  and  describes  the  boundaries  of  these  grants  in  such  a 
manner  that  (in  a  country  where  every  stream  and  field  has 
its  name)  it  is  possible  still,  in  many  cases,  to  identify  them. 
During  this  period  the  district  known  as  Gwent,  and 
tributary  to  the  district  ,of  Morganwg,  was  divided  amongst 
a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who,  when  not  combining  against 
their  common  enemy,  were  engaged  in  fighting  each  other — 

'  For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  Isle,  and  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other  wasted  all  the  land.' 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  the  thorny  side  of  Arthur's 
position  in  fable  or  history,  beyond  reminding  you  that 
Caerleon,  the  supposed  seat  of  his  Court  and  the  scene  of 
his  chivalry,  was  close  to  us  here  in  the  county. 

The  succession  of  Welsh  princes,  and  the  ups  and  downs 
of  Saxon  warfare  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow;  but 
we  are  on  surer  ground  when,  in  1063,  Harold  and  Tostig 
invaded  Wales  and  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  Welsh 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Gruffyd  their  king. 

This  was  only  accomplished  after  a  series  of  engagements, 
which  must  have  been  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  not  probably  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  though 
in  the  17th  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the- 
stones  at  Trellech  with  one  of  Harold's  victories.  After  the 
subjection  of  the  Welsh  the  portion  of  the  county  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Usk  was  added  to  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  at  Portskewett  Harold  commenced  to  build  a  hunting 
box  for  his  royal  master,  which  was,  however,  destroyed  by 
Caradoc,  the  son  of  the  King  Gruffyd. 
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This  revolt,  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  no 
•doubt  restored  to  the  Welsh  princes  the  lands  that  they  had 
lost,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  Normans  were  able 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  part  of  the  island.  When 
they  did,  they  adopted  a  different  mode  of  conquest  :  instead 
of  armies,  the  great  Norman  barons  were  encouraged  to  settle 
Jn  the  district,  and  by  means  of  their  own  retainers  to  sub- 
due and  govern  the  surrounding  country.  Forerunners  of 
our  modern  '  Chartered  Companies,'  they,  too,  received  from 
the  Crown  charters  giving  them  sovereign  powers,  and  the 
castles  of  Grosmont,  Monmouth,  and  Skenfrith,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  district,  testify  to  the  power  of  the  barons,  no 
less  than  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  Welsh,  against  whose  in- 
cursions these  castles  were  either  built  or  restored.  A  double 
chain  of  fortresses  existed  as  a  protection,  and  we  can  trace 
to-day  the  ruins  of  some  twenty-five. 

It  was  under  this  system  that  the  great  barons  were  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  —  Fitzbaderon  to  Monmouth,  De 
Beladun  to  Abergavenny;  the  Clares,  lords  of  Chepstow,  Usk 
and  Raglan;  Sir  Peter  Huntley,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  Herberts  of  Llanarth  ;  Sir  William  de  Valence,  Seymour 
of  Penhow,  from  whom  are  descended  the  present  Dukes 
of  Somerset  ;  and  many  others. 

We  are  told  by  a  county  historian  that  it  was  to  '  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  Lords  Marcher  that  we  owe  the 
numerous  great  religious  houses  for  which  the  district  is  cele- 
brated.' They  were  the  magnificent  atonements  for  enormous 
crimes  and  the  gradual  but  certain  instruments  of  general 
subjection.  Though  the  cause  of  their  foundation  may  have 
been  the  one  assigned  by  Williams,  we  must  not  think  it  was 
the  Normans  who  introduced  the  Monastic  system  into  the 
district.  '  The  primary  local  unit  in  Celtic  Christendom  was 
the  monastery,  not  the  diocese,'  and  though  the  magnificent 
foundations,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  with  us  to  this  day, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Norman  settlers,  it  was  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  an  existing  system  and  an  endowment  founded  on 
conquest  and  plunder  in  an  age  when  the  Church  was  careful 
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to  get  at  least  her  share  of  this  world's  goods.     To  whatever 
cause  the  institutions  owe  their  foundation,  their  effect  on  the 
district  on  the  whole  must  have  been  a  good  one.     The  Cis- 
tercian Monastery  of  Tintern,  founded  in  1130,  the  houses  at 
Grace  Dieu,  at  Llantarnam,  belonging  to  the  same  order,  and 
the  Benedictine  Monasteries  of  Abergavenny,  Bassaleg,  and 
here  at  Monmouth,  most  of  them  the  owners,  as  time  went 
on,   of  large  estates  and  much    wealth,   must  have  taught, 
what   these  orders   were  founded  to   teach,   the  sanctity  of 
labour  and  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  in  many,   if  not  in   all,   cases  the 
cloister  was  sought,  not  because  of  any  special  call  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  but  from  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  unsettled  sur- 
roundings of  the  civil  life,  we  may  well  believe  that  there  were 
always  those  anxious  to  embrace  a  life  which  offered  so  quiet 
a   haven   amongst    such    troublous    times,    and   that    of  the 
eighteen  religious  houses  that  were  suppressed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion some  at  least  were  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 

The  policy  of  settling  the  Normans  was  only  in  part 
successful.  By  11 14  it  was  necessary  for  Henry  to  march  an 
army  into  the  district,  and  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  so 
great  was  the  power  of  the  Welsh  princes  that  an  army  com- 
manded by  men  of  Norman  blood  was  sent  into  the  district, 
and  in  the  following  reign  Henry  II.  had  himself  to  recover 
Caerleon,  which  had  been  taken  by  Jowerth,  lord  of  Gwent. 
The  diplomacy  of  the  King  brought  about  a  truce,  ratified  at 
a  council  held  at  Gloucester  in  11 76;  but  this  arrangement 
was  not  long  binding  on  the  turbulent  men  of  Gwent  and 
ceased  at  Jowerth's  death,  and  various  struggles  took  place 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  until  Llewellyn,  son  of 
Jowerth,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown.  Relieved  of  his  oaths  by  the  Pope,  he  again  took 
the  field,  this  time  assisted  by  many  of  the  barons  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  and  character  of  John.  At 
Caerleon  he  was  defeated  by  the  royal  forces  under  William 
de  Valence,  and  did  homage  to  the  King ;  but  he  broke  out 
again,  and  Henry  III.  took  the  field  in  person.  At  Grosmont, 
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however,  the  royal  army  was  surprised  and  defeated  in  1233, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Welsh. 

This  Llewellyn  was  succeeded  by  a  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  surnamed  'ap  Gryffyd,'  who,  after  making  his  peace 
with  Edward  I.,  being  acknowledged  Prince  of  Wales, 
married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Even 
he,  however,  again  broke  out,  and  fell  in  a  petty  skirmish  in 
Radnorshire.  Edward  then  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
county  English  laws  and  English  government,  but  the  strength 
of  the  barons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  racial  prejudices  on 
the  other,  prevented  any  real  incorporation  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Monmouth,  and  of  both  its  earlier  posses- 
sors and  also  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  whose  descendant, 
Henry  V.,  was  born  within  its  walls,  we  shall  hear  all  that  can 
be  told  us  by  Mr.  Sheppard  to-morrow  night ;  and  we  shall 
hear  on  the  spot  of  the  Castle  of  Grosmont  and  of  its  con- 
nection with  that  same  Edmund,  and  with  the  royal  house 
of  Lancaster,  whose  '  Red  Rose '  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  more  ancient  badge  of  the  castle  itself.  The  old 
feuds  again  revived,  and  Henry,  though  Prince  of  Wales  in 
name,  had  to  make  good  his  title  by  taking  the  field  against 
Owen  Glendower.  Owen  laid  siege  to  Abergavenny,  and 
even  the  Welshmen  pressed  to  his  standard,  believing  that 
the  prophecies  which  had  failed  in  Llewellyn  would  be  ful- 
filled in  him. 

In  1404  Owen  fought  a  battle  at  Craig-y-dorth,  a  con- 
spicuous hill  which  you  will  see  on  the  south  of  the  road 
going  to  Raglan,  and  drove  Henry  into  Monmouth.  Later 
on,  with  the  accession  of  the  King  there  came  a  greater  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Gwent  to  submit  to  one  so  well 
known  to  them,  and  who  had  lived  so  long  in  their  midst, 
and  on  the  death  of  Glendower,  possibly  at  Kentchurch,  near 
to  Grosmont,  the  district  became  settled.  I  have  dealt  with 
these  various  uprisings  of  the  Welsh  (and  there  were  many 
others)  because  I  want,  if  possible,  to  show  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  country  laboured  during  these  years,  and 
how  difficult  was  the  task  of  settling  it. 

Henry  V.  recalls  to  us  Agincourt :  from  the  names  of 
leaders  who  were  present  at  the  battle,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  a  large  number  of  the  rank  and  file  hailed 
from  this  district,  and  followed  their  lords  to  the  wars.  Of 
those  leaders  few  are  better  remembered  than  Sir  Davie 
Gam,  who  was  knighted  by  the  King  as  he  lay  dying  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  is  by  tradition  supposed  to  have  lived 
some  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  us  here,  at  Llantilio 
Crossenny ;  certain  it  is  that  he  owned  property  there,  which 
descended  to  his  daughter  Gwladys,  and  thence  to  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  the  founder  of  the  ducal  house  of  Beaufort,  the 
owners  of  so  large  an  extent  of  the  county.  The  public  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Charles  Somerset  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Herbert, 
and  Henry  VII.  created  him  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  further 
recognised  his  services  in  his  son  and  successor  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  county. 

It  was  the  third  Earl,  created  Marquis  of  Worcester,  that 
Ave  are  most  familiar  with  in  history,  from  his  staunch  adher- 
ence to  his  King,  and  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Raglan  Castle. 
With  that  defence  the  Civil  War  practically  came  to  an  end. 
We  shall  have  the  advantage  this  afternoon  of  hearing  from 
one  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  who  is 
able  to  bring  to  it  a  mind  well  stored  with  all  that 
can  be  known  of  its  history,  an  account  of  Raglan  both 
in  the  siege  and  before  it.  The  Civil  War  upturned  this 
county  as  much  or  more  than  most.  Chepstow  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  one  side  or  the  other ;  Monmouth,  after 
holding  out  for  the  King,  was  captured  by  a  stratagem, 
to  be  again  lost  to  the  Parliamentary  party;  and  Abergavenny 
had  its  share  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The  country 
gentry  suffered  much,  and  large  sums  were  exacted  from  the 
'  hundreds  '  for  the  support  of  the  King's  troops. 

Since  the  restoration  the  history  of  Monmouthshire  has 
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differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  rest  of  England, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  large  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
prosperity,  especially  of  the  wilder  portions  of  the  county, 
owing  to  the  mineral  wealth  beneath  its  surface — a  develop- 
ment which  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  population,  second 
only  in  Engiand  to  that  of  Middlesex.  With  favourable 
weather,  I  believe  you  will  during  the  next  few  days  see  a 
country  hardly  to  be  equalled  for  beauty  in  the  whole  of 
England,  and  I  am  satisfied  not  to  be  equalled  for  archaeo- 
logical interest.  I  trust  that  the  meeting  of  your  Society 
here  may  be  looked  back  upon  by  you  all  as  a  successful 
gathering,  and  that  in  course  of  time  you  may  thereby  be 
induced  once  again  to  honour  us  by  again  fixing  a  meeting 
within  our  county." 

Sir  Brook  Kay,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  said  he  was  sure  they  had  all  enjoyed  the  interesting  speech, 
which  would  enhance  their  pleasure  in  visiting  the  several  places  of  interest 
in  the  town  and  vicinity,  during  their  stay. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bruton  (Gloucester)  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  President  in  his  reply  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  read  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  who  was  the 
owner  of  most  of  the  places  of  interest  they  would  view  during  the  meeting. 
His  Grace  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Society  would  visit  Troy  House  and 
see  the  old  oak  parlour  and  the  cradle  of  Henry  V.  and  the  other  curios  of 
interest.     He  was  very  sorry  he  was  not  in  the  county  to  accompany  them. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon 
Antiquarian  Association,  rose  to  thank  the  Society  for  the  very  cordial 
invitation  they  had  accorded  the  Monmouthshire  Society,  and  their  kind- 
ness in  granting  them,  during  the  meeting,  the  same  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  themselves. 

The  Secretary,  in  acknowledging  the  thanks,  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  gave  the  Society  to  see  so  many  members  of  the  Monmouthshire  Society 
join  them  in  the  meeting. 

The  morning  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  company  adjourned  for 
lunch  at  the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel. 
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AFTERNOON     PROCEEDINGS. 

MONMOUTH   CASTLE   AND   CHURCH,   AND   RAGLAN. 

Luncheon  over,  the  members  at  2.15  inspected  the  ruins  of  Monmouth 
Castle,  and  the  Castle  House,  built  by  the  first  Duke  of  Beaufort  on  the 
site  of  the  great  tower  of  the  castle,  in  1682  ;  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine 
Priory,  founded  in  1073,  with  the  fifteenth  century  room  and  window, 
known  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's,  but  three  centuries  later  than  this 
date  ;  the  Parish  Church,  and  other  buildings  of  the  town.  At  the  castle 
it  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  W.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  who  would  have 
acted  as  guide,  was  too  unwell  to  attend,  and  that  his  place  would  be  taken 
by  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley. 

Mrs.  Oakeley  then  gave  the  following  interesting  information  :  "  The 
Castle  of  Monmouth  stood  on  a  high  mound  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Monnow  which  formed  part  of  its  defence.  It  probably  was  originally 
only  a  mound  palisaded  at  the  top  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  such 
as  were  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  situation  was  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  subjugation  of  this  part  of  the  country  that  they 
found  very  soon  after  the  conquest  that  a  stone  castle  was  erected  on  this 
spot  and  the  Liber  Landavensis  fixed  the  date  at  about  1071.  The  earliest 
buildings  now  standing  were  twelfth  century  work  with  small  round-headed 
windows  deeply  laid — probably  a  stone  store-house.  The  ruins  of  the 
building  in  which  they  now  stood  were  traditionally  said  to  be  the  room  in 
which  King  Henry  was  born,  but  that  was  a  very  unlikely  story,  and  they 
were  more  likely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  great  hall.  There  were  two 
drum  towers  overlooking  the  river  Monnow  connected  by  a  curtain  wall. 
The  site  of  the  keep  was  now  the  castle  house  which  was  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Monmouth  Militia  Engineers.  It  was  recorded  that 
after  varying  fortunes  during  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  castle  was  taken  on  March  30th,  1647,  by  Col.  Kyrle, 
who  gave  order  for  the  sleighting  of  the  castle.  But  it  was  not  till 
December  22nd  of  the  same  year  that  the  keep  fell  down.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  an  outwork  of  the  castle  still  stood  near  the 
narrow  part  of  Monnow  Street,  it  was  called  the  Bailey  Tower,  and  the 
name  was  still  retained  in  the  ward  of  the  borough  called  Castle  Bailey 
Ward." 

After  inspecting  other  objects  of  interest  at  the  castle,  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory,  founded  in  1073,  with 
the  fifteenth  century  room  and  window,  known  as  Geoffrey's  study  window, 
and  also  visited  St.  Mary's  Church. 

In  Priory  Street  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  pointing  out  the  window 
known  as  "Geoffrey's  window,"  said  that  it  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  Priory   of  Monmouth,   but  it  was  of    much  later   date    than    the 
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time  of  the  great  historian,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  study  it  was 
supposed  to  have  given  light  to.  Geoffrey  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  window  was  of  the  middle  or  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Priory  was  founded  in  1073  by  Wythonoc  de  Monmouth,  as  a 
Benedictine  monastery  subject  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Florence,  near  Salmur 
In  Anjou,  and  it  appeared  that  the  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Codocus,  was  originally  inside  the  castle.  This  being  inconvenient  to  the 
garrison  and  to  the  monks  alike,  it  was  removed  about  1134  to  its  present 
site  which  was  near  the  parish  church.  There  were  two  hospitals  attached 
to  the  priory,  one  dedicated  to  St.  John— founded  by  John  de  Monmouth 
in  1240,  and  given  by  his  son  to  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Salmur.  The 
other  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  both  were  described  as  being 
situate  without  the  East  Gate  of  Monmouth,  but  no  trace  whatever  of 
these  buildings  now  remained. 

In  the  parish  church  the  following  notes  were  read  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Bazeley  for  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  :  "The  parish  church  of  Monmouth 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  stood  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Priory 
Church.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century  and  at  the  restoration  in  1881, 
the  bases  of  the  old  Norman  pillars  were  exposed  to  view,  and  a  respond  of 
the  arcade  still  remained  in  the  southern  side  of  the  church.  The  nave  of 
the  original  church  was  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  whilst  the  eastern 
portion  was  for  the  monks.  This  was  standing  in  1736,  and  was  then 
wantonly  destroyed.  An  interesting  relic  of  the  old  Priory  was  discovered 
in  1881,  some  feet  below  the  present  floor.  This  was  a  cresset  stone  which 
contained  the  remains  of  six  cups,  each  about  two-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  These  cressets  were  filled  with  fat,  and 
were  used  as  lamps  at  the  night  offices  of  the  church,  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories. Some  of  the  ancient  encaustic  tiles  were  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
tower.  There  was  a  charming  account  of  these  tiles  written  by  Mr. 
Griffinhoofe,  which  could  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Waugh,  of  Church  Street, 
Monmouth.  Outside  the  church  were  some  remains  of  the  original 
Norman  west  font." 

After  the  tour  of  the  town  was  completed  the  party  started  on  their 
excursion  to  Raglan  Castle  by  breaks.  Overmonnow,  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Roman  Blestium  was  visited,  and  several  of  the  party  took 
advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  invitation  to  visit  Troy  house,  which 
contains  many  relics  of  Raglan  Castle,  and  the  front  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  temp.  James  I.,  and  rival  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  party  reached  Raglan  Castle  in  good  time,  and  a 
considerable  number  also  travelled  by  the  3.45  train  from  Troy  station  and 
joined  the  party  at  the  castle.  An  excellent  paper  on  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  castle  was  read  by  Col.  Bradney,  which  was  highly 
appreciated.1     The  party   was  afterwards  entertained   to   afternoon   tea 

1  See  p.  76  of  this  volume. 


Grosmont,  Skenfrith,  Pembridge,  etc. 
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by  the  President  and  Lady  Mather-Jackson.  The  return  journey  was 
commenced  at  6.30,  and  Monmouth  was  reached  an  hour  later,  the  party 
expressing  themselves  as  being  highly  delighted  with  the  afternoon's 
excursion.  The  Society  subsequently  dined  at  the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel, 
where  about  100  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast.  The  tables  were  nicely 
decorated  with  beautiful  flowers  and  ferns,  kindly  sent  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Llangattock. 


WEDNESDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

VISIT    TO    GROSMONT,    SKENFRITH,    PEMBRIDGE,    AND    WELSH    NEWTON. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  Society  proceeded  on  a 
carriage  excursion  to  visit  the  castles  and  churches  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Monnow.  The  first 
stop  was  at  Rockfield 
where  the  quaint  old 
church  was  the  object 
of  much  admiration  and 
attention.  Llangattock 
and  Newcastle  were  also 
visited  in  order  and 
shortly  after  eleven 
o'clock  Grosmont  was 
reached.  Here  the  party 
were  received  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  at  the  parish 
church,  which  consists 
of  a  disused  nave  with 
aisles  and  porch,  central 
tower  with  transepts, 
and  choir  with  south 
choir  aisle  or  chantry 
chapel.  The  broached 
octagonal  tower,  sup- 
porting a  graceful  spire, 
the  late  Norman  font 
with  cylindrical  base 
and  octagonal  bowl,  th? 
arcading     in     the     once 

divided  choir,  and  a  rude  thirteenth  century  effigy  of  a  knight  were 
carefully  examined.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  Early  English 
with  Early  Decorated  alteration  and  additions. 

3 
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Piscina  at  Grosmont  Church. 
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At   Grosmont  Castle,   Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  read   an   interesting 
paper,  which  is  printed  in  this  volume  (p.  88). 

After  leaving  Grosmont  the  party  proceeded  to  Skenfrith,  where  lunch 
was  partaken  of.     Subsequently  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Castle. 

Skenfrith  Castle  and  Church  were  the  subject  of  another  paper  by 
Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  which  is  printed  in  this  volume  ^p.  93). 

On  proceeding  to  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  party  was 
received  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Garde,  and  the  interesting  fifteenth 
century  cope,  formerly  used  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  was  exhibited.  At 
3.30  the  party  pressed  on  from  Skenfrith  to  Pembridge  Castle.  Within 
two  miles  from  Skenfrith  is  the  parish  church  of  Garway,  with  the  remains 
of  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  adjoining,  in 
connection  with  which  is  a  culver  house  or  dove-cote,  with  an  inscription 
on  the  doorway  in  good  preservation.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  O.  Minos, 
very  kindly  offered  his  services  as  guide  to  these  interesting  buildings  and 
remains. 

At  Pembridge  Castle,  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  read  a  short  paper, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  97  of  this  volume. 

Welsh  Newton  Churchwas  next  visited, and  its  fine  Decorated  stone  rood 
screen  and  sanctuary  chair  were  eagerly  inspected.  The  vicar,  the  Rev. 
W.  Armstrong  Willis,  kindly  conducted  the  party  over  the  church,  of 
which  he  gave  the  following  account  : 

"  Of  this  parish,  there  is  no  mention  (as  there  is  of  my  adjacent  one  of 
Llanrothal)  in  the  Liber  Landavensis.  Public  records,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  do  not  mention  Welsh  Newton.  The  name,  '  Nova  Villa 
Wallicana,'  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  replaced  an  older  building,  Mr.  Wakeman  recognised  the 
parish  of  Welsh  Newton,  which  is  a  chapel  to  Garway,  in  the  hamlet  or 
chapelry  of  St.  Woolstan's,  mentioned  in  the  Records  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  as  an  appendage  to  Garway.  Mr. 
Wakeman  alludes  to  remains  having  existed  of  St.  Woolstan's  chapel ; 
the  name  is  still  familiar  in  the  parish  as  that  of  a  remote  farm.  The 
present  church  belonged  to  the  Commandery  of  Dinmore,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Knights  in  this  county. 

"Blount  says:  'The  church  is  little,  having  two  small  Bells,  which 
when  a-ringing,  the  neighbours  report  them  to  say,  "  Enfytt  cant  (always 
mispelt  "cant ")  enfyn  "  (i.e.  Turnip  and  Turnip-Pottage),  for  the  soil  being 
here  barren,  the  poor  people  plant  much  of  that  root.' 

"  At  the  restoration,  in  the  sixties,  the  present  stone  chancel-screen  of 
three  arches  of  Early  English  or  Transition  style  was  disengaged  out  of  a 
wall  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  one  opening,  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church.1      [For  Illustration  see  page  %g]  ■ 

1  The  fine  stone  chair  was  moved  to  its  present  position,  facing  west,  at  the 
restoration  in  the  sixties. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  Tudor  Williams. 
Chalice  and  Paten. 

WELSH    NEWTON    CHURCH. 
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"  There  is  a  fine  priest's  tombstone  in  the  chancel.  The  font  seems  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  I  imagine,  came  from  an  older  building. 

"  Part  of  the  pre-Reformation  altar  is  in  the  church  pavement. 

"  The  Registers  are  uninteresting,  ill-kept,  and  only  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"  Under  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  are  said  to  lie  the  remains  of  John 
Kemble,  an  aged  Romish  Priest,  who  suffered  for  his  faith  as  late  as  1679. 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  where  he  had  been 
taken  for  trial,  he  was  brought  back  to  Hereford  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  and  after  many  wanderings  his  remains  were  brought  here  for 
burial.  Shortly,  on  the  22nd  day  of  August,  his  co-religionists  will  make 
their  yearly  pilgrimage  to  his  grave,  and  so  keep  alive  the  memory  of  this 
tragic  story.  I  believe  his  family  owned  Pembridge  Castle,  and  he  may 
have  been  one  of  the  priests  connected  with  the  prosecuted  Jesuit 
Seminary  at  The  Cwm,  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Llanrothal.  Several  of 
his  possessions — chalice,  vestments,  etc. — are  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chape 
in  Monmouth. 

"  I  should  like  an  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  the  stonework  above  the 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

"  I  will  show  with  pleasure  the  church  plate  in  the  vestry.  The  chalice 
and  paten  are  of  the  date  of  1689,  and  decorated  uniquely  in  the  '  Chinese 
taste,'  with  figures,  flowers,  and  birds,  so  fashionable  for  about  ten  years 
in  William  and  Mary's  reign  for  toilet  services.  The  pewter,  of  the  same 
date,  is  fine." 

This  was  the  last  place  of  interest  visited,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Monmouth,  arriving  about  six  o'clock. 

THE    CONVERSAZIONE. 

In  the  evening,  at  The  Rolls  Hall,  a  Conversazione  was  held,  to  which, 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  a  large  number 
of  local  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited.  Considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  the  collection  of  curios  in  the  hall,  and,  for  the  occasion,  a 
number  of  articles  of  antiquarian  value  were  exhibited.  Those  included 
the  three  charters  of  the  town  of  Edwaid  VI.,  James  I.,  and  Charles  II., 
also  the  old  borough  silver  maces  dated  1706,  and  the  old  original  borough 
seal,  used  by  the  first  mayor  of  the  town  under  the  last-named  charter,  in 
1679.  The  old  silver  wine  flagon  and  two  Communion  cups  with  covers, 
belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  kindly  lent  by  kind 
permission  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  were  on  view,  and  Mr. 
H.T.  Simmonds  also  exhibited  several  interesting  silver  spoons  and  patens. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  was  centred  round  a  few  valuable  relics 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Moore,  who  later  in  the  evening  read  a 
description  of   them  furnished   him  by  the  Rev.   Father  Abbot.     These 
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consisted  of  a  richly-embroidered  old  fifteenth  century  cope,  and  the 
following  articles  which  formerly  belonged  to  Father  Kemble,  the  last  of 
the  English  martyrs :  a  wine  chalice,  reading-desk  and  book  ;  whilst  in 
Father  Moore's  safe  keeping  is  also  the  old  altar  at  which  Father  Kemble 
worshipped. 

The  business  portion  of  the  proceedings  was  opened  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  President,  Sir  Henry  Mather -Jackson,  presided. 

THE    ROMANS    IN    MONMOUTH. 

Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  read  the  first  paper  on  "  Blestium,  or  Roman 
Monmouth,  and  its  connection  with  the  Great  Roman  Roads  of  the  West," 
illustrating  her  remarks  with  a  map.  The  following  is  a  short  summary 
of  the  paper : 

"  Of  the  earliest  occupation  of  this  district  we  know  but  little,  and  all 
that  remains  are  the  ancient  names  of  places  and  rivers,  the  great  camps 
which  occupy  the  points  of  vantage  on  the  hills,  and  a  few  of  the  burying 
places  of  the  old  races  which  inhabited  them.  Of  real  history  there  is 
none,  though  tradition  connects  some  of  these  camps  with  the  great 
British  chieftain  Caractacus  and  the  Silurian  people  of  whom  he  was 
leader.  This  formidable  race  were  firmly  established  in  the  country  west 
of  the  Severn,  and  were  the  most  powerful  foes  which  the  Romans  had  to 
encounter  in  their  conquest  of  Britain.  Tacitus  says  they  were  'not 
easily  quelled,  neither  lenity  nor  rigorous  measures  could  induce  them  to 
submit  ...  So  to  bridle  their  insolence  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
form  a  camp  in  the  heart  of  their  country,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
camp  was  at  Caerwent,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  Venta  Silurum.  But 
the  building  of  Caerwent  did  not  secure  the  conquest  of  the  Silures,  so  to 
make  Roman  occupation  secure,  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Legion 
were  moved  from  Glevum  (Gloucester)  to  Caerleon,  or  Isca  Silurum, 
which  from  that  time  became  their  permanent  station.  To  connect  these 
two  cities  a  magnificent  paved  road  was  constructed,  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  thirteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  towns 
along  its  route,  and  their  distance  from  one  another.  The  first  station  is 
Glevum,  or  Gloucester,  a  town  of  great  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  Severn,  and  from  its  close  connection  with  the  iron  district  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  From  thence  the  road  led  to  a  town  called  Ariconium, 
supposed  to  be  at  Bollitree,  near  Ross,  and  after  crossing  the  Wye  near 
Goodrich,  and  passing  through  Whitchurch,  it  reached  Blestium,  which 
antiquaries  consider  is  the  same  as  Monmouth.  It  is  curious  to  think  of 
our  quiet  county  town  as  a  military  station  on  one  of  the  most  important 
highways  of  the  West,  but  in  those  days  it  must  have  been  a  frequent 
occurrence  for  detachments  of  the  Second  Legion  to  pass  through  the 
streets  in  all  the  military  splendour  of  Imperial  Rome.     In  addition  to  its 
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military  importance,  this  neighbourhood  presented  in  Roman  times  a  scene 
of  life  and  activity  such  as  we  can  scarcely  picture  at  the  present  day. 
It  was  the  centre  of  the  great  iron-making  district  of  the  West,  and, 
judging  by  the  masses  of  cinders  now  remaining,  the  quantity  of  iron 
turned  out  must  have  been  enormous.  The  ore  came  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  was  brought  by  the  various  roads  to  Ariconium,  to  Goodrich, 
to  Whitchurch,  to  Monmouth,  to  Trelleck,  as  well  as  by  water  along  the 
Wye  and  up  the  Severn  as  far  as  to  Worcester.  The  playground  at  the 
Monmouth  Grammar  School  is  made  upon  a  bed  of  such  cinders,  and 
Cinderhill  Street  is  entirely  built  on  the  refuse  of  these  ancient  bloomeries. 
Roman  coins  are  often  found  among  these  cinders,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
iron  workings  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  though  the  largest  hoard  of  coins  was 
found  last  year  at  Bishop's  Wood,  which  numbered  nearly  18,000.  The 
next  town  on  the  road  was  Burrium,  or  Usk,  from  which  place  an  easy 
stage  brought  the  traveller  to  Isca  Silurium  (Caerleon),  a  city  of  great 
magnificence,  with  its  theatre,  its  temple,  and  its  palaces.  Here  were  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  Legion,  and  they  remained  till  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they  were  summoned  to  the  East  of 
Britain  to  defend  the  coast  against  the  attacks  of  the  Teutonic  foes.  They 
returned  no  more  to  Isca,  and  the  towns,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers,  began  to  fall  into  decay.  Blestium  suffered  with  the  rest,  and  so 
utterly  were  the  walls  destroyed  that  we  do  not  know  what  lines  they  took, 
but  we  still  use  the  great  Roman  road  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
though  the  course  in  many  parts  has  been  altered  in  modern  times. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mrs.  Bagnall- 
Oakeley  for  her  able  paper,  and  also  for  her  invaluable  assistance  during 
the  day's  tour,  and  briefly  referred  with  regret  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bagnall-Oakeley. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  asked 
what  Roman  coins  had  been  found  in  the  locality,  and  Mrs.  Bagnall- 
Oakeley  in  reply  stated  that  none  had  been  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood bearing  date  subsequent  to  Constantius,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  found  at  Caerleon  and  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Lydney. 

The  Rev.  F.  Dudley  asked  a  question  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
old  Roman  road  between  Gibraltar  House  and  Jingle  Street,  but  Mrs. 
Bagnall-Oakeley  said  she  had  not  yet  inspected  that  particular  spot,  but 
would  do  so,  and  endeavour  to  investigate  the  route. 

MONMOUTH      CASTLE. 

An  interesting  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Sheppard,  of 
Whitchurch,  on  "Norman  Monmouth,  its  Castle  and  Priory."1 

The  President,  on  there  being  no  indication  to  commence  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  paper,  thanked  Mr.  Sheppard  for  the  very  admirable  paper 
1  This  is  printed  in  e.xtenso  in  this  volume  (see  p.  59). 
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they  had  just  listened  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  appeared  to  have  been  most 
carefully  prepared  and  dealt  with  extreme  caution  with  matters  of  rich 
antiquarian  interest.  He  hoped  that  the  paper  would  appear  in  print,  and 
that  Mr.  Sheppard's  arguments  would  be  as  convincing  as  he  anticipated. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  stated  that  the  item  in  the  programme  of  a  paper  on 
"The  First  Printers  of  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire,"1  by  F.  A.  Hyett,  Esq., 
could  not  be  delivered  owing  to  the  author  not  being  able  to  be  present. 

H.  S.  K.  Skipton,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Henry  V.  in  Fiction  and 
in  Fact."2 

The  President,  commenting  on  the  paper,  said  they  had  to  thank  its 
author,  for  removing  any  aspersions  which  might  hitherto  have  remained 
on  the  earlier  character  of  Henry  V.  He  confessed  that  when  the  reader 
spoke  about  fact  and  fiction, — and  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  some  facts 
which  were  fictions  (laughter),— he  had  some  misgivings  whether  they  in 
Monmouth  were  prepared  to  give  up  their  ancient  traditions  in  spite  of 
the  author's  remarks.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

This  concluding  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the  company  adjourned  for 
light  refreshments  kindly  provided  by  the  Rev.  W.  Armstrong  Willis, 
Rector  of  Llanrothal,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayoress 
(Mrs.  Honeyfield),  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  Mrs.  Deakin,  Mrs.  Vizard,  Mrs. 
Walwyn,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Prosser  and  Mrs.  Addams  Williams.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  with  an  inspection  of  the  objects 
of  interest  previously  mentioned,  and  Father  Moore,  in  a  short  address, 
graphically  described  the  relics  he  had  so  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

The  concluding  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  in  the  Jury  Room  of  the  Shire  Hall. 

The  Secretary  (Rev.  W.  Bazeley),  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
their  first  business  was  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Monmouth  for  the  very  hospitable  reception  accorded  to  the 
Society,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Shire  Hall,  also  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Local  Committee,  not  forgetting  the  Local  Treasurer, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Skinner,  and  the  local  secretary,  the  Rev.  LI.  W.  Bevan,  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  them,  for  the  highly 
successful  meeting.  He  further  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  the  clergy  of  Monmouth,  Grosmont,  Skenfrith,  Welsh  Newton, 
Staunton,  St.  Briavels  and  Newland,  for  the  facilities  given  by  them  to  the 
members  for  visiting  their  respective  churches  ;  also  to  Sir  Henry  Mather- 
Jackson  and  Lady  Jackson,  the  Rev.  W.  Armstrong  Willis,  and  the  ladies 
of  Monmouth  and  neighbourhood,  for  their  hospitality  at  Raglan  and  at 
The  Rolls  Hall  respectively  ;  also  to  those  inhabitants  of  Monmouth  who 
1  This  is  printed  in  c.vtcnso  later  on  (seep.  38). 
2  See  p.  108  of  this  volume. 
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had  so  kindly  invited  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  their  houses 
during  the  meeting  ;  also  to  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  Mr.  H.  E.  Sheppard, 
Col.  Bradney  and  Mr.  Skipton  for  their  excellent  and  interesting  papers  ; 
also  to  those  friends  who  had  assisted  in  forming  a  temporary  museum 
and  had  explained  the  various  objects  of  interest  during  the  excursion, 
especially  the  Rev.  Father  Moore  for  his  assistance  during  the  conver- 
sazione the  previous  evening.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  mention  all 
their  benefactors  by  name,  for  one  and  all  had  done  their  utmost  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  event.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  several  votes  of  thanks  were  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  said  he  wished  specially  to  express  his  indebtedness 
to  the  local  secretary,  the  Rev.  LI.  W.  Bevan.  He  had  been  secretary 
now  for  eighteen  years  and  had  worked  with  many  excellent  local  secre- 
taries ;  but  none  of  them  had  been  more  zealous  or  efficient  than  his  kind 
and  worthy  host  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bevan.     (Cheers.) 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place  for  next  summer's 
meeting,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 


THURSDAY'S     PROCEEDINGS. 

On  Thursday  the  Society  concluded  its  three  days'  visit  to  Monmouth 
and  neighbourhood.  In  the  morning  at  the  Shire  Hall  the  Council  of  the 
Society  held  a  meeting,  and  at  9.30  the  company  started  on  a  tour  through 
the  interesting  villages  of  Staunton,  St.  Briavels,  and  Newland.  On  their 
way  many  of  the  party  visited  the  famous  Buckstone  and  the  Double  View, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  village  of 

STAUNTON. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  were  met  at  the  Church  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Jones,  D.D.,  who,  after  the  reading  of  some  Collects, 
offered  the  company  a  hearty  welcome  to  Staunton,  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Church  and  its  history.  He  stated  that 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  was 
founded  on  a  paper  prepared  in  1882  by  J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
He  said:  "  The  registers  date  from  1653.  The  first  mention  of  an  incumbent 
of  Staunton  is  of  'Robert  Priest  of  Staunton,  in  1139,'  which  must  have 
been  only  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the 
present  church.  The  next  notice  is  in  1302,  when  '  John  de  Woodward, 
clerk,  was  instituted  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior  and  Monks  of 
Monmouth. '  From  that  date  to  the  present  time  there  was  an  unbroken 
list  of  incumbents.1    The  Communion  Plate  is  of  interest,  a  cup,  cover  and 

1  See  also  a  paper  by  the  late  Sir  John  Maclean  on  the  "  Manor  and  Advowson  of 
Staunton,"  Vol.  VII.  of  these  Transactions,  p.  254. 
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paten  being  given  in  1685  to  the  church  by  Henry  Benedict  Hall,  of  High 
Meadow,  the  then  patron  of  the  living.  In  the  construction  of  the  church 
there  may  be  seen  the  whole  history  of  the  development  from  the  possible 
Saxon,  in  the  font,  through  the  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture.  From  the  existence  of  the  very 
ancient  font  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  an  older  church.  The 
earliest  part  of  the  present  church  was  commenced  about  the  year  1100, 
and  the  old  builders,  not  being  in  a  hurry  to  finish  their  work,  built  slowly 
on  and  on.  The  style  of  building  was  changing  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  alterations  is  shown  in  the  varied  style  of 
the  arches.  The  work  was  begun  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave, 
where  there  are  two  arches  distinctly  Norman,  being  plain  semi-circles 
without  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  simplest  form,  without  any 
transitional  character.  The  next  three  arches,  on  the  north,  begin  to 
show  change ;  their  form  is  pointed,  but  they  have  no  mouldings,  and  they 
still  retain  the  Norman  type  in  the  capitals.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  was  completed  before  that  in 
the  south  aisle  was  begun.  Passing  to  the  south,  mouldings  begin  to  be 
introduced.  At  first  the  carving  on  the  capitals  is  of  a  very  simple  char- 
acter, but  generally,  as  the  builders  passed  to  the  east,  the  forms  became 
Early  English  in  type. 

"  This  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  is  very  interesting, 
because  one  does  not  often  see  the  whole  process  of  change  in  architectural 
style  so  plainly  shown  in  a  single  building.  Probably  the  church  was  com- 
pleted about  ad.  1200,  its  plan  being  cruciform,  and  consisting  of  nave, 
with  very  narrow  aisles  (as  may  be  still  seen  in  St.  Briavel's  Church),  two 
transepts,  central  tower  and  chancel,  narrower  than  at  present.  The  first 
alteration  made  in  the  church  was  the  widening  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
that  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  date  being  shown  by  the  window  at  the  west  end.  When  this  was 
done  the  wall  of  the  transept  was  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  on  that  side- 
had  to  be  strengthened,  because  the  tower  began  to  give  way.  Besides 
the  alterations  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  others  have  been  made  at 
subsequent  dates.  The  other  aisle  was  widened,  and  the  west  wall  of  the 
north  transept  removed.  The  third  alteration  was  probably  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  was  widened,  which  was  a  source  of  injury 
to  the  tower,  because  the  walls  did  not  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches  so 
well  as  they  did  before.  There  is  an  interesting  piscina  in  the  north 
chapel,  the  position  of  which  is  rather  unusual. 

"  On  the  approach  to  the  pulpit  a  curious  alteration  must  have  been 
made  in  the  15th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th ;  viz.,  the  building 
of  the  stone  stairs  against  the  wall.  These  stairs  served  three  purposes : 
first  as  a  means  of  ascent  to  the  pulpit ;  then  as  an  approach  higher  up  to 
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the  rood-loft ;  and  next  to  the  belfry.  Before  this  stairs  was  constructed, 
access  both  to  the  rood-loft  and  the  belfry  must  have  been  gained  by  a 
ladder,  which  means  of  ascent  was  not  unusual  in  early  times.  Later  oni 
when  musical  services  began  to  be  somewhat  common,  staircases  were 
nearly  always  put  to  the  rood-lofts.  There  are  two  fonts  in  the  church. 
The  more  modern  one  used  to  stand  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  south 
aisle,  at  the  back  of  the  present  reading  desk,  but  moved  to  its  present 
position  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  at  the  last  restoration  of  the  church  in 
1872.  On  the  older  font  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
probable  date.  Some,  among  whom  was  the  late  Professor  Middleton, 
believed  it  to  be  Saxon  ;  others  that  it  is  early  Norman  ;  others  have 
stated  it  to  be  a  Roman  altar  converted  into  a  font,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable.  It  consists  of  a  solid  cube,  being  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,  and  very  slightly,  though  curiously,  ornamented  on  the 
exterior.  Height  28f  inches,  length  23  inches,  breadth  22  inches.  It  is 
hollowed  into  a  square  basin,  nearly  13  inches  deep.  The  marks  of 
the  staples  remain,  showing  that  it  was  among  the  number  that  were 
locked  during  very  superstitious  times.  The  order  for  locking  fonts  was 
made  in  1236.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  there  is  an 
aumbry  or  ambry.  This  would  be  used  for  keeping  the  holy  vessels  ; 
also  the  salt,  oil,  and  a  basin,  the  latter  being  for  the  use  of  the 
sponsors,  should  any  of  the  chrism,  or  holy  oil,  remain  on  their  hands, 
after  receiving  the  child  from  the  font." 

Before  leaving  the  Church  Canon  Jones  asked  the  members  to 
notice  the  "Long  Stone,"  as  it  is  now  called,  which  they  would  see  as 
they  passed,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Coleford. 

This  remarkable  monolith  stands  inside  the  Forest  hedge.  It  is  an 
unhewn  stone,  and  stands  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  probably  it  is 
as  deep  beneath  it.  No  tradition  concerning  it  remains,  except  that  if  it 
be  pricked  with  a  pin,  exactly  at  midnight,  it  will  bleed ;  probably  arising 
from  the  superstitious  belief  that  it  was  a  human  being  turned  into 
stone.  It  stands  due  East  from  the  Buckstone.  There  was,  till  lately,  a 
similar  stone,  also  called  "The  Long  Stone,"  standing  in  a  field  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Bream  to  St.  Briavel's.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  that  it  was  a  Roman  Centurial 
mark  showing  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  land. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  old  village  cross  standing  in  the  road 
near  the  church  gate,  and  to  the  "  Castle  Meadow,"  which,  however,  the 
members  had  not  time  to  inspect.  The  name  "  Castle  Meadow  "  is  a 
misnomer,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  a  castle  having  existed  here ;  but  it  was 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Manor  House  of  Staunton  belonging  to  Robert 
Brayne,  who  died  in  12th  Elizabeth  (1570),  leaving  two  daughters  co- 
heiresses :    Emma,  married   to   Sir  Charles   Somerset,   Knight,   and   Ann 
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married  to  George  Winter,  Esq.  In  20th  Elizabeth,  by  deed  dated  27th 
January,  a  partition  was  made  of  this  Manor,  and,  inter  alia,  the  Manor 
House,  then  being  utterly  in  decay,  was  assigned  to  George  Winter,  who 
died  24th  Elizabeth,  and  was  sold  to  Benedict  Hall,  of  Highmeadow. 
Subsequently  this  field  was  exchanged  by  William  Hall  with  the  Rector 
for  a  like  parcel  of  land,  and  since  then  has  formed  part  of  the  Rectorial 
glebe. 

ST.    briavel's. 

On  leaving  Staunton  the  party  drove  through  Coleford  to  St.  Briavels, 
noticing  on  the  right,  about  half  a  mile  from  Staunton,  the  remarkable 
maenhir  called  locally  "Long  John."  An  excellent  luncheon  was  provided 
at  St.  Briavel's  by  Mrs.  Kear,  of  the  George  Inn. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  which  was  thrown  open  by  the 
kindness  of  W.  Furlong,  Esq.  The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  read  some  passages 
from  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev.  Taprell  Allen  on  the  Castle,  which 
will  be  found  in  vol.  ix.  of  these  Transactions,  recounting  the  foundation  of 
the  castle  by  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford  (temp.  Henry  I.),  and  its  later 
acquisition  by  the  Crown.  It  was  until  1838  the  official  residence  of 
the  Constable  of  the  Hundred  of  St.  Briavel's.  The  foundation  of  the 
Norman  Keep  remains  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Castle.  The 
Transitional  Norman  Architecture  of  the  entrance  towers  and  chapel  were 
noted,  as  also  the  very  beautiful  Decorated  chimney,  not  now  in  its 
original  position,  and  the  recently-discovered  dungeon  under  the  east  gate 
tower. 

The  members  next  visited  the  church,  where  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley 
pointed  out  the  chief  points  of  interest,  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Taprell 
Allen  through  illness.  Here  a  very  beautiful  white  altar  frontal  was 
shown,  which  is  considered  to  be  pre-Reformation  in  date,  but  which 
appears  to  be  made  of  brocade  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne.  This  church 
has  been  greatly  damaged  by  restoration. 

NEWLAND    CHURCH. 

From  St.  Briavel's  the  party  drove  to  Newland,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley.  After 
conducting  the  party  over  the  old  church,  the  following  paper  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Bagnell-Oakeley  was  read  : 

"  Newland  Church  differs  in  one  respect  from  the  generality  of  the  old 
churches  of  Gloucestershire,  for  while  most  of  them  bear  traces  of  their 
Norman  origin,  and  were  gradually  added  to  in  different  styles  as  years 
rolled  on,  this  church  appears  to  have  been  built  as  we  now  see  it,  with  a 
few  trifling  additions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  took  many  years  to 
complete,  as  the  base  and  windows  of  the  tower  are  of  a  Decorated  period, 
while  the  battlements  are  Early  Perpendicular. 
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"  The  absence  of  earlier  work  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
while  the  great  Norman  church-building  movement  was  in  progress, 
Newland  was  still  a  dense  forest ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  that  the  parish  was  formed  out  of  all_  assarts,  which  had  been 
made,  or  that  should  hereafter  be  made  in  the  Forest,  and  that  had  not 
already  been  united  to  any  existing  parish.  It  is  the  Mother  Church  of 
Coleford,  Bream,  and  Clearwell.  These  parishes  originally  formed  part 
of  Newland,  and  were  only  provided  with  chapels  for  their  religious 
services.  There  is  no  mention  of  Newland  in  Domesday.  King  Edward  I. 
gave  the  advowson  of  the  church  (ecclesiam  de  nova  terra — church  of 
Newland)  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1304-5 
he  granted  him  license  to  appropriate  it  to  himself  and  his  successors  for 
ever.  The  tithes  of  the  assarted  lands  were  given  to  the  church  in  1336, 
and  the  great  tithes  remained  in  the  see  of  Llandaff  until  recent  date. 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  now  the  patronage  of  the  living. 

"  The  church  of  Newland  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  but  whether  this 
was  the  old  dedication  is  uncertain. 

"  This  noble  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  two  nave  aisles,  two 
chancel  aisles,  or  chantry  chapels,  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  south  aisle, 
porch,  and  grand  tower.  The  nave  is  57  feet  9  inches  long  by  29  feet 
8  inches  wide,  the  aisles  are  each  26  feet  wide,  and  the  chancel  43  feet 
long.  The  styles  of  architecture  are  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
pillars  of  the  arcades,  five  in  each  aisle,  are  octagonal.  There  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  a  Decorated  window- of  four  lights  in  the  west  end  of  the 
tower,  in  which  remains  of  some  of  the  old  glass  may  be  seen.  Another 
window  of  about  the  same  period  stands  in  the  east  end  of  the  Clearwell 
Chapel.  These  windows  give  the  date  of  the  building,  which  was  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  Perpendicular  window  of  rather 
uncommon  example  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  Gage  Chapel,  which  until  the 
restoration  in  1862  was  hidden  by  a  modern  vestry ;  most  of  the  other 
windows  have  been  renewed  or  are  modern. 

"The  north  wall  of  the  church  has  been  re-built,  and  two  buttres 
at  the  same  time  were  added ;  portions  also  of  the  south  aisle,  Clearwell 
Chapel,  and  the  eastern  walls  of  the  chancel  underwent  the  same  process, 
as  also  the  south  part  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  three  of  the  arches  in  the 
south  arcade,  and  two  in  the  north.  There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  arch  of  the  chancel,  which  was  the  same  before  the 
late  re-construction.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  entirely  new  ;  the 
old  one  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Perpendicular,  but  somewhat  decayed. 
The  original  clerestory  windows  were  small.  The  walls  of  the  nave  have 
been  raised,  and  the  present  high  clerestory  windows  were  inserted  in  the 
restoration  of  1862.  The  pulpit  was  made  out  of  some  of  the  oak  of  the 
old  roof.     The  painted  glass  of  the  new  east  window  was  given  by  Mrs. 
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Palmer,  of  Newland  House.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  windows  in  the  south  aisle  were  given  by  the 
Brickdale  family;  that  in  the  west  end  represents  the  four  Evangelists  with 
their  emblems.  The  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  was 
placed  in  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Ridout,  and  represents  the 
Good  Shepherd  attending  to  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  His  flock. 

"  The  porch  is  large,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  parvise,  or  priest's 
chamber,  over  it ;  it  has  a  second  doorway  on  the  east  side.  The  slab 
over  the  present  church  door  has  been  inserted  in  late  times  when  the 
window  opening  was  filled  up.  The  end  of  the  north  aisle  "shows  that  an 
alteration  has  taken  place,  and  Mr.  White,  the  architect  of  the  restoration 
of  this  church,  says  that  the  Gage  Chapel  was  added  in  1446,  when  also 
the  rood  staircase  appears  to  have  been  built.  There  is  an  entrance  door- 
way into  the  north  aisle,  as  also  a  private  entrance  to  the  Clearwell  Chapel, 
and  a  priest's  doorway  into  the  chancel  on  the  south  side.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  south  side  there  is  a  chantry  chapel,  built  by  one  of  the  early  owners 
of  the  estate  of  Clowerwell,  now  Clearwell. 

"  Between  the  Clearwell  Chapel  and  the  porch  is  the  Probyn  Chapel, 
containing  memorials  of  many  members  of  that  family.  This  was  called 
in  some  old  documents  King  Edward's  Chapel.  The  last  incumbent  of 
this  chantry  was  Edward  Fryer. 

"  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  Clearwell,  as  also  in  the  Probyn  Chapels, 
showing  the  site  of  the  ancient  altars  ;  there  now  exists  no  trace  of  a 
piscina  in  the  chancel,  but  there  is  an  aumbry  in  the  south  wall. 

"  The  tower  is  a  very  grand  one,  and  contains  a  peal  of  six  fine-toned 
bells;  the  weight  of  the  tenor  is  19  cwt.  Memorial  slabs  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period  have  been  used  as  sills  in  some  of  these  windows.  It  is 
remarkable  to  find  them  so  soon  transferred  from  their  original  purpose  to 
such  a  position.  The  turrets  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  cluster  in  the 
south-east,  which  contains  the  staircase  turret,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
The  tower  is  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  the  walls  at  the  base  are  over  six 
feet  in  thickness.  The  font  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  very  unusual  date, 
1661,  on  which  account  it  is  of  great  interest ;  it  formerly  stood  near  the 
tower.  When  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Association  visited  this 
church  in  1881,  Mr.  Middleton  drew  their  attention  to  an  aumbry  existing 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  probably  showed  the  original 
position  of  the  font.  The  use  of  this  aumbry  was  to  hold  the  salt  and  oil 
used  at  baptism.  There  are  in  the  floor  of  this  church  five  altar  slabs ;  one 
measuring  9  ft.  4  ins.  by  2  ft.  5  ins.  is  under  the  present  altar,  and  was 
anciently  the  high  altar  slab.  The  others  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  flooring  of  the  church,  and  were  no  doubt  the  altar  slabs  of  various 
chantry  chapels  ;  three  of  these  altar  slabs  have  been  used  since  their 
desecration  as  memorial  stones.    The  monuments  of  this  church  are  worthy 
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of  notice.  Among  them  are  two  effigies  of  priests  in  eucharistic  vestments. 
The  one  on  the  south  side  is  beautifully  executed,  and  dates  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  other  is  nearly  a  century  later, 
with  a  chasuble,  and  all  of  a  different  type. 

"In  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Joce,  of  Clearwell, 
and  his  wife  ;  it  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  This  monument  was  sadly 
damaged  by  being  scraped  during  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heir  of  this  John  Joce,  or  Joyce,  married  a  certain  Greyndour, 
who  by  that  marriage  acquired  the  Clearwell  estate.  A  descendant,  Robert 
Greyndour,  married  Johanna,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Rugg,  or 
Rigge,  of  Charlescombe,  County  Somerset.  He  died  in  1443,  and  his 
widow  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  in  the  church  of  Newland,  at  the  altar 
of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  obtained  royal  license  to  endow 
it  with  £\-z  per  annum.     John  Clifford  was  the  first  chaplain. 

"The  Clearwell  estate  descended  to  the  Baynhams,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Throckmortons.  There  is  a  good  brass  in  this  chapel  to  some  members 
of  the  Baynham  family.  The  date  of  the  armour,  and  the  lady's  dress 
show  it  to  be  about  1443  ;  nearly  contemporary  with  this  brass,  though 
probably  later,  is  a  brass  plate,  inlaid  above  the  heads  of  the  two  figures, 
with  which,  however,  it  has  no  connection.  It  is  a  curious  representation 
of  an  iron  or  coal  miner,  equipped  for  work,  with  cap,  pick,  candle,  and 
hod  on  his  back.  No  doubt  the  owner  of  this  crest  was  a  freeminer  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  In  the  floor  of  this  chapel  are  some  remains  of  interesting 
tiles,  which  were  removed  from  different  parts  of  the  church  at  the 
restoration.  One  has  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  another 
Beauchamp,  &c. 

"  Similar  tiles  occur  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Monmouth,  and  Malvern 
Abbey. 

"  In  the  churchyard,  on  the  north-east  of  the  church,  lies  the  effigy  of 
Jenkin  Wyrall,  a  forester-of-fee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  probably 
the  only  effigy,  excepting  one  in  Pershore  Abbey,  in  hunting  costume,  in 
the  Kingdom.  He  wears  a  peculiar  loose  cap,  folded  in  plaits,  and  tied 
together  towards  the  top.  A  small  portion  of  an  inner  garment  appears 
under  a  loose  frock,  or  jupon  with  full  sleeves,  and  a  short  skirt,  which  was 
put  on  over  the  head,  as  there  is  no  opening  down  the  breast ;  it  is  slit  at 
the  sides.  He  has  trunk  hose,  fitting  closely  to  the  legs,  and  low  boots, 
which  are  here  open  at  the  ankles  at  the  outside — they  are  not  open  on  the 
inside.  The  horn  is  of  the  usual  shape,  but  small,  and  the  hanger  or 
hunting  sword,  which  is  slung  by  a  double  strap,  has  what  appears  to  be 
a  small  scabbard  for  a  knife,  attached  to  the  larger.  Jenkin's  feet  rest  on 
a  brache,  or  hunting  dog.     The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows : — 

'  HERE    LYTHE    J0NK    (IN)    WYRALL,    FORESTER-OF-FEE, 

YE    WHICH    DYSESED    ON    THE    VIII.    DAY    OF    SYNT 

LAUROC,      THE      YERE      OF      OUR      LORDE      MCCCCLVII. 

ON    HIS    SOULE    GOD    HAVE    MERCY. AMEN.' 
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"It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  should  be  in  English  at  this 
date. 

"  On  the  south-west  of  the  churchyard  cross  stands  a  monument  of  a 
bowman  ;  the  figure  is  nearly  life-sized,  incised  on  a  slab  in  a  dress  of 
Jacobean  type.  As  bow-bearer  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  his  Majesty  with 
a  bow  and  arrow,  and  six  men  clothed  in  green,  whenever  his  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  hunt  within  the  forest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  present  time  the  body-guard  of  her  Majesty  in  Scotland  consists  of 
archers  of  the  guard. 

"The  shaft  of  the  churchyard  cross  is  modern,  but  the  old  base  is 
close  by  it,  and  has  a  niche  in  it,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  reliquary, 
or  as  a  receptacle  for  the  pyx,  when  offices  were  said  in  the  churchyard. 

"  Newland  is  fortunate  in  having  two  sets  of  almshouses.  The  one  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  was  founded  in  1615  by  William  Jones,  a 
Hamburgh  merchant,  for  sixteen  old  men  and  women,  with  a  lectureship 
attached  to  the  charity.  The  same  person  founded  the  Monmouth 
Grammar  School  and  almshouses. 

"  The  other  almshouses  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  were 
founded  in  1632  by  Bell,  who  received  some  of  the  chantry  lands.  He 
also  founded  a  Grammar  School,  which  is  now  removed  to  Coleford.  The 
original  school  buildings  stand  on  the  west  of  the  churchyard,  and  were 
sold  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  new  ones  at  Coleford." 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  company  were  subsequently 
hospitably  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley, 
and  afterwards  the  party  practically  dispersed,  returning  to  their  respective 
homes  by  the  numerous  available  routes. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  the  Monmouth  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  since  the  first  meeting  after  its 
inauguration  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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At  the  Autumn  Meeting  held  at  Cirencester 
On  Thursday,  September  24th,   1896. 


The  Autumn  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Cirencester 
•on  Thursday,  under  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the 
local  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  Whatley,  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley, 
and  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  gathering  resulted,  the 
following,  among  others,  taking  part :  Mr.  Wilfred  Cripps, 
C.B.,  Mr.  M.  Biddulph,  M.P.,  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph, 
Miss  Biddulph,  Mr.  and  Miss  Cator,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christopher  Bowly,  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  and 
Miss  Martyn,  Miss  Mason,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  and  Miss  Clarke, 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  and  Miss  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Whatley,  Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson,  Rev.  W.  Butt,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Fox,  Mr.  T.  Sherwood  Smith,  Mr.  F.  J.  Tarr,  Surgeon- 
General  Langdale,  Mr.  G.  M.  Currie,  Mrs.  Currie,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Howell,  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  Rev. 
L.  W.  and  Mrs.  Bevan,  Rev.  D.  Le  Pitcairn,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Ellis  Viner,  Mr.  J.  Tibbitts,  Mr.  H.  E.  Norris,  Mr. 
H.  S.  R.  Skipton,  Mrs.  Skipton,  Master  Skipton,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Madan,  Mr.  G.  W.  Keeling,  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  Rev.  S.  E. 
Bartleet,  Mr.  Barnsley,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  E.  Shaw,  Miss 
Atkyns,  Mr.  W.  Margetson,  Dr.  Oscar  Clarke,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stanton,  Mr.  V.  Perkins,  Mr.  N.  Witchell,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  Mr.  E.  C.  Gael,  Mr.  S.  H.  Swayne,  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Moore,  &c. 
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A    GENERAL    MEETING 

of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Church  Institute  at  it. 15,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Cripps,  C.B.,  in  the  chair,  when  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bowly,  the  revised  code  of  rules  adopted  at  the  Monmouth  meeting 
were  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gael, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Palmer  Hallet  and  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  for  the  care  and  ability  with  which  they  drew  up  the  rules  under 
which  the  Society  has  been  conducted  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
which  only  now  require  such  revision  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand." 

Some  of  the  members  visited  the  Walnut  Trees,  and  inspected  Mr. 
Wilfred  Cripps'  museum  :  others  went  over  the  fine  old  parish  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  others  visited  the  Corinium  Museum,  where 
Mr.  Christopher  Bowly,  the  curator,  pointed  out  the  chief  objects  of 
interest,  including  a  cabinet  containing  a  fine  collection  of  Roman  remains 
obtained  during  the  drainage  works  in  Cirencester,  and  sent  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Bravender. 

Interesting  papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Whatley  and 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Society's 
Transactions.1 

CARRIAGE     EXCURSION. 

Assembling  at  the  Corinium  Museum  at  11.45,  the  members  took  their 
seats  in  three  breaks  supplied  by  the  King's  Head  Hotel,  and  started  on  a 
carriage  excursion,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  as  usual  proving  himself  a  most 
efficient  and  instructive  guide.  The  weather,  except  for  one  heavy  storm 
as  the  party  were  driving  from  Pinbury  to  Sapperton,  was  fine  and 
pleasant,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  elements  then  prevailing  this 
was  a  stroke  of  good  luck  on  which  all  present  congratulated  themselves 

DAGLINGWORTH 

was  the  first  halting  place,  and  here  the  visitors  were  met  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Martyn.  The  interesting  remains  of  the  nuns'  cell  near  the 
Manor  Farm  were  first  inspected.  Recent  excavations  have  disclosed  fuller 
details  of  the  building,  the  original  paving  of  two  apartments  being 
exposed,  while  two  pointed  doorways  remain  in  situ.  Mr.  Bazeley  said 
the  advowson  and  some  lands  at  Daglingworth  were  given  to  nuns  of  the 
Godstow  nunnery,  near  Oxford,  and  they  had  a  small  cell  there— a  small 
dependent  priory  in  which  a  few  of  them  lived.  Some  of  the  alterations 
in  the  church  were  effected  by  the  nuns  of  Godstow.  They  not  only  held 
1  See  vol.  six.,  p.  394,  and  p.  114  of  this  volume. 
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the  advowson,  but  also  the  manor,  for  close  to  the  cell  he  pointed  out  the 
manor  culver  house  or  dove-cot.  The  name  culver  house  was  derived  from 
colnmba,  the  Latin  name  for  dove,  and  a  culver  house  was  a  house  for 
pigeons  or  doves,  the  old  weapon  known  as  a  culverine  being  probably,  he 
thought,  a  gun  used  for  shooting  pigeons.  This  culver  house  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  the  county,  the  original  potence  or  revolving  ladder  for 
examining  the  pigeon  holes  being  still  in  use. 

Mr.  Whatley  exhibited  an  interesting  seal  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Boniface 
IX.,  dated  1389,  found  at  Daglingworth. 

At  the  ancient  and  interesting  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  its 
chancel,   vestry,   nave,  north  nave  aisle,   south    porch,   and  low  massive 
western  tower,  the  party  lingered  some  time.    After  a  glance  at  the  fifteenth 
century  cross  in  the  churchyard,  the  Rector  conducted  a  short  service  in 
the  beautifully  kept  church,  and  then  Mr.  Bazeley  pointed  out  its  architec- 
tural  features.       Attention   was   directed   to    the   Norman    south   porch, 
carrying   a    sundial,    from   which  the   ivy   had   recently   been    removed, 
while  the  inner  doorway  leading  into  the  church  from  the  porch  is  also 
surmounted   by  a  sundial,   showing    that   it    was   originally    an   external 
doorway,  and  therefore  older  than  the  Norman  porch.     In  fact,  the  church 
is  undoubtedly  of  Saxon  origin,  and  some  of  the  Saxon  "long  and  short 
work"  at  the  angles  of  the  nave  and  chancel  still  remains.     Mr.  Bazeley 
pointed  out  examples  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  in  the  church — 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  the  fifteenth  century  windows  and  tower  (replacing 
older  work).     One  of  the  Norman  windows  was  given  some  time  ago  to 
the  Rector  of  Barnsley,  when  the  nave  aisle  was  built,  and  by  him  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  his  church,  and  Mr.  Bazeley  thought  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  restored.     The  alterations  made  in  the  church  by  a  former  late  rector, 
Canon  Raymond  Barker,  during  the  restoration  in  1845,  were  pointed  out, 
a  curious  feature  being  at  that  time  destroyed.     An  arch  then  spanned  the 
nave  just  below  the  south  door,  having  carried  an  ancient  tower  which 
formerly  stood  over  the  western  bay  of  the  nave,  but  on  its  falling  into 
disrepair,  the  present  fifteenth  century  tower  was  built  on  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.     In  1845  this  old  nave  arch  was  in  such  a  bad  state  that 
Canon  Raymond  Barker  removed  it,  thereby  improving  the  church  eccle- 
siastically,  but  not  archaeologically.     On   the  western  side  of  this  arch 
there  existed  in  ancient  times  a  loft  or  parvise,  beneath  the  tower,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  priest  serving  the  church,  before  a 
rectory  was  built.     On  the  western  side  of  the  wall  over  this  arch,  so  that 
it  would  be  in  the  priest's  loft,  was  a  Norman  altar,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  credence  table  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary.     There  is  at  least 
one  consecration  cross  on  this  altar.     Near  the  pulpit  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave  may  be  seen  a  corbel  representing  the  head  of  a  lady  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Bazeley  suggested  that  it  might  have 
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supported  the  rood  screen.  The  chancel  arch  must  be  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  church  was  re-seated  in 
1845,  the  jambs  of  that  arch  were  found  to  be  partly  composed  of  sculptured 
stones,  with  their  faces  turned  inwards.  Three  of  these  sculptured  stones 
are  now  fixed  in  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  Mrs. 
Bagnall-Oakley  said  a  few  descriptive  words  concerning  them.  They 
represent  in  rude  fashion  the  Crucifixion,  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of 
blessing,  and  St.  Peter.  The  Crucifixion  is  peculiar  for  its  curious  mixture 
of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  styles  of  sacred  art.  St.  Peter  is  represented, 
according  to  the  Saxon  idea  of  him,  as  a  beardless  youth,  and  he  carries  a 
pre-Norman  form  of  key  ;  while  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  blessing  is 
represented  as  sitting  on  a  chair  similar  to  one  recently  found  at  Norwich, 
and  giving  the  blessing  in  the  Western  form  with  two  fingers  extended, 
and  not  in  the  Celtic  form  with  the  open  hand.  But  the  great  feature  of 
the  sculptures  was,  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley  remarked,  the  mixture  of  Saxon 
and  Celtic  styles  in  the  central  one,  pointing  to  some  Hyberno-Saxon 
influence  there,  as  to  which  she  knew  nothing. 

The  Rector  having  exhibited  the  copy  of  a  picture  of  a  recumbent 
figure  he  had  obtained  at  Milan,  showing  a  curious  effect  of  fore-shortening 
the  journey  was  resumed  to 

PINBURY. 

the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  the  Gloucestershire  historian.  Pinbury,  in 
the  parish  of  Duntsbourne  Rous,  is  a  fragment  of  the  Manor  House  which 
belonged  to  the  Poole  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  till  the 
Restoration.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  who  died  in 
1709,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  namesake,  the  author  of  the  Ancient 
and  Present  State  of  Gloucestershire,  published  in  1712,  the  year  after  his  death. 
The  great  local  historian  is  said  to  have  lived  and  died  at  Pinbury,  and  his 
heirs  dwelt  there  until  the  sale  of  the  Manor  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  1786. 
The  Manor  House  was  inspected,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Barnsley, 
and  the  beautiful  yew  avenue,  known  as  the  Nuns'  Walk,  the  only  relic  of 
the  nunnery  formerly  existing,  was  viewed  with  interest.  Mr.  Barnsley 
exhibited  a  fine  gold  coin  of  Antonia,  found  by  one  of  the  villagers  in  the 
rickyard  at  Pinbury.     In  a  blinding  storm,    the  drive  was  continued  to 

SAPPERTON. 

Luncheon  was  provided,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rector  of  Sapperton, 
in  the  school,  and  the  catering  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bingham,  of  Cirencester,  was 
excellent,  though  the  party  more  than  doubled  the  number  guaranteed. 
Mr.  Ernest  Whatley  read  a  short  paper  after  luncheon  relating  to 
finds  of  Roman  coins  at  Sapperton,  Bisley,  and  Tunley,  illustrated  by 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  coins  of  Nero,  Domitian,  Julian  I.,  and  other 
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reigns.     He  also  called  attention  to  a  very  heavy  torque  gold  ring,  found 
on  the  Daneway. 

Mr.  Bazeley  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Cropper,  a  move  was  made  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Kenelm,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Its  great  interest  lies 
in  the  costly  monuments  to  members  of  the  Poole  and  Atkyns  families. 
A  copy  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns'  epitaph  at  Sapperton  is  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  History  of  Gloucestershire,  and  at  page  335  appears  a  view 
of  Sapperton  House,  which  was  sold,  together  with  the  Manor,  to  Lord 
Bathurst  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  and  quickly  fell  into  a 
state  of  ruin.  As  the  cnurch  now  appears  it  is  an  eighteenth  century 
building,  being  rebuilt  by  the  Atkyns  family  in  the  first  decade  of  last 
century  in  Queen  Anne  style.  When  the  Manor  House  fell  into  disrepair, 
all  the  Late  Elizabethan  and  Early  Jacobean  oak  was  removed  to  the 
church,  where  it  was  used  for  the  seats,  minstrels'  gallery,  and  for 
panelling  the  south  transept.  The  central  tower  is  mnch  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  present  church. 

SUPPOSED    SAXON    VILLAGE. 

Leaving  Sapperton,  Coates  was  soon  reached  ;  but  time  did  not  allow 
of  an  inspection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  with  its  fine  western  tower 
and  ancient  inscription.  A  little  further  on  a  halt  was  called  at  Trews- 
bury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cator,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  camp  of  Roman 
origin,  which  commanded  the  two  great  ways — the  Acman  Street  or  Fosse 
Way,  and  the  Icenild  Street,  leading  westward  from  Cirencester.  Having 
walked  round  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Trewsbury,  the  party  crossed 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal ;  and  after  a  peep  at 
Thames  Head,  the  highest  source  of  the  Thames,  they  strolled  across  the 
fields  to  Hullasey  Wood,  a  grove  of  trees  situated  in  a  hollow  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Tetbury  Road  to  Tarlton.  Here,  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Biddulph,  M.P.,  excavations  have  been  made,  dis- 
closing the  walls  of  four  primitive  dwellings,  and  also  an  old  kiln,  and  the 
remains  of  about  thirty  of  such  dwellings  have  been  traced  in  the  wood, 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  village  of  considerable  size. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  imparted  such  information  as  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain.  He  said  that  in  the  ordnance  map  of  fifteen  years  ago 
this  place  was  marked  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  and  it  was  called 
Hullasey,  or  Hunlafe's  Sed.  In  the  Domesday  Record  of  1086  the  name  of 
the  parish  of  Coates  did  not  appear  ;  but  the  three  manors  of  Trewsbury, 
Hullasey,  and  Tarlton  were  mentioned.  The  manor  of  Hunlafe's  Sed, 
Hunlafe's  abode,  appeared  as  a  manor  of  400  acres,  with  a  population  of 
about  forty  people.  The  houses  now  disclosed  were  large  rectangular 
buildings,  some  having  rooms  opening   from  one  to  the  other.     Similar 
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buildings  in  Wales  were  erected  for  cattle  ;  but  Hunlafe,  Mr.  Bazeley 
thought,  would  not  require  thirty  buildings  for  cattle  in  a  small  place 
like  that.  In  digging  out  one  of  the  houses  they  came  upon  the  remains 
of  two  large  pots,  which  Mrs.  Bowly  had  cleverly  joined  together,  and 
those  were  the  only  remains  yet  found.  They  were  thought  to  belong  to 
the  Romano-British  period — after  the  Romans  left  Britain.  He  thought 
the  situation  of  the  village  explained  its  history.  Close  by  was  the 
powerful  Roman  camp  at  Trewsbury,  commanding  the  Fosse  Way  (leading 
from  Cirencester  to  Bath)  and  the  Icenild,  Street  leading  from  Cirencester 
to  Hampton  and  across  the  Severn  into  Wales.-  To  the  west  of  Hullasey 
was  an  ancient  road  joining  the  Icenild  Street  and  the  Fosse  Way,  passing 
through  Tarlton,  and  a  road  from  Hullasey  Wood  could  be  traced  up  to 
the  Tarlton  Road,  so  that  the  Tarlton  Road  was  there  before  the  Hullasey 
village.  The  well  at  the  source  of  the  Thames  supplied  Trewsbury  camp 
with  water,  and  thus  there  were  two  reasons  to  account  for  the  building 
of  the  ancient  village  at  Hullasey,  the  first  being  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Trewsbury  camp,  and  the  second  the  supply  of  water  at  Thames 
Head. 

This  interesting  relic  of  bygone  days  having  been  examined  with  care, 
the  company  were  entertained  to  tea  in  the  farm  buildings  by  Mr.  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  and  shortly  afterwards  those  from  a  distance 
drove  to  Kemble  to  catch  their  homewards  trains. 


NOTES    ON    THE   FIRST 
BRISTOL    AND    GLOUCESTERSHIRE    PRINTERS. 

By  F.  A.  HYETT,   B.A. 

I  have  been  unable  to  head  my  Notes  "  Early  Printing  in 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
"Early  Printing"  {i.e.  printing  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries)  in  those  localities  there  was 
none.  The  few  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  will 
not,  I  fear,  enhance  the  typographical  reputation  of  the 
county  and  city  in  which  this  Society  is  specially  interested. 

England  was  somewhat  slow  in  welcoming  the  Art  of 
Printing  to  her  shores.  Twenty  years  elapsed  between  the 
printing  of  the  Psalmorum  Codex  by  Schceffer  and  Fust  at 
Mainz,  and  the  printing  of  The  Dictes  and  Sayeugis  of  the 
Philosophers'1  by  Caxton  at  Westminster.  But  her  backward- 
ness in  this  matter,  as  a  nation,  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  backwardness  of  her  provinces. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  printing-presses  had  been 
established  in  twenty-eight  provincial  towns  in  France,  and 
at  no  less  than  seventy-one  in  Italy.  But  only  two  English 
towns  (Oxford  and  St.  Albans)  can  boast  a  like  honour,  and 
during  the  next  fifty  years  that  number  was  only  increased 
to  ten. 

There  is  some  slight  evidence  that  Bristol  was  one  of 
these  ten  towns,  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  a 
press  was  temporarily  at  work  within  her  walls  during  her 
occupation    by   the    royalists   in    the    middle    of    the    17th 

1  I  have  named  the  two  earliest  dated  works.  But  the  interval  between 
the  first  undated  works  printed  in  Germany  and  England  was  probably 
twenty-three  years. 
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century ;  but  no  printing-press  was  permanently  established 
in  Bristol  for  218  years  after  the  appearance  of  Caxton's 
earliest  work.  Gloucestershire,  to  her  shame  be  it  said,  was 
still  more  of  a  laggard  in  the  race,  as  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  press  within  her  boundaries 
for  242  years  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England. 

BRISTOL. 

There  is  an  entry  in  one  of  the  MS.  Bristol  Calendars1 
that  in  the  year  1546  "  a  press  for  printing  was  set  up  in  the 
Castle,  which  is  used  daily  to  the  honour  of  God."  If  this 
was  so,  Bristol  may  claim  to  be  the  seventh2  provincial 
town  in  England  in  which  a  press  was  established.  Un- 
fortunately we  cannot  substantiate  the  statement,  as  no  book 
or  tract  bearing  a  Bristol  imprint  which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  1 6th  century  is  known  to  exist3.  Seyer  concludes  that 
this  press  was  used  for  the  printing  of  religious  tracts  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation,  an  inference  that  hardly  seems  to 
be  warranted. 

After  this  entry  in  the  Calendars  there  is  no  sort  of 
evidence  of  any  printing  at  Bristol  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  There  was,  however,  unquestionably  a  press  at  work 
there  from  1643  to  1645.  It  was  established  by  Robert 
Barker,  the  King's  printer,  probably  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Bristol  by  Prince  Rupert  on  July  26,  1643.  He  had  been 
the  royal  printer  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign 
the  right  to  print  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Statutes  and  Procla- 
mations had  been  granted  to  him.  He  was  the  printer  of 
the  161 1  authorised  version,  which  is  sometimes  known  as 
"  King  James's  Bible."  A  more  notorious  product  of  his 
press  was  a  Bible  which  appeared  in  1631,  which,  from  a 
remarkable  misprint,  is  known  as  the  "  Wicked  Bible."     He 

1  Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  ii.,  228. 

2  The  six  provincial  towns  at  which  presses  had  been  established 
before  1546  were  Oxford,  St.  Albans,  York,  Cambridge,   Tavistock,  and 

°        '  3  Bibliographic  a,,  ii.,  286. 
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was  in  partnership  for  a  time  with  one  John  Bill,  about 
whom  little  is  known.1 

There  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  Barker  took  his 
printing-press  to  York  and  Shrewsbury  before  he  brought  it 
to  Bristol ;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  work  extant 
bearing  the  imprint  of  either  of  those  places. 

I  give  below  a  short  description  of  twelve  works  which 
probably  emanated  from  the  Bristol  press.  Ten  of  these 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allnutt  in  his  paper  on  "  English 
Provincial  Presses"  in  Bibliographic  a,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  287-8.  All 
bear  a  Bristol  imprint,  and  Barker  and  Bill's  names  appear 
on  four  of  them. 

The  other  two  [Nos.  (7)  and  (8)]  were  kindly  brought  to 
my  notice  by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Neither  has  any  imprint,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for 
attributing  both  to  the  Bristol  press.  They  are  in  that 
marvellous  collection  of  Civil  War  Tracts,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  formed  by  George  Thomason, 
and  which  is  generally  known  as  the  "  King's  Pamphlets."2 
Thomason  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  the  title-page  of 
every  tract  the  date  at  which  it  came  into  his  possession, 
and  sometimes,'  when  there  was  no  imprint  on  the  title,  he 
added  the  date  of  issue  and  the  place  of  printing.  It 
generally  happened  that  he  obtained  his  tracts  within  a  few 
days  of  their  publication.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
careful  habits,  and  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  accuracy 
of  his  MS.  notes.  The  words  in  brackets  on  the  two  titles 
of  these  two  tracts  were  in  Thomason's  handwriting. 

I  have  examined  copies  of  Nos.  (1),  (2),  (3),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8), 
and  (11).  The  titles  of  Nos.  (4),  (9),  and  (10)  I  have  taken 
from  Bibliogyaphica,  ii.,  pp.  287-8.  I  have  given  them  in  the 
order  of   date   in  which   it   seems  probable   that   they  were 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  a  notice  of  the  Bill  family  has  appeared  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  Ser.  8,  vol.  xi. 

2  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation  and  preservation  of  this 
collection  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan  in  Bibliographica,  vol.  iii., 
pp.   291—308. 
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printed.  Mr.  Allnutt  thinks  that  tract  No.  (1)  on  my  list 
appeared  before  tract  No.  (2),  but  the  dates  do  not  bear 
this  out.  No.  (1)  was  probably  printed  within  two  or 
three  days  of  January  5,  and  No.  (2)  was  not  printed  till 
January  22. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tracts  (1) — (3)  are  dated  "Jan. 
1043,"  and  tract  (4)  is  dated  "  Feb.  1643."  This  year  must  in 
all  these  cases  be  read  164^,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the 
King's  printer  should  have  been  at  work  at  Bristol  while  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cromwellians,  which  was  the  case  in 
January   164!. 

(1)  The  Association,  Agreement,  and  Protestation  of 
the  Counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  January  5,  1643. 
Bristoll,  Printed  by  Robert  Barker  and  John  Bili,  Printers 
to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty:  MDC.XLIII. 
Sm.  4to.  Bodleian. 

Title,  one  leaf;  Articles  of  Association,  &c,  pp.  i — 6. 
"Bili"  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  "Bill." 

(2)  Disloyalty  of  Language  Questioned  and  Censured, 
or,  A  Sermon  Preached  against  the  licencious  (sic)  loose- 
nesse  of  Seditious  Tongues.  By  Richard  Towgood, 
B.D.,  one  of  His  Majesties  Chaplains,  and  Vicar  of 
Saint  Nicholas  Church  in  Bristoll.  Ian.  17,  1642.  With 
a  Brief  Corollarie  Now  added,  questioning  and  censuring 
Rebellious  Actions.  Tit.  3.  1,2...  Bristoll,  Printed 
for  Rich.  Marsell,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  him  in  Bristol, 
1643.     12  mo.     British  Museum. 

Title,  To  the  Reader,  and  Imprimatur,  4  leaves ;  Sermon, 
pp.  1 — 59;  Corollarie,  pp.  61 — 97.  The  Imprimatur  is  "  Tho. 
Bristol,  Ian.  22,  1643."  In  his  address  to  the  Reader,  the 
author  says:  "The  Presse  being  now  brought  to  Bristoll  hath 
given  opportunity  to  some  to  presse  me  for  publishing  these 
Notes  with  urgent  importunity."     Press  mark  4474  a.  37. 

(3)  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  From  Colonell  Francis 
Anderson  to  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  Ianuary  20,  1643. 
Touching  the  Invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Marquesse  of  Argyle  and  Sir  William 
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Armyne  to  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  20  of  Ianuary, 

1643.     The  Copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Glemham's  Letter  in 

Answer   to   the    Lord    Marquesse    of    Argyl's   and   Sir 

William  Armyne's.    Printed  at  the  Desire  of  both  Houses 

now  Assembled  at   Oxford.      Edw.   Norgate.      Bristoll, 

Printed  by  Robert  Barker,  and  John  Bill,  Printers  to  the 

King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.    MDCXLIII.    Sm.  4:0. 

Bodleian. 

Title,   one  leaf;    Letters,   pp.   1—6.     Another  edition  was 
printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year. 

(4)  Certain  Observations  Upon  the  New  League  or 

Covenant.     .     .     .     4to.     Bodleian. 

Same  Imprint  as  No.  2.  "  Imprimatur  Tho  :  Bristol.  Feb. 
20,  1643." 

(5)  Clero-laicum  Condimentum.     Or  A  Sermon  Preached 

At    a   Visitation    in    Saint    Nicholas    Church    Bristoll, 

Aprill  16,  1644.     By  Richard  Standfast  Master  of  Arts, 

Rector   of    Christ-Church,    and    one   of    His   Majesties 

Chaplains.     Bristoll.     Printed  for  Thomas  Thomas,  and 

are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Broad-street,  1644.     Sm. 

4to.     Bodleian. 

Title,  Approval  by  Ed.  Tubbes,  Bishop  of  Bristol  (dated 
June  1,  1644),  and  Dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  2  leaves ; 
Sermon,  pp.   1 — 32. 

(6)  Mercurius    Hibernicus.      Or    A    Discourse   of    the 

late  Insurrection  in  Ireland.     .     .     .     Printed  at  Bristol, 

1644.     Sm.  4to.     British  Museum. 

Title,  Advertisement  "to  the  wel-tempered  Reader,"  and 
"  To  my  honourable  Friend  E.P.,"  2  leaves  ;  Mercurius, 
pp.  1—28.  Dated  by  Thomason  in  MS.  "June  17."  Press 
mark,  E.  52  (17). 

(7)  An  Answer  by  Letter  to  a  Worthy  Gentleman 

Who    desired   of  a    Divine  some  reasons  by  which   it 

might     appeare     how    Inconsistent    Presbyteriall    (sic) 

Government    is    with    Monarchy    [July    4].       Printed 

[Bristoll]  Anno  1644.     Sm.  4to.     British  Museum. 

Title,  one  leaf;  Answer,  pp.  1—78,     Press  mark,  E.  53  (13). 
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(8)  An  orderly  and  plaine  Narration  Of  the  Begin- 
nings and  Causes  of  this  Warre.  Also  Conscientious 
Resolution  against  the  Warre  on  the  Parliaments  side. 
Prov.  24,  21,  22.  .  .  .  [Said  to  be  at  Bristoll,  July  8] . 
Printed  Anno  1644.     Sm.  4to.     British  Museum. 

Pp.  1 — 24.     Press  mark,  E.  54  (3). 

(9)  His  Majesties  Most  earnest  and  sincere  desire  for 
Peace.  Expressed  in  two  most  gracious  Messages  .  .  . 
July  4,  1644,  and  •  •  •  September  8,  1644.  Since  the 
Victory  over  the  Earle  of  Essex  .  .  .  MDC.XLIIII. 
4to.     Bodleian. 

Same  imprint  as  No.  (1). 

(10)  The  Schedule.  In  this  Schedule  is  contained 
the  Exercise,  set  and  to  be  set  upon  Several  Com- 
modities    .     .     .     MDC.XLIIII.     4to.     Bodleian. 

Same  imprint  as  No.  (1). 

(n)  Newes  from  the  King's  Bath  Reporting  nothing 
but  an  Honest  means  whereby  to  establish  an  happy 
and  much  desired  Peace,  in  all  His  Majesties  Kingdoms 
Generally.  .  .  .  [Texts,  viz.  :  Ps.  122,  6  ;  Prov.  24, 
21  —2  ;  Eccles.  8,  2—5] .  Bristoll,  Printed  at  the  Authors 
Charge:   1645.     Sm.  4to.     British  Museum. 

Title,  one  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  (in  verse),  pp.  1 — 5; 
The  Definition  of  a  Roundhead,  p.  6 ;  Seven  Songs,  pp.  7 — 82. 
Press  mark,  E.  290  (19). 

(12)  A     Letter    from    the    Earl    of    Essex    to    His 

Highnesse   Prince    Rupert,    concerning    the    putting   to 

death  of  Souldiers  come  out  of  Ireland  taken  Prisoners. 

With  His  Highnesse  Answer  thereunto.  .  .  .  MDC.XLV. 

4to. 

Same  imprint  as  No.  (1).  A  copy  is  said  to  be  in  Lord 
Robartes'  Library. 

All  of  these  tracts  were  (as  was  natural,  seeing  that 
they  were  printed  by  the  King's  printer),  on  the  royalist 
side. 
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There  is  one  other  tract,  which,  as  it  has  a  Bristol  im- 
print, should  be  noticed ;  but  Thomason  attributes  it  to  a 
London  press.     Its  title  is  as  follows  : 

The  Declaration,  Vindication,  and  Protestation,  of 
Edward  Dobson,  Citizen,  Stationer,  London.  Wherein 
is  shewed  the  many  illegal  and  unjust  imprisonments 
which  the  said  Stationer  hath  suffered,  through  the 
malicious  and  envious  informations  of  the  Brownists, 
Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  and  other  seditious  Sectaries. 
Bristoll,  Printed  in  the  Yeere,  1664.  4to. 
British  Museum. 

Title,  one  leaf ;  Declaration,  pp.  1 — 6.  This  is  dated 
"  Novemb.  6"  by  Thomason,  and  he  has  added  after  Bristoll 
"but  indeed  London." 

On  Sept.  11,  1645,  Bristol  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Fairfax,  and  Barker  made  his  way 
back  to  London,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Fifty  years  elapsed  before  another  book  was  printed  in 
Bristol.  This  brings  me  to  the  first  permanently  established 
press  in  the  localities  to  which  my  notes  relate. 

In  1695,  the  Common  Council  of  Bristol,  having  tardily 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  "  a  printing-house  would  be 
useful  in  several  respects,"1  granted  the  petition  of  one 
William  Bonny,  to  be  allowed  to  open  business  as  a  printer 
in  Bristol. 

He  must  not  be  confused  with  another  Bristol  printer, 
Bonner,  who  printed  innumerable  broadsides  during  the 
second  half  of  the  next  century. 

The  first  work  published  by  Bonny,  now  in  existence,  is 
entitled  : 

An  Essay  on  the  State  or  England,  In  Relation  to  its 
Trade,  Its  Poor,  and  its  Taxes,  For  carrying  on  the 
present  War  against  France.  By  John  Cary,  Merchant 
in  Bristoll.  Bristoll :  Printed  by  W.  Bonny,  for  the 
Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  London     .     .     .     also  by 

1  Latimer's  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  18th  Century,  p.  49. 
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Tho.  Wall  and   Richard  Gravett,  near   the   Tolzey,  in 
Bristol,  Novem.  1695.     8vo. 

Two  Titles,  Dedications  to  the  King  and  to  the  Commons, 
and  Preface,  10  leaves;  Essay,  pp.  1 — 178. 

This  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  earliest  products  of 
the  first  permanently  established  Bristol  printing-press.  It 
has,  however,  much  more  than  a  typographical  interest.  It 
was  said  by  Locke  to  be  the  best  discourse  on  the  subject 
that  he  had  ever  read.  A  third  edition  was  issued  fifty  years 
after  its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  translated  into  French 
in  1755.  The  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  erection  of  Work- 
houses in  Bristol  (7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  32)  was  facilitated  by 
the  effect  which  this  Essay  had  produced  on  public  opinion. 
Other  towns  followed  the  example  of  Bristol,  and  Cary's 
little  book  doubtless  had  a  share  in  promoting  a  movement 
which  long  afterwards  developed  into  our  present  Workhouse 
system. 

Bonny  was  not  a  Bristolian,  and  as  the  Corporation  were 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  their  fellow-townsmen,  he  was 
prohibited  from  selling  books.  His  first  place  of  business 
was  in  Tower  Lane,  but  he  had  moved  to  Small  Street  in 
1703,  and  to  Corn  Street  in  1704.  He  continued  printing  in 
Bristol,  without  a  competitor,  till  1712  or  1713. 

Besides  Cary's  Essay,  the  following  products  of  his  press 
have  come  under  my  notice  : 

Civitas  Bristoll     ...      [A  Notice  that  1000  lb.  of 

silver  had  been  sent  to  the  Bristol  Mint] .    1696.  S.  sh.  fol. 

Midsummer   Sessions,   1696.     .     .     .     The    Humble 

Presentment   of    the    Grand    Inquest.      .      ...       1696. 

S.  sh.  fol. 

Proposals  for  the  better  Maintaining  and  Imploying 
the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Bristoll.  .  .  .  1696.  S.  sh.  fol. 
A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Court  of  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  at  St.  Peters  Church 
April  the  13th,  1699.  By  Hugh  Waterman  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Peters.  Bristol,  Printed  and  Sold  by  W. 
Bonny,  near  the  Tolzey.     1699.     Sin.  4to,  pp.  40. 
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Johannis  Subtermontani  Thermologia  Bristoliensis, 
or  Underbill's  Short  Account  of  the  Bristol  Hot-Well- 
Water,  Its  Uses  and  Historical  Cures.  .  .  .  1703. 
i2mo,  pp.  47. 

Phoenix  Moriendo  Revixit  :  Or  Britain's  Great 
Mourning  For  the  Late  King  William's  Death,  turned 
into  Rejoycing,  By  the  Happy  Succession  of  Queen 
Anne.     .     .     .     [2nd.  ed.  c.  1703].     Sm.  4to,  pp.  9. 

A  Second  Advertisement  concerning  the  Profaneness 
of  the  Play  House.     [1705.] 

Serious  Reflections  on  the  Scandalous  Abuse  and 
Effects  of  the  Stage  :  in  a  Sermon  Preach'd  at  the 
Parish-Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  City  of  Bristol, 
on  Sunday,  the  7th  day  of  January,  i7oi  By  Arthur 
Bedford  M.A.  Vicar  of  Temple-Church.  .  .  .  1705. 
Sm.  8vo,  pp.  44. 

The  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage-Plays :  shewing  their 

Natural  Tendency  to  Destroy  Religion,  And  introduce 

a  General  Corruption  of  Manners.     .     .     .     By  Arthur 

Bedford,  M.A.     .     .     .     1706.     8vo,  pp.  227. 

Copies  of  the  following  works  which  issued  from  Bonny's 

press  are  in  the  King  Street  branch  of  the  Bristol  Public 

Library : 

A  Sermon  preach'd  at  Bristol  by  John  Moore.  .  .  . 
1696.     i2mo. 

Several   Discourses  on  the  Unsearchable  Riches  of 

Christ.     .     .     .     By  William  Allein.     1697.     i2mo. 

The  French  Politick  detected.   .   .   .   By  F.  Gandouet. 

.    .     .     1709.     i2mo. 

Bonny  must  have  been  an  enterprising  man,  as  he  started 

one  of  the    earliest    provincial  newspapers.     This   was   The 

Bristol  Post-Boy,   a  copy  of  which  for  Aug.  12,  1704,  is  in  the 

possession  of  Mr.   T.   D.   Taylor  (of  the  Times  and  Mirror), 

and  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  copy  of  any  English 

provincial  newspaper  in  existence.     It  is  numbered  91,  so  if  the 

numeration  is  reliable  (which  is,  however,  seldom  the  case  with 

early  newspapers),  the  first  number  must  have  appeared  in 
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November,  1702.  The  only  other  provincial  newspaper  which 
can  make  as  good  a  claim  to  an  earlier  date  is  the  Norwich 
Postman,  the  first  number  of  which  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  September,  1701.  This  claim  also  rests  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  numeration,  as  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Norwich  Postman 
extant  is  numbered  348,  and  dated  May  1,  1708.  The  latest 
known  copy  of  the  Bristol  Post-Boy  appeared  in  May,  1712, 
and  it  was  certainly  discontinued  before  the  end  of  1713. 

In  1713  a  second  Bristol  newspaper  appeared,  entitled 
Sam.  Farley's  Bristol  Post  Man.  It  was  started  by  Samuel 
Farley,  the  first  of  a  family  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  Bristol  printing  for  nearly  a  century. 

This  paper  (unlike  its  predecessor,  which  was  printed  on  a 
single  sheet  folio)  contained  12  crown  4to  pages.  At  the  head 
of  the  title  were  woodcuts  of  a  galloping  postman  and  a  ship 
in  full  sail.  Not  many  copies  of  this  paper  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. Mr.  W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge  is  the  possessor  of  Nos. 
24 — 29,  which  appeared  between  Dec.  19,  1715,  and  Jan.  28,. 
1716. 

Seven  Bristol  newspapers  were  printed  by  members  of 
the  Farley  family  in  the  18th  century.  The  changes  in  the 
titles  of  these  are  very  confusing,  and  arose  sometimes  from 
family  quarrels,  and  sometimes  from  a  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  compositor. 

Samuel  Farley  does  not  seem  to  have  printed  much  besides 
newspapers,  sermons,  and  pamphlets.  The  Inflexible  Captive : 
A  Tragedy,  by  Hannah  More,  1774,  is>  as  ^ar  as  I  know,  the 
most  noteworthy  product  of  his  press.  He  left  two  sons, 
Samuel  and  Felix,  who  continued  to  print  in  Bristol,  some- 
times in  partnership  and  sometimes  as  rivals.  After  their 
deaths  their  respective  businesses  were  carried  on  by  their 
widows,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth. 

After  Samuel  Farley,  the  elder,  the  next  printer  who  ap- 
peared in  Bristol  was  Henry  Greep.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  work,  excepting  a  newspaper  called  The  Bristol  Mercury, 
which  he  started  in  1715,  and  which  had  but  a  short 
existence. 
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In  1724  J.  Penn  printed  "  The  Rules  for  the  Spelling  and 
Writing  English.     By  William  Baker.     Bristol."     i2tno. 

After  this  date  printing  apparently  became  more  profit- 
able, as  the  names  of  some  twenty-five  new  Bristol  printers 
occur  before  the  end  of  the  century. 


WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 

Passing  from  Bristol  to  the  administrative  county  of 
Gloucester,  if  the  claims  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
printing  press  in  our  county  are  to  be  decided  on  secondary 
evidence,  the  honour  must  be  awarded  to  the  little  town  of 
Wotton-under-Edge.  According  to  Archdeacon  Cotton, 
"John  Exell  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer  here  in  the 
year  1704."  But  no  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  printed  by  John 
Exell  is  in  existence.  Had  he  printed  any  book  or  tract  of 
either  general  or  local  interest  it  would  have  been  pretty  sure 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  Chestal  Library.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  there  was  a  printing.press  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge  in  1780.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a 
copy  of  a  book  entitled  "A  Portion  of  the  Psalms  selected 
from  the  Rev.  James  Merrick's  new  version  for  the  Use  of 
the  church  at  Wandsworth.  Wotton-under-Edge.  Printed 
by  Richard  Dyde.     MDCCLXXX." 

CIRENCESTER. 

The  first  dated  work  with  a  Gloucestershire  imprint  is 
a  newspaper  entitled  The  Cirencester  Post  or  Gloucestershire 
Mercury,  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Hinton  at  Ciren- 
cester. There  is  a  copy  of  vol.  ii.,  No.  37,  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  dated  July  25,  1720.  It  is  small  4to,  and 
contains  12  pages.  It  has  a  roughly  executed  woodcut  of 
Cirencester  as  head-piece,  showing  the  church,  and  Lord 
Bathurst's  and  Mr.  T.  Chester  Master's  houses.  If  the 
numeration  is  reliable,  and  there  were  52  numbers  in  vol.  i. 
and  37  in  vol.  ii.,  the  first  number  of  vol.  i.  must  have 
appeared  in  October  or  November,  1718.     If  then  we  leave 
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Bristol  out  of  account  and  ignore  Cotton's  mention  of  the 
Wotton  press,  1718  must  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  first 
Gloucestershire  printing  press  which  rests  on  satisfactory- 
evidence.  Hinton  also  printed,  in  1724,  a  Postscript  to 
A  Scriptural  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  which  had 
been  printed  in  Oxford  in  171 8.  I  have  seen  advertised  in  a 
bookseller's  Catalogue — 

The  Young   Astronomer's    Assistant,    and    Country- 
man's Daily  Companion,    with    Poem,    "  The   Author's 
iEtherial  Progress :    an   Illusion."      By  William   Hitch- 
man,  Shoemaker  of  Poulton,  near  Cirencester.     Ciren- 
cester :     Printed    for  A.   Wright  at   Holyrood-Ampney. 
1755.     i2mo. 
This    may   have   been    printed    by    G.    Hill,    or    Samuel 
Rudder    (the    Historian),    both    of   whom    were   printing   in 
Cirencester  as  early  as  1753. 

GLOUCESTER. 

There    is  a    controversial    and    scurrilous    tract,    entitled 

"The   Cobler  of  Gloucester:    or,  Magna  Charta  Discours'd 

between  A  Poor  Man  and  his  Wife.     .     .     .     Gloucester : 

Printed  by  T.  Cobb,  MDCCXIII."     The  imprint  is  thought 

by  Mr.  Allnutt  to  be  spurious,  and  I  am  disposed  to  endorse 

his  opinion.     Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is 

probable  that  the  printer  would  desire  to  conceal  his  name. 

I  know  of  no  other  work  in  existence  printed  by  T.  Cobb, 

nor  is  there  any  record  of  a  printing-press  at   that  date  in 

Gloucester.     If  I  am  right  in  rejecting  the  title-page  of  this 

work  as  evidence,  the  first  printers  in  the  city  of  Gloucester 

were  Robert  Raikes  the  elder,  and  W.  Dicey,  and  the  first 

Gloucester  printed  book  was  entitled — 

The  History  of  Great  Britain,   From  the  Tower  of 

Babel.    By  J.  Blanck,  Esq.    .    .     .    Gloucester:    Printed 

by  R.  Raikes  and  W.  Dicey,  for  the  Author ;    and  sold 

by  Gabriel  Harris  in   Gloucester,  Sam.  Went  in  Strowd 

(sic),  and  F.  Bonnick  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London, 

MDCCXXII. 

5 
Vol.  XX. 
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The  dedication,  which  is  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ot 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  commences,  "  Gentleman,  As  I  had 
the  Honour  to  serve  you  in  Parliament,  and  am  now  the  first 
Author  from  your  new  Printing  Press."  Raikes  and  Dicey 
also  founded  the  Gloucester  Journal,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  April  9,  1722.  The  partnership  between  them 
did  not  last  long,  and  Raikes  carried  on  the  business  alone 
till  his  death  in  1757.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  more 
famous  son,  Robert  Raikes,  who,  if  not  the  originator,  was  at 
least  one  of  the  most  prominent  promoters  of  the  Sunday 
School  movement.  Robert  Raikes  the  younger  continued  in 
business  till  1802.  The  Raikeses  seem  to  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  printing  in  Gloucester  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  But  in  1775  a  competitor  (who,  judged  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  press,  cannot  have  been  very  formidable) 
appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Pytt.  He  printed  An 
Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Gloucester  in  that  year,  and  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  s,  Gloucester,  which  appeared 
first  as  a  broadside  after  1784,  and  subsequently  in  i2mo, 
pp.  12,  in  1798. 

I  have  seen  some  verses  on  a  single  sheet  4to  (now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  J.  Taylor),  entitled — 

The    Great    Messenger  of  Mortality  or  A  Dialogue 

between    Death    and    a    Lady.     .     .     .      Printed    and 

Sold    by    W.    Price,    Black    Friars,    Southgate   Street, 

Gloucester.     By  whom  Travellers  and  Country  Dealers 

may  be  supplied. 

It    has    a    rough  but   quaint    woodcut   on    the    title.     From 

its  appearance  I  should  have  set  it  down  as  17th  century 

work  ;  but  'there  is  no  evidence  that  a  W.  Price  was  printing 

in  Gloucester  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

TEWKESBURY. 

Between  the  years  1760  and  1775  Samuel  Harward  printed 
at  Tewkesbury  a  large  number  of  penny  chap  books,  which 
attained  some  celebrity  on  account  of  the  high  prices  which 
some  of  them  realized  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Haslewood's  library 
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in  1833.  The  titles  of  88  of  these  are  given  in  The  Tewkesbury 
Yearly  Register,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  191-192,  and  in  Gloucestershire  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  226-228.  I  will  mention  the  following 
as  samples : 

The  Beautiful  Shepherdess  of  Arcadia. 

Bite    upon    Bite,    or   The    Miser    outwitted   by  the 
County  Lass. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. 

The  Bristol  Bridegroom. 
After  Harward's  departure  for  Cheltenham,  printing  at 
Tewkesbury  was  carried  on  by  Dyde,  who  wrote  and  printed 
The  Antiquities  of  Tewkesbury  Church  in  1787.  This  little  work 
was  enlarged  into  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tewkesbury, 
which  went  through  three  editions  between  1790  and  1803. 

CHELTENHAM. 

The  first  work  printed  in  Cheltenham  was  a  pamphlet  called 

Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Cheltenham 

Waters,  in  which  are  included  Occasional  Remarks  on 

different  Saline  Compositions.     By  J.  Smith,  M.D.    .    .    . 

Cheltenham:    Printed   and    Sold   by   S.    Harward;   sold 

also  at  his  shops  in  Glocester  and  Tewkesbury.    .    .    . 

1786. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  same  S.  Harward 

who  had  been  previously  printing  in  Tewkesbury. 

tetbury. 

Mr.  Allnutt,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  in  1878,  mentions  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  W.  Russell,  which  was  printed  by  J.  Wilton  at  Tetbury 
in  1796.  In  or  about  the  following  year  Wilton  started  a 
fortnightly  periodical  called  The  County  Oracle  and  Political 
Intelligence,  which  he  printed  at  the  Apollo  Press.  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lee's  History  of 
Tetbury,  p.  31. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  was  no  printing-press 
established  in  any  Gloucestershire  towns,  but  those  that  I 
have  named,  before  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE    FATAL    FIELD    OF    AGINCOURT. 
By  JAMES  BAKER,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

There  were  few  if  any  of  our  members  who  attended  the 
most  interesting  meeting  at  Monmouth  in  1896  whose  thoughts 
did  not  wander  back  in  history  to  the  year  1415,  when  Harry 
of  Monmouth  wished  for  no  man  more  from  England  to  share 
the  honour  of  St.  Crispin's  day  with  him. 

Monmouth  and  Agincourt  are  linked  together  by  King 
Henry;  but  few  from  Monmouth  or  from  England  have 
trodden  the  fields  and  woods  that  lie  around  the  sequestered 
village  of  Agincourt,  hidden  in  its  dell  by  wide-spreading 
trees  so  completely,  that  when  one  stands  upon  the  battle 
plain  near,  it  is  wholly  unseen. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1890,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  a  London  magazine,  that  I  found  myself 
wandering  over  the  battlefield  of  Crecy,  then  driving  on  to 
the  quaint  old  historic  town  of  Hesdin,  and  from  thence  en 
voiture  for  the  village  of  Agincourt. 

The  road  from  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Hesdin,  that  in  its 
dark  handsome-featured  natives  still  plainly  speaks  of  the 
Spanish  occupation,  leads  on  to  the  town  of  Fruges,  over 
a  steep,  hilly,  very  wooded  country,  from  the  heights  giving 
grand  views  of  the  country  around.  Up  through  a  lovely 
forest,  well  marked  on  the  map  in  Sir  Harris  Nicholas'  work 
on  Agincourt,  the  route  goes  ;  then  along  a  main  road  until 
at  about  seven  kilometres  from  Fruges  a  group  of  three  or 
four  houses  is  gained  ;  then  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  leads  on 
through  fields,  and  soon  ahead  is  seen,  in  a  woody  hollow, 
the  spire  of  the  church  of  Agincourt ;  but  ere  reaching  it  one 
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must  pass  the  little  cemetery  of  Ducamp,  spelt  Bucamps  in 
the  map  already  mentioned,  and  leaving  this  with  its  thatched 
well  on  the  right,  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  through  wooded 
lanes,  past  gardens  and  farms,  leads  on  to  the  little  inn  at 
Agincourt ;  and  close  to  it  stands  the  church. 

None  of  these  by-roads  are  marked  on  Sir  Harris  Nicholas' 
map,  but  the  church  at  Agincourt  is  figured.  This  building  is 
full  of  interest.  Its  windows  are  of  the  flamboyant  order,  and 
on  entering  it  we  saw  that  much  time  might  be  given  to  the 
study  of  it,  but  alas  !  that  time  was  not  ours  to  give,  for  we 
had  only  deemed  to  spend  some  time  in  looking  over  the 
battle  plain,  and  had  not  allowed  for  a  careful  examination  of 
a  curious  church.  The  font  at  once  claimed  our  attention  : 
it  was  supported  on  a  slight  central  pillar  with  four  slender 
columns  around  it;  a  wreath  of  bay  leaves  was  carved  around 
its  tureen-shaped  bowl,  this  wreath  ended  in  two  hands  passed 
through  a  ring  ;  the  cover  had  a  serpent  entwined  around  it 
with  tongue  darting  forth,  and  vine  leaves  around  its  head. 
We  noted  two  consecration  crosses  with  four  birds  in  the 
arms  of  the  cross  within  a  circle,  and  above  were  three 
crowns,  and  on  either  side  as  though  armorial  supporters  two 
animals  that  may  have  been  dogs.  The  roof  was  excellent 
groining,  the  corbels  of  the  pillars  well  carved  with  vine  leaves  ; 
on  the  north  was  a  little  chapel,  and  on  the  south  a  larger 
one,  in  which  was  a  well-executed  Lamb  and  cross  on  the 
central  boss,  and  on  the  others  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  the  Bull,  Eagle,  &c. 

In  the  stalls  was  some  well  executed  carving ;  the  Misereres 
deeply  cut  with  vine-leaf  decoration,  and  carved  winged  lions. 
On  one  was  a  winged  boar  with  a  hanging  tongue,  bird's  claws 
and  woman's  breasts  ;  a  short  tail,  but  with  a  serpent  twisted 
round  the  side  with  darting  fangs,  looking  at  the  first  glimpse 
like  a  long  tail  of  this  strange  fantasy.  On  the  opposite  side 
wrere  also  two  winged  lions,  and  in  the  centre  another  curious 
beast,  with  a  lioness's  head  and  eagle's  wings,  and  a  fanned 
tail  as  of  a  turkey,  and  the  hind  legs  as  of  a  bird.  The  fore 
paws  were  resting  on  a  most  expressive  and  sinister  head, 
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with   long   ears   and  a    slug-like  body,  probably  suggesting 
Satan. 

In  the  tower  were  three  Armoires  for  troncs  for  the  offerings, 
with  trefoil  decorations  ;  and  at  the  south  chapel  we  noticed 
a  sundial  with  date  above,  i6?35. 

But  we  were  taken  from  our  examination  of  this  church, 
and  I  determined  to  get  a  description  of  it ;  but  alas !  France 
is  unlike  Austria  or  Germany  in  this  respect,  and  she  rarely 
has  a  good  local  monograph  of  even  her  historic  places,  and 
I  have  failed  to  obtain  an  account  of  this  St.  Nicholas 
d'Azincourt. 

We  crossed  over  to  the  inn,  and  there  asked  for  directions 
for  the  battlefield.  The  people  of  the  inn  knew  little  about 
it ;  they  have  not  yet  established  a  museum  of  relics,  with  full 
description  of  the  battle ;  but  a  commis-voyageuv  happened  to 
come  in,  and  from  him  we  learned  that  in  1832,  he  thought, 
the  English  excavated  here  and  found  many  arms ;  and  all 
these  were  now  in  the  museum  in  London,  he  had  seen  them 
there. 

"  The  museum  "  was  vague,  but  our  informant  had  no  idea 
of  there  being  more  than  one  museum  in  London  ;  but  these 
relics  of  Agincourt  are  not  to  be  found  in  London.  The 
British  Museum  authorities  referred  me  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  United  Service  Institution ;  but  at  neither  place  was 
aught  known  of  Agincourt  relics,  and  Viscount  Dillon,  the 
Curator  of  the  Armouries  of  the  Tower,  writes  to  me  he 
knows  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  any  diggings  having  taken 
place. 

But  taking  our  directions  we  went  on  up  through  a  wooded 
road  and  up  on  to  the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  village,  and 
looking  south,  thus  facing  towards  Maisoncelle  where  Henry 
encamped  the  night  before  the  battle,  on  our  right  we  had 
the  wooded  hollow  in  which  lies  hid  Azincourt.  This  wood 
stretches  up  on  to  the  plain,  and  then  there  is  a  wide  open 
field  stretching  north  and  south,  and  in  the  south  near 
Maisoncelle  is  another  wood,  with  an  opening  to  the  south- 
west towards  Hesdin,  and  on  the  left  or  east  is  yet  another 
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■wood,  a  small  round  one,  this  is  the  wood  of  Tramecourt. 
This  tallies  with  J.  R.  Green's  description  of  the  field  of 
battle,  bui  the  map  in  Bright's  history  can  scarcely  be  correct ; 
it  is  probaDly  from  Spruner's  Atlas,  and  Spruner's  map 
appears  to  be  from  Monstrelet  with  slight  variations,  and  it 
places  the  troops  clustered  around  the  village  of  Agincourt, 
which  is  almost  impossible,  as  the  whole  battle  is  described 
as  taking  place  on  the  plain  between  the  woods,  not  in  the 
hollow. 

The  contemporary  writer,  Jehan  de  Waurin,  thus  in  quaint 
Norman  French  describes  the  fatal  day:  "  Verite  est  que  les 
Francois   avoient  ordonne   leurs    batailles   entre    deux  petis 
bosquets,  lun  serrant  a  Azincourt  et  lautre  a  Tramecourt." 
To  translate,  thus  he  continues  :  "  The  spot  was  narrow  and 
very  advantageous  for  the  English,  and  on  the  contrary  for 
the  French  very  ruinous.     They  had  been  on  horseback  all 
night.     The  moist  wet  earth  from  the  rain  was  ploughed  into 
a  bog,  and  their  heavy  armour  weighed  them  so  terribly  they 
could  not    sustain    themselves    or    advance.      The    English 
archers,  lightly  clad,  and  able  to  advance  over  the  moist  soil, 
commenced   the  attack  with  so   great  a  shout  that  greatly 
astonished  the  French,  who  prepared  to  attack  with  sound  of 
trumpet  and  clarions  ;  but  all  their  array  or  their  stratagem 
to  outflank  the  English  by  sending  two  companies  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  men,  the  one  part  to  move  round  by  Agincourt, 
the  other  by  Tramecourt,  was  useless  to  defeat  the  English 
attack.     It  was  only  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  French  that 
Henry  attacked  in  person,  with  his  gens  darmes.     The  heavy 
horse  of  the  French  were  powerless,  the  English  broke  their 
ranks,  and  though  some  of  the  nobles  were  got  out  of  the 
battle  with  the  aid  of  their  varlets,  yet  the  slaughter  was 
great,  and  great  was  the  booty  of  noble  wealthy  prisoners. 
The  baggage  of  Henry  was  attacked  in  the  rear,  whilst  its 
guard  was  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  many  choice  gold  and 
silver  table  articles  for  the   King's  use  were  stolen  ;    and  a 
company  of  Bretons  and  Gascons  and  Poitevins  rallied  when 
Henry  had  hoped  the  fight  was  ended,  and  so  enraged  was 
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he,  that  he  gave  orders  to  slay  all  prisoners,  an  order  the 
English  captors  did  not  wish  to  obey,  as  they  preferred  hold- 
ing their  prisoners  for  rich  ransom.  But  Henry  ordered  ting 
gentilhomme  with  two  hundred  archers  to  do  this  work,  and 
mercilessly  the  '  gentleman  '  carried  out  the  command,  the 
attacking  party  of  Gascons  flying  to  save  their  lives.  Then 
Henry,  assured  of  victory,  gave  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles, 
and  assembling  his  bodyguard  around  him,  asked  the  name 
of  the  castle  near;  when  told  Azincourt,  '  Then  let  our  victory 
be  for  ever  called  Azincourt!' he  cried.  This  castle  has,  alas! 
wholly  been  destroyed.  This  battle,  fought  on  a  Friday,  enabled 
Henry  on  the  following  day  to  leave  Maisoncelle,  where  he 
had  slept  the  night  before,  and  to  march  over  the  fatal  plain 
where  lay  dead,  '  naked  as  when  they  issued  from  the  wombs 
of  their  mothers,'  all  the  chivalry  of  the  French  arm}',  and  in 
triumph  hearrived'at  his  Chastel  de  Guynes ;  his  army,  heavily 
laden  with  boot)7,  marching  on  to  Calais.'' 

In  conjunction  with  de  Waurin,  the  chronicle  of  the 
anonymous  priest  who  was  present  in  the  battle,  and  who  is 
so  fully  quoted  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  gives  a  most  minute 
and  interesting  insight  into  this  day  of  victory  for  England. 
This  is  the  description  of  one  of  the  actors  on  this  fatal  plain; 
but  were  we  looking  upon  the  scene  whereon  the  battle  was 
fought  ?    We  knew  not  positively. 

So  we  followed  up  the  road  that  runs  east  and  west  to 
these  two  greater  woods,  and  here  at  a  tiny  little  cabaret  we 
found  an  old  man,  who  told  us  there  was  a  cross  in  a  little 
bosquet  of  trees  not  far  off.  We  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  ■ 
of  the  digging  done  here  by  Englishmen,  and  he  called  his 
wife  to  help  him,  but  the  old  dame  was  positive  the  excavation 
was  not  as  late  as  1832.  To  prove  this  she  went  and  brought 
down  a  medal  given  by  Napoleon  the  First  to  her  grandfather, 
and  his  son  was  three  years  old  when  they  dug  here ;  and 
that  worked  out  we  found  to  be  the  year  1816,  a  very 
probable  year  for  the  English  to  have  excavated  Azincourt. 

The  medal,  of  which  the  old  dame  was  very  proud,  was 
inscribed  on  the  reverse,  "  Campagnes  de  1792  a  1815  a  ses 
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compagnons  de  Gloire  sa  derniere  pensee.  Ste.  Helene  5  Mai 
1821  Godefroi  Jean  Batiste."  On  the  obverse  was  "Napoleon 
I.  Empereur." 

On  our  remarking  the  name  Godefroi, — "  Yes,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  my  father  was  descended  from  Godefroi  de 
Bouillon." 

But  without  delaying  longer  with  this  old  couple,  who 
were  full  of  interesting  chat,  we  went  down  the  road  running 
north,  and  soon,  on  the  north  side  of  this,  saw  a  square  hedge 
and  trees  within  the  enclosure ;  and  on  a  great  stone  in  the 
centre  was  erected  a  crucifix  and  this  inscription  upon  it : 

"  25  Octobre  1415. 

C'est  ici  que  nos  vaillants  guerriers  ont  succombe.  La 
priere  pour  les  morts  afin  qu'ils  soient  delivres  de  la  Peine 
qu'ils  subissent  pour  leur  fautes  est  une  Sainte  et  salutaire 
pensee  (Mach  2,  Chap.  12  v.  46).  Cette  croix  a  ete  erigee 
par  Victor  Marie  Leonard,  Marquis  de  Tramecourt  et 
Madame  Aline  Marie  C.  de  Tramecourt  son  epouse  a  la 
memoire  de  ceux  qui  avec  leurs  ancetres  ont  peri  dans  la 
fatale  journee  d'Azincourt. 

Priez  pour  eux." 

This  cross  and  the  old  name  of  Tramecourt  satisfied  us 
we  were  indeed  on  the  famous  battle  plain,  and  we  looked 
round  again  on  the  scene.  All  was  now  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful, the  trees  rustled  in  the  soft  summer  breeze,  and  the 
woods  skirting  the  battle  plain  looked  dark  against  the  sum- 
mer sky,  standing  much  as  they  stood  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before,  on  the  fatal  day. 

We  left  the  field,  that  was  a  fine  plain  of  young  corn  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  by  the  road  running  north,  and  so  passed 
through  the  village  that  is  called  Ruisseauxville — so  named, 
local  tradition  says,  because  the  blood  ran  in  niisseaux,  or  stream- 
lets, on  that  October  day ;  but  St.  Remy,  who  was  in  the  English 
host,  says  the  French  took  up  their  quarters  at  Rousseauville 
the  night  before  the  battle.  It  is  a  picturesque  little  village, 
and  whilst  passing  slowly  through  it  we  found  that  our 
coachman    was    an    old    soldier,    who    had    served     under 
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Macmahon  in  1870,  and  had  been  wounded  at  Reichshofen. 
"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  French  always  have  war,  each 
generation  sees  it ;  I  have  the  memory  of  it,  and  my  sons 
will  have  it — '  On  en  parle  deja.'  " 

We  tried  to  get  further  information  about  the  relics  dug 
up  in  1 816,  but  none  seemed  to  know  of  them,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  search  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Tower,  and 
the  United  Service  Institution  has  failed  to  enable  us  to 
discover  them. 

That  Englishmen  did  excavate  the  field  of  Agincourt  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  is  fairly  certain.  What  did 
they  find,  and  where  are  the  relics  they  discovered  ?  Per- 
chance the  printing  of  this  article  may  lead  to  some  answer 
to  these  two  questions. 

It  is  possibly  more  descriptive  and  historic  than  archae- 
ological, but  on  the  principle  of  the  study  of  Heimathmde,  that 
allows  the  student  to  take  in  all  knowledge  that  is  suggested 
by  fact  or  incident  of  his  own  village,  so  such  an  article  may 
be  permissible  in  connection  with  an  archaeological  meeting 
in  the  birthplace  of  Harry  of  Monmouth. 


MONMOUTH    CASTLE    AND    PRIORY. 

By  H.  E.  SHEPPARD,  B.A. 

I.       INTRODUCTORY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  one  Nathan  Rogers, 
of  Llanvair,  in  this  county,  wrote  a  curious  work,  entitled 
The  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmoutiishire,  the  third  chapter  of  which 
commences  :  "  Henry  V.,  King  of  England,  born  in  the  famous 
castle  of  Monmouth,  which  captive  like  now  yields  to  conquer- 
ing time,  though  Mr.  Speed  relates  in  his  time  he  saw  some 
of  the  turrets  remaining,  and  several  regular  carved  stones 
that  were  cast  down  from  the  castle  walls,  which  showed  the 
beautiful  architecture  it  once  bore,  which  were  placed  in  a 
circular  manner  :  and  within  the  walls  another  mount,  whereon 
a  noble  tower  of  great  height  and  strength  was  built,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  our  Gwentonian  hero,  who,  while  he 
was  prince,  was  guilty  of  divers  irregularities,  and  was  lead 
away  by  wild  and  debauched  courtiers." 

From  this  sentence  of  inordinate  length,  and  of  a  literary 
construction  which  would  drive  a  pedantic  grammarian 
furious,  we  can  detach  a  few  words,  taken  from  Speed, 
showing  the  spirit  in  which  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
Monmouth  Castle  : — "  which  captive  like  now  yields  to  con- 
quering time."  Similarly,  Gilpin,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  in  his  Tour  Down  the  Wye,  remarks  "that  the  trans- 
mutations of  time  are  often  ludicrous.  Monmouth  Castle 
was  formerly  the  Palace  of  a  King  ;  and  birthplace  of  a 
mighty  Prince :  it  is  now  converted  into  a  yard  for  fatting 
ducks." 

Certainly  time  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  historical  Mon- 
mouth :  within  a  few  miles  distance  to  north,  south,  east  and 
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west  are  places  known  by  name  at  least  to  every  holiday 
tourist ;  but  while  Goodrich  and  Raglan,  Tintern  and 
Llanthony  attract  their  crowds,  Monmouth,  as  a  spot  of 
historical  interest,  is  passed  by. 


2.     TOPOGRAPHY    OF    OLD    MONMOUTH. 

There  are  two  old  descriptions  of  Monmouth  extant,  those 
of  Speed  and  Leland,  and  I  propose  to  take  these  as  objective 
points  and  work  up  to  them  from  the  Norman  period. 

(a)  John  Speed  was  born  in  1555  and  died  in  1629.  His 
History  of  Great  Britain  tinder  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes  and  Normans  contains  a  series  of  maps,  among  them 
one  of  Monmouth. 

Monmouth  figures  here  as  a  walled  town,  with  four  gates, 
enclosed  between  the  Wye  and  Munnow.  To  the  west  of 
the  Munnow  is  the  present  suburb  of  Over-Munnow,  formerly 
known  as  Little  Monmouth,  before  that  as  Capper's  town, 
with  S.  Thomas'  Church  and  S.  Thomas'  Street  (now 
Cinderhill)  marked  thereon.  Crossing  the  Munnow  under 
Munnow  Gate,  Monmouth  Street  leads  up  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  is  the  Market  House  on  the  south,  and  the 
Bayley  and  the  Castle  to  the  north.  The  road  continued 
south-east  through  Butcher's  Row  (Church  Street)  into 
Whitecross  Street.  This  derived  its  name  from  a  lofty  stone 
cross  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  of  which  a  few  remains  were 
visible  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Dixton's  Gate  led 
out  of  the  town  by  what  is  now  the  Old  Dixton  Road.  This 
gateway  was  destroyed  about  1770.  Monk  Street  led  out  of 
the  town  to  the  north  through  Monk  Gate.  Besides  S.  Mary's 
Church  is  a  building  close  by  (to  the  east)  named  Monke's 
Church.  "  In  this  towne  a  beautiful  church  with  3  iles  is 
remaining,  and  at  the  east  end  a  most  curiously  built  but  now 
decayed  church  stands,  called  the  Monkes  Church."  (Speed.) 
On  this  Heath  (Monmouth,  1804)  says  :  "  There  was  stand- 
ing some  time  ago,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Priory,  a  small 
building  called  Geoffrey's  Chapel,  which,  I  am    induced  to 
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belief,  was  the  church  of  S.  Cadoc,  mentioned  in  Withenoc's 
charter,  as  being  built  before  the  Priory  was  finished.  It 
consisted  principally  of  beautiful  arches,  springing  from  massy 
columns,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  the  lovers  of  ancient 
architecture.  In  the  memory  of  the  present  inhabitants  this 
room  was  used  as  a  R.C.  Chapel,  but  on  their  relinquishment 
was  converted  into  a  hatter's  shop.  ...  It  afterwards 
became  totally  neglected,  and  being  considered  an  obstruction 
to  the  view  from  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church- 
yard, it  was  taken  down.  .  .  .  Dr.  Griffin  always  lamented 
its  demolition,  and  frequently  declared  to  me,  that  if  the 
building  could  have  been  taken  down,  so  as  to  have  re-com- 
posed the  parts,  his  family  would  have  given  a  large  sum  for 
it,  in  order  to  have  placed  it  as  a  public  object  .  .  .  but  so 
firmly  was  it  combined  together,  that  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  instruments  of  the  labourers,  and  the  materials  after- 
wards sold  to  mend  the  public  roads."  (Heath,  pp.  14,  15  ) 
The  Rev.  W.  Dyke,  in  a  paper  on  the  Alien  Priory,  written  in 
1849,  quoting  Heath's  description  of  the  architecture,  remarks 
that  the  description  proves  that  it  was  too  grand  for  the  church 
of  so  early  an  era  as  that  of  Withenoc,  i.e.  temp.  Henry  I. 

To  return  to  Speed's  map  :  the  only  remaining  names 
given  are  Wye  Bridge  Ward  and  Wye  Bridge,  with  the  gate 
of  the  same  name. 

(b)  More  than  half-a-century  before  Speed,  we  have 
another  account  of  Monmouth.  Leland  was  born  in  1506, 
and  became  chaplain,  librarian  and  antiquary  to  Henry  VIII. 
For  six  years  he  travelled  over  England,  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  castles,  towns,  religious  houses,  &c,  and  for 
another  six  years  he  attempted  to  set  his  notes  in  order.  He 
died  in  1552,  after  two  years  of  melancholia,  the  result  of  too 
much  research.  His  Itinerary  and  Collectanea  de  Rebus 
Britannicis  were  edited  by  Hearne  about  1715. 

"  Munmouth  towne  ys  waulled,  and  standeth  in  the  diocese 

of  Herford,  betwixt  ii  ryvers,  Wy  and  Mone,  of  the  which 

yt  taketh  name.    ...    It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  on  that  part 

[words  omitted]   i.e.  from  the  North   [Monk's]   Gate  and  the 
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Eastern  Gate  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  Though  now  the 
walls  are  much  decayed,  yet  extensive  ruins  are  remaining, 
and  a  deep  fosse.  From  Monk's  Gate  the  wall  extends 
westward  to  the  river  Mona.  In  the  wall  are  four  gates 
[names  omitted] .  Beyond  Mona  bridge  is  the  suburb  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  where  formerly  was  the  parish  church 
dedicated  to  S.  Thomas,  now  only  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him. 
In  the  town  is  only  one  parish  church,  close  to  the  religious 
house  of  Benedictine  monks.  The  old  castle,  where  Henry  V. 
was  born,  is  situated  on  a  little  hill,  near  the  market-place. 
.  .  .  Mona  is  a  free  town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Lancaster, 
not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  adjacent  province.  All 
the  suburbs  of  Mona,  except  where  it  is  defended  by  the 
rivers,  are  surrounded  by  a  very  deep  fosse." 

My  paper  is  confined  to  Monmouth  Castle  and  Priory,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  trangress  its  limits ;  but  it  may  be  as  well, 
as  I  have  referred  to  Speed  and  Leland,  to  clear  up  an 
apparent  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  gates  in  the 
walls.  Take  Leland's  account,  and  consider  the  words  which 
I  purposely  omitted.  "  M.  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  on  that 
part  on  which  it  is  not  defended  by  the  rivers.  .  .  ,"  but 
later  on  we  have,  "in  the  walls  are  four  gates,  Monke's 
gate,  the  East  gate,  Wye  gate,  and  Mone  gate,  so  named 
because  it  is  situated  on  that  bridge  under  which  the  Mone 
flows."  That  is,  Leland  assumes  that  Munnow  Gate  was 
one  of  the  four  gates  in  the  wall.  This  will  not  do  at  all.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  has  just  said  : 
"  enclosed  ...  on  that  part  on  which  it  is  not  defended  by 
the  rivers."  Somebody,  I  think  the  late  Mr.  Wakeman,  has 
thought  that  Leland  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Monmouth 
at  second  hand,  and  had  the  bad  taste  never  to  have  visited 
the  town  at  all.  The  actual  West  Gate  was  not  the  still  existing 
gate  on  Munnow  bridge,  but  was  situated  at  the  top  of 
Munnow  Street,  and  united  to  the  neighbouring  castle.  Then, 
rom  this  West  Gate,  the  wall  (I  quote  Mr.  Wakeman)  "  ran 
behind  the  houses  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  Wrye  ;  the 
street  formerly  called  the  Back  Lane,  Glendower  Street  and 
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Workhouse  Lane  being  evidently  the  fosse,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  it  turned  at  right  angles  to  Wye  Bridge  Gate." 

This  is  no  doubt  right,  and  the  present  Monnow  Bridge 
gate  was  not  a  gate  of  defence  at  all  (it  would  have  been 
useless  as  such,  the  Munnow  being  fordable  both  above  and 
below),  but  was  used  perhaps  for  taking  tolls  on  crossing  the 
the  river.  Munnow  Street  was  extra-mural :  it  is  lined  with 
houses  in  Speed's  map,  but  at  an  earlier  time  was  perhaps 
only  a  country  road  connecting  Monmouth  with  the  present 
suburb  of  Over-Munnow.  For  there  is  a  distinct  contrast 
between  Great  Monmouth,  the  Norman  town  within  the 
walls,  and  Little  Monmouth.  Not  only  were  they  in  different 
dioceses,  Hereford  and  Landaff,  but  we  have  a  piece  of  distinct 
historical  evidence  in  a  royal  warrant  of  20  Henry  VI. 
(1442)  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Great  Monmouth,  John 
Ireland,  asking  for  the  names  of  Burgesses  of  both  Great 
and  Little  Monmouth. 


3.       EXISTING    REMAINS    OF    CASTLE.  AND    PRIORY. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  limits  of  the  walled  Norman 
town  of  Great  Monmouth,  containing  within  its  small  area 
the  Norman  Castle  and  Priory.  What  can  we  gather  as  to 
their  history  ?  Certainly  not  much,  if  we  only  look  at  their 
scanty  remains.  Still,  we  can  learn  this  much,  with  the  late 
Professor  Freeman  as  our  guide  : — 

The  Castle. — "  Norman  Hall,  altered  in  Decorated  times  : 
only  one  end  and  part  of  the  two  side  walls  are  standing ; 
but  the  small  and  plain  Norman  lights  remain  perfect  in  the 
building  under  the  hall :  in  the  hall  itself  they  are  blocked, 
and  Decorated  ones  with  ogee  heads  inserted." 

The  Conventual  Buildings.  —  "There  is  an  extensive  frag- 
ment on  the  north  side,  late  Perpendicular,  of  two  stories, 
with  an  oriel  window.  This  is  popularly  called  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  window,  and  I  excited  some  indignation 
in  the  mind  of  the  schoolmistress  by  an  unwillingness  to 
believe    that  the  building  stood  just   as  it   did  in  the  time 
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•of  Henry  I.  I  suggested  a  correction  of  the  numeral  I.  into 
VIII.,  but  in  vain.  After  all,  it  is  only  poetical  justice  that 
so  diligent  a  setter  forth  of  myths  as  Geoffrey  should  himself 
become  a  subject  for  the  mythopceic  faculty  of  others." 
•(E.  A.  Freeman,  Arch.  Cambv.,  vol.  v.,  1854.) 

This  is  a  hit,  "  a  very  palpable  hit,"  at  Geoffrey.  Let  us 
•take  advantage  of  it,  and  turn  from  architecture  to  history, 
though  the  exact  connection  between  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  history  is  not  quite  apparent  to  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  one  and  the  other. 

Monmouth  Castle. — For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  follow 
up  the  two  threads  of  historical  record,  the  secular  and  the 
•religious,  separately  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
second  thread  is  of  course  snapped,  at  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses. 

4.       MONMOUTH    CASTLE. 

The  first  definite  record  is  from  the  Liber  Landavemis : 
De  Terra  Frcyncg,  that  is  the  district  of  Archenfield,  "in  the 
time  of  King  William,  Earl  William,  &c,  .  .  .  before  the 
Castle  of  Monmouth  was  built,"  .  .  .  then,  later  on,  "  in 
the  time  of  King  William  and  Earl  William,  and  Walter  de 
Laci,  and  Raul  de  Bernhai,  Sheriff  [Vicecomes,  which  is  not 
Viscount]  of  Hereford,  the  Castle  of  Monmouth  [Mingui]  was 
built :  and  Earl  William  gave  a  moiety  to  his  three  barons, 
Humphrey,  Osborne,  and  William  the  Writer  :  and  on  his 
(E.  William's)  death,  Earl  Roger  succeeded  him  ;  and 
through  treason  he  was  captured  by  the  King  with  his 
betrayers  :  they  three,  with  others,  were  dispossessed.  After 
this  the  castle  was  given  to  Guerthenauc  [sic  for  Withenoc] , 
and  in  his  time  Bishop  Herwald  consecrated  the  church  of  the 
Castle  of  Monmouth,  at  which  King  Caradoc  was  present." 
Everyone,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  quoted  this  passage, 
stops  here  :  I,  rashly,  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
was  rewarded  with  an  interesting  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  an  insoluble  problem.  The  ecclesiastical  history 
is,  that  Monmouth  was  in  the  district  of  Archenfield,  that  the 
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whole  of  that  district  was  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  when 
Herewald  or  Herwald  was  Bishop,  that  "through  infirmity 
and  a  quarrel,  it  was  taken  away  from  him,  and  always  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  that  claim  was  made,  is  unjustly  re- 
tained by  the  Church  of  Hereford."  The  parish  of  S.  Mary,. 
Monmouth,  was  restored  to  Llandaff  by  an  Order  in  Council,. 
1844:  the  rest  of  the  deanery  of  Archenfield  still  remains  in 
Hereford  diocese.  Now  for  my  problem  :  after  mentioning 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Castle  of  Monmouth,  the 
record  goes  on  :  "  and  after  he  became  a  monk,  Randulph  de 
Colinil  succeeded  him,  and  after  his  death,  William  the  son 
of  Batrun."  After  who  became  a  monk  ?  I  shall  defer  that 
question  for  a  little  time,  and  look  into  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation  from  the  L.  Landavensis,  from  which  we  obtain  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  Monmouth  Castle,  and,  by  inference, 
the  date  of  its  foundation. 


5.       SAXON    AND    NORMAN    CONQUESTS    IN    GWENT. 

It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  how  far  the  Saxons  had 
conquered  Gwent  or  Monmouthshire,  but  we  have  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  from  time  to  time  they  had  invaded 
it  with  fluctuating  success.  We  know,  for  example,  that  in 
1065  Earl  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  afterwards  King  Harold, 
built  for  King  Edward  the  Confessor  a  hunting  seat  at  Porth- 
iscoed  (Portskewet).  This  was  destroyed  immediately  after 
its  erection  by  Caradoc  ap  Gruffydd,  the  same  Caradoc  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Libev  Landavensis.  (Freeman,  N.C., 
chap.  x.  2.)  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Caerwent,  and  Caerleon 
were  probably  Saxon  outposts  in  Gwent,  and  after  the 
conquest  the  Normans  occupied  these  places,  building  castles 
in  them,  building  Norman  castles  of  stone  where  Saxon 
castles  existed  before.  Out  of  143  Norman  castles  in  Wales, 
there  are  25  in  Monmouthshire.  (Coxe,  Hist,  of  Monmouth- 
shire.) These  fall  geographically  into  three  divisions :  (1) 
those  built  along  the  rivers  Munnow  and  Wye,  from  Gros- 
mont    Skenfrith,  and  Monmouth  to  Chepstow  and  Caldicot;. 
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(2)  a  northern  line  of  defence  from  Grosmont  to  Newport  by 
way  of  Whitcastle,  Tregare,  Usk,  Llangibby,  and  Caerleon ; 

(3)  castellated   fortresses   between   these  two  lines,  such  as 
Dinham,  Llanvair,  Penhow,  Bishton,  &c. 

6.       WILLIAM    FITZ-OSBERN. 

Earl  William  of  Hereford  was  the  famous  William 
Fitz-Osbern  who,  jointly  with  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
acted  as  the  Conqueror's  regents  in  England  during  his 
absence  in  Normandy.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  Earl  of 
Hereford  by  the  chronicler  Florence  of  Worcester  under  the 
year  1067.  The  Conqueror  especially  commanded  both  the 
Earl  and  the  Bishop  to  build  castles.  "  Castella  per  loca 
firmari  precepit."  (Florence  of  Wore,  Freeman,  N.C.,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  73  and  104.)  Among  the  western  castles  built  by 
Earl  William  was  that  of  Ewias  Harold.  (N.C.,  vol  iv., 
p.  504.)  William  Fitz-Osbern  was  killed  in  Flanders  in  1071. 
(N.C.,  iv.534.)  Walter  de  Laci,  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Landa- 
vensis,  is  coupled  with  William  Fitz-Osbern  by  Orderic  Vitalis 
as  warring  against  the  Welsh,  and  overthrowing  their  kings 
Rhys,  Cadwgan,  Mereydd,  and  many  others,  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Welsh  king  Caradoc  ap  Gruffydd. 
(N.C.,  iv.  502-3.)  Of  the  third  name  mentioned,  we  learn 
that  Ralph  de  Bernay,  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  aided 
William  Fitz-Osbern  in  aggressions  against  the  monks  of 
Worcester.  (N.C.,  vol.  v.,  App.  D.)  We  can  fix  the  date 
of  Monmouth  Castle  prior  to  Christmas  1070,  when  William 
Fitz-Osbern  left  England  never  to  return,  and  we  can 
almost  assume  him  to  have  been  the  actual  builder,  agreeing 
with  some  lines  of  a  local  writer,  lately  deceased,  contained 
in  a  poem  of  considerable  power  and  beauty  : — 

"  Such  was  Fitz-Osbern,  your  first  lord, 
In  you  he  shaped  his  mind  in  stone." 

W.  H.  Greene,  Monmouth  Castle,  1887. 

On  Fitz-Osbern's  death,  he  left  his  eldest  son,  William, 
his   estates   in   Normandy ;    to    Roger,   his    second    son,  his 
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Earldom  of  Hereford  and  his  English  possessions,  including 
Monmouth.  For  four  years  Roger  was  Earl  of  Hereford. 
In  1075  n^s  sister  Emma  was  married  at  Exning  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire to  Ralph  Wader,  Earl  of  Norfolk  :  — 

"There  was  that  bride-ale, 
To  many  men's  bale." 

Peterborough  Chronicle. 

At  the  marriage  feast  Roger,  Ralph,  and  William  Waltheof 
began  to  talk  treason  against  the  King.  An  open  revolt 
followed ;  Roger  was  captured  on  the  Severn  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  and  the  Abbot  of  Evesham,  was  tried, 
deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  So 
in  1075  the  first  line  of  owners  of  Monmouth  Castle  comes 
to  an  end. 

7.       WITHENOC 

The  new  grantee  ot  the  castle  was  a  Breton  named 
Withenoc,  called  in  the  Libev  Landavensis  Guerthenauc,  whose 
family  were  to  own  the  castle  for  nearly  two  centuries.  This 
family  probably  came  from  Saumur  on  the  Loire  in  Anjou, 
as  there  is  mention  of  one  of  them  as  witness  to  the  Abbey 
of  S.  Florence  in  that  town  (see  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis 
on  "  The  Domesday  Tenants  of  Gloucestershire,"  in  the 
Bristol  and  Glos.  Arch.  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  1879), 
which  would  account  for  the  foundation  of  the  Alien  Priory 
at  Monmouth  for  the  benefit  of  that  Abbey.  The  family 
had  large  possessions  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  name  of 
Baderon,  which  occurs  frequently  as  a  family  name,  is  met 
with  in  County  Histories  of  Gloucestershire  as  that  of  the 
owner  of  lands,  at  a  much  later  date,  in  the  parishes  of 
Awre  and  Longhope.  (Rudder's  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire; 
Atkyn's  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire.)  This  Withenoc  was  prob- 
ably the  founder  of  the  Alien  Priory  at  Monmouth,  though 
both  Coxe  and  Heath,  following  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
attribute  this  to  another  Withenoc  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
I  notice  that  in  the  programme  of  the  present  meeting  the 
•date  of  the  priory  is  fixed  circa  1073.     This  is  two  years  at 
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least  too  early,  as  Withenoc  did  not  obtain  Monmouth  Castle 
till  after  the  rebellion  of  Earl  Roger  in  1075  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  the  exact  reasons  at  which  this  date  is  approxi- 
mately fixed,  throwing  over  the  date  given  by  Dugdale.  My 
reasons  are  as  follows  : — 

8.       QUESTIONS    AS    TO    THE    FOUNDATION    OF    THE    PRIORY. 

Both  Archdeacon  Coxe  and  Mr.  Heath,  in  fixing  Henry 
I.'s  reign  for  the  foundation  of  Withenoc's  Priory,  base 
this  result  on  two  charters  given  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
which  was  compiled  between  1655  and  1673.  The  first  of 
these  charters  is  that  of  Withenoc  stating  that  he  has  built 
in  his  castle  a  church  and  endowed  it  with  certain  lands  and 
churches,  including  "  my  church  of  S.  Cadoc,  near  my 
castle,  in  my  manor."  To  this  grant  his  brother  Baderon 
was  a  witness.  Then  Dugdale  gives  a  second  charter  of 
Baderon  of  Monmouth,  whom  we  know  from  other  evidence 
to  be  living  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  and  he 
assumes  that  this  Baderon  was  the  same  as  the  brother  of 
Withenoc  of  that  name,  and  therefore  that  Withenoc  was 
living  temp.  Henry  I.,  and  therefore  that  the  date  of  the 
priory  was  t.  H.  I.  This  is  fair  reasoning,  but  it  rests  on 
one  foundation  only,  namely,  the  identity  of  Baderon  of 
Monmouth,  who  gave  the  second  charter,  with  Baderon, 
brother  of  Withenoc,  who  witnessed  the  first  charter.  Re- 
move this  foundation,  and  the  whole  breaks  down. 

Now,  to  anticipate  a  little,  the  holder  of  Monmouth  at 
Domesday,  1086,  was  William  Fitz-Baderon.  His  father 
must  have  been  named  Baderon,  and  what  more  likely 
than  that  he  was  the  brother  who  witnessed  Withenoc's 
charter?  Turn  back  to  Liber  Landavensis :  "The  castle  was 
given  to  Guerthenauc  (Withenoc),  and  in  his  time  Bishop 
Herwald  consecrated  the  church  of  the  castle  of  Monmouth, 
at  which  King  Caradoc  was  present."  This  Caradoc  was 
Caradoc  ap  Gruffydd,  who  has  been  mentioned  before. 
Herwald,  or  Herewald,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  died  in  1103  at 
the  age  of  100.     Can  we  not  assume  that  the  "  church  of  the 
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castle  of  Monmouth  "  which  he  consecrated  was  the  same  as 
the    "church    in    my    castle   of    Monmouth,"    mentioned    in 
Withenoc's  charter  as  granted  to  the  monks  of  S.  Florence 
at  Salmur  ?     One  more  strengthening  link  in  the  argument, 
which  I  put  forward  with  some  diffidence,  because  it  brings 
in  that  historical  problem  which  I  mentioned  some  time  ago, 
and    which,    perhaps,    had    better    been    left    alone.      Liber 
Landavensis  again  :  "  And  after  he  became  a  monk,  Randulph 
de    Coliuil   succeeded    him,    and    on   his   death,  Wilhelmus 
Filius  Batrun."     After  who  became  a  monk  ?     Not  Bishop 
Herwald,  and  presumably  not  King  Caradoc.     Then  it  must 
have  been  Withenoc  himself.     Withenoc  was  probably  un- 
married, for  the  Domesday  tenant  was  his  nephew,  William 
Fitz-Baderon,  whose  name  sounds  suspiciously  like  that  of 
Wilhelmus    Filius    Batrun.       The    difficulty  is    as   to    what 
Randulph  de   Coliuil   is  doing  in   this  connection,   and  this 
cannot   be  cleared   up  until   we  know,  what  may  never  be 
known,  who  the  said  Randulph  de  Coliuil  was.    But  the  name 
was  a  local  one,  as  in  a  charter  of  John  of  Monmouth  in  1240, 
Lord  Philip  de  Colville  is  one  of  the  witnesses.     The  way  in 
which    this    strengthens    my    chain   of    proof    is   this,    that 
Withenoc— whether  he  became  a  monk  or  not — was  probably 
unmarried,  and  Withenoc  of  the  charter  to  the  monks  of  S. 
Florence   was    also   probably   unmarried,   for   he  builds  his 
church,  "for  the  health  of  my  soul,  and  my  parents"  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis,  in  his  paper  on  this  family,  takes  this  phrase 
to  denote  that  he  had  no  wife.     I  think  that  the  proof   L3 
established,  as  firmly  as  it  can  be  after  eight  hundred  years, 
that  Withenoc  of  the  Liber  Landavensis,  and  Withenoc  the 
founder  of   the  Alien  Priory,  were  one  and  the  same  man, 
and   therefore   that    the   date    of   the    priory    must    be,    not 
t.  Henry  I.  as  Dugdale  says,  but  some  year  between  1075 
and  1086. 

9.       THE    DOMESDAY    TENANT    OF    MONMOUTH. 

The  Domesday    (1086)    entry  with   regard  to  the  castle 
is  as  follows: — "In  the  castle  of  Monmouth  the  King  has 
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in  demesne  four  carucates  of  land  ;  William  Fitz-Baderon 
has  the  custody  of  them."  A  "  carucate  "  was  the  quantity 
•of  land  which  could  be  ploughed  by  one  team  in  a  season  ; 
for  a  long  time  it  varied  in  extent  according  to  the  locality, 
but  by  1 198  it  was  definitely  fixed  at  100  acres.  [Carucage 
of  1198,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  iv.  46.  See  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters,"  p.  258  ;  Seebohm,  Eng.  Village  Communities 
passim.)  The  same  William  Fitz-Baderon  possessed  twelve 
lordships  in  Gloucestershire,  and  some  in  Herefordshire. 
Both  Monmouth  and  Cserleon  appear  in  Domesday  under  the 
heading  of  Herefordshire.     (Freeman,  N.C.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  708.) 

IO.       HIS    SUCCESSORS. 
BADERON     OF     MONMOUTH. 

William  Fitz-Baderon  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Baderon 
de  Monmouth,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis  (Domesday 
Tenant  of  Glos.),  was  living  till  1166.  This  is  that  Baderon 
who  gave  the  second  charter  to  the  Priory,  giving  "  with  the 
consent  of  my  sons,  Gilbert  and  James,  to  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Monmouth,  in  exchange  for  Hodenach  [Hadnock] 
three  iron  forges,  value  twenty  shillings  each,  in  my  town  of 
Monmouth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye."  Baderon  married 
Rohesa,  daughter  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  Richard  de  Clare, 
Lord  of  Chepstow. 

GILBERT    OF    MONMOUTH. 

To  him  succeeded  his  son,  Gilbert,  whose  wife's  name 
was  Berta.  They  jointly  were  benefactors  of  Flaxley  Abbey, 
making  two  grants  :  one  the  profits  of  a  mill  at  Longhope 
for  the  purchase  of  wine  for  the  sacrament,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library ;  the  other  granting  freedom  from 
tolls  and  dues  throughout  his  lands,  and  license  to  cross  the 
Severn.     (Cartulary  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  Nos.  6  and  7.) 

JOHN    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Except  these  charters,  I  know  nothing  about  Gilbert  and 
Berta  his  wife,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be 
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obtained  about  their  son,  John  of  Monmouth,  who  lived  in 
the  troublous  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III. 

Of  his  grants  to  the  Priory,  and  of  his  foundation  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  outside  the  eastern  gate  of 
Monmouth,  I  shall  say  nothing  here^  as  this  subject  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  religious  houses  in  Monmouth. 

In  Nov.  1213  the  castle  had  a  probably  unwelcome  royal' 
visitor  in  the  person  of  King  John,  who  arrived  on  Friday 
night,  leaving  the  next  morning  for  S.  Briavel's,  Flaxley  and 
Gloucester.  [Itinerary  of  King  John ;  see  Cartulary  of  Flaxley 
Abbey,  p.  54.)  In  1216  John  of  Monmouth  was  appointed 
constable  of  S.  Briavel's  Castle,  and  he  held  this  post  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  [Close  Rolls,  t.  Henry  III.  Nicholls, 
Personalities  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.)  Among  the  orders  given 
him  in  this  capacity  were — to  control  the  iron  forges,  to 
allow  posts  and  other  timber  to  make  the  bridge  of  Gloucester 
Castle,  and  "  to  send  to  Montgomery  twenty  good  miners  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  do  the  works  of  the  castle  which  is 
being  built  there."     (Nicholls,  loc.  cit.,  p.  13.) 


II.       MONMOUTH    IN    THE    BARONS     WAR.       TEMP.    HENRY    III. 

In  1233,  Richard  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  became  the  spokesman  of  the  disaffected  barons 
against  the  weak  government  of  Henry  III.  He  was 
declared  a  traitor,  and  was  driven  into  alliance  with  the 
Welsh  king,  Llewellyn  ap  Jorworth.  Henry  III.  himself 
marched  against  him,  but  the  Earl  Marshal  and  his  Welsh 
allies  were  successful,  taking  Abergavenny  and  surprising 
the  King's  army  at  Grosmont.  The  next  year  John  of 
Monmouth  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Marches,  but  her 
too,  was  unsuccessful  against  the  Earl  Marshal.  John  of 
Monmouth  died  in  1248,  leaving  three  sons,  John,  Walter, 
and  Richard.  In  old  S.  Mary's  Church,  demolished  in  1736, 
there  was  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  John  of  Monmouth, 
An  account  of  this  tomb,  with  an  illustration  of  it,  is  given 
in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Progress  through    Wales,   1684:    "A 
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monument  of  marble,  anciently  gilt  and  painted  with  small 
figures  on  the  sides  and  ends,  obscured  by  the  injury  of  the 
usurper's  soldiers,  and  now  preserved  by  church  pews  and 
seats  erected  near  it."  Then  follows  an  account  of  what 
you  have  just  heard  as  to  the  campaign  of  Richard,  Earl 
Marshal : — "  John  of  Monmouth,  a  noble  warrior,  being 
made  Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  levied  a  power  and 
came  against  the  Earl  Marshal  about  the  feast  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  who,  aware  of  the  design,  lay  in  ambuscade  in  a 
certain  wood,  when,  upon  the  approach  of  John  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  Earl  Marshal's  army  gave  a  sudden  shout  and 
fell  upon  their  enemies,  putting  them  to  flight  with  their 
commander,  and  spoiling  his  country."  (Duke  of  Beaufort's 
Progress.) 

12.       MONMOUTH    UNDER    THE    HOUSE    OF    LANCASTER. 

This  John  of  Monmouth  at  his  death  in  1248  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John.  Then  ensued  the  Barons'  War,  of 
which  the  rebellion  of  1234  was  only  the  harbinger.  By  the 
end  of  this  war  Monmouth  Castle  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  line  which  had  held  it  since  1075,  and  was  the  property 
of  Edward  Crouchback,  younger  brother  to  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  I.  How  this  came  about,  whether  by 
conquest  or  voluntary  cession,  is  not  quite  clear;  Coxe  and 
Heath  say  that  John  of  Monmouth  resigned  the  castle  in 
1255  to  Prince  Edward,  having  no  issue  male.  This  may 
have  been  so,  but  John  had  two  brothers,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  family  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  male  line, 
as  a  John  de  Monmouth  was  killed  in  1331  (Leland,  Collect.,  i. 
689),  and  another  John  de  Monmouth  was  Constable  of  S. 
Briavel's  Castle  in  the  22  Edward  III.  (Nicholls,  Personal- 
ities of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  p.  28.)  Camden's  account 
(Britannia,  1586)  is  that  "Henry  III.  stripped  him  (John)  of 
his  estate  for  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  barons  against 
him."  We  gather  that  the  castle  was  twice  taken  in  the 
Barons'  War  of   1264-5,  first  by   Gilbert  the   Red,  Earl  of 
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Gloucester,  and  then  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  "  who  assailed, 
took  and  raised  it  to  the  ground."  (Leland,  Collect.,  i.  661.) 
On  which  Lambarde  remarks:  "Thus  the  glory  of  Monmouth 
had  cleane  perished,  ne  it  had  pleased  God  longe  after  in 
that  place  to  give  life  to  the  noble  king,  Henry  V."  {Diet. 
Topograph,  et  Historic,  1601.) 

In  1267  the  rebuilt  castle  was  granted  to  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  1296,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  in  1322  on  the  charge  of 
treason  against  his  cousin,  King  Edward  II.  His  brother 
Henry  succeeded,  and  lived  till  1345,  and  during  his  tenure 
his  brother's  death  was  avenged  ;  for  it  was  to  Monmouth 
Castle  that  the  unhappy  King  Edward  II.  was  brought  as  a 
prisoner,  with  his  favourite  Despenser.  From  Monmouth 
they  were  both  taken  to  Hereford,  where  Despenser  was 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  while  the  King  was  further 
removed,  first  to  Kenilworth,  then  to  his  end  at  Berkeley. 

Another  Henry  followed,  as  Earl  and  first  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  whose  daughter  Blanche  married  John  of  Gaunt. 
Both  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
resided  frequently  at  the  castle,  where,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  Bolingbroke's  eldest  son  was  born,  probably 
in  1387.  "Probably"  sounds  malicious,  but  in  fact  there 
was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  date.  Hall,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  places  it  as  1384;  Polydore  Vergil, 
also  living  t.  Henry  VIII.,  says  1386;  and  to  come  to  very 
modern  times,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Notes  on  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Monmouth,  published  only  three  years  ago, 
has  1388. 

From  Henry  V.  to  Henry  VIII.  is  a  long  gap,  which  we 
must  stride  over.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  the 
castle  was  granted  in  tail  male  to  William,  Lord  Herbert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  it  soon  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  Henry  VI.,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  (Coxe,  Hist,  of 
Monmouthshire.) 
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In  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  the  castle  was  used  as  a  prison. 
Its  later  history  chiefly  centres  round  the  Civil  War, 
and  many  interesting  details  concerning  the  town  and  castle 
are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Herefordshire,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Webb,  formerly  Rector 
of  Tretire  in  Herefordshire ;  but  this  is  modern  history 
which  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  offer  at  the  meeting  of 
an  Archaeological  Society. 


RAGLAN    CASTLE. 
By  JOSEPH  A.  BRADNEY,  Esq.,  BA. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Raglan  is  in  the  12th  century,  when 
a  castle  was  erected  here  by  one  of  the  Clares  who  were  Lords 
of  Usk.  The  site  was  called,  so  various  authorities  tell  us, 
Twyn-y-Ceivos — the  cherry-tree  tump — and  on  this  tump  there 
must  have  been,  for  centuries,  but  a  very  small  building,  for 
there  are  now  no  indications  left  of  anything  much  older  than 
the  present  edifice.  Richard  de  Clare  granted  it,  and  the 
manor,  to  Walter,  second  son  of  Ralph  de  Bluet,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  to 
Bartholomew  Pychard,  whose  only  son  and  heir  dying  with- 
out issue,  it  reverted  to  the  Bluets.  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Bluet  of  Daglingworth,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  carried  it  to  her  first  husband  Sir  James  Berkeley, 
whom  she  survived,  and  she  afterwards  married  Sir  William 
ap  Thomas.  Sir  William  ap  Thomas  purchased  Raglan  from 
his  stepson,  James,  fifth  Lord  Berkeley,  about  1410,  and  it  is 
from  this  date  that  the  history  of  the  castle  really  begins. 
Sir  William  ap  Thomas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Welshmen  of  his  day,  and  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas  ap 
Gwilym  ap  Jenkin  of  Perth-hir,  in  the  parish  of  Rockfield, 
and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  rose  to  more  than  provin- 
cial fame,  though  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  centuries  his 
descendants  and  the  descendants  of  his  uncles — all  in  the 
male  line  of  descent — earned  no  less  than  one  marquisate,. 
seven  earldoms,  two  viscountcies,  fourteen  baronies,  four 
baronetcies,  and  knighthoods  without  number,  while  seven 
have  been  knights  of  the  garter.  The  different  branches 
settled  down  to  various  surnames  after  the  Welsh  custom,  and 
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at  one  time  between  them  owned  the  greater  part  of  this 
county,  but  the  only  representatives  of  the  family  now  left  in 
the  male  line  are  the  Jones  (Herberts)  of  Llanarth  and  Clytha, 
the  Vaughans  of  Courtfield,  the  Herberts  of  Muckross  in 
Ireland,  and  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  purchase  of  Raglan,  Sir  William  ap  Thomas  must 
have  commenced  in  earnest  the  building  of  the  castle,  which 
he  determined  should  be  the  finest  in  Gwent,  if  not  in  all 
South  Wales. 

In  1 41 5  he  took  a  large  body  of  Welsh  archers,  for  whom 
this  county  was  noted,  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  more 
lucky  than  his  countrymen,  Sir  David  Gam  and  Sir  Roger 
Vaughan,  he  returned  home  alive.  In  1420  his  wife  died,  and 
he  then  married  Gwladys,  Lady  Vaughan,  whose  father  Sir 
David  Gam,  and  whose  husband  Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  he 
had  seen  slain  at  Agincourt.  By  this  marriage  he  enriched 
his  estate  and  had  the  manor  of  Llantilio  Regis.  He  died  in 
1446,  and  lies  buried  in  Abergavenny  Church,  and  Lady 
Thomas,  after  his  death,  resided  at  Coldbrook  with  her  second 
son,  Sir  Richard  Herbert.  We  have  left  to  us  an  interesting 
Marwnad  or  funeral  elegy  on  her  death  by  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi, 
a  Welsh  bard,  in  which  he  calls  her  "y  seven  y  Fenni" — 
the  Star  of  Abergavenny  —  and  justly  praises  her  for  her 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  Welsh  and  English. 

It  is  probable  that  the  castle  was  not  nearly  finished  by 
Sir  William,  for  Churchyard,  whose  poems  were  published  in 
1587,  credits  Sir  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  with  having  built  it : 

"  Not  far  from  thence,  a  famous  castle  fine, 
That  Ragland  hight,  stands  moted  almost  round, 
Made  of  freestone,  upright  as  straight  as  line, 
Whose  workmanship  in  beauty  doth  abound. 
The  curious  knots,  wrought  all  with  edged  toole ; 
The  stately  tower,  that  looks  o'er  pond  and  poole ; 
The  fountaine  trim,  that  runs  both  day  and  night, 
Doth  yield  in  showe  a  rare  and  noble  sight." 

And  in  a  marginal  note  it  is  added  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
built  it  sumptuously  at  the  first. 
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At  all  events,  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  carried  on  the 
building,  and  it  continued  to  be  increased  and  beautified 
almost  to  the  day  of  its  destruction  ;  for  Henry,  the  first 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  never  did  all  to  it  he  intended. 

It  is  all  built  of  smooth  ashlar  work,  each  stone  being  dressed 
smooth  and  cut  square,  an  amount  of  detail  not  generally 
seen.  The  stone  is  local,  and  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Trelech  or  Penallt,  five  or  six  miles  away.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  they  got  the  immense  door-steps  and  lintels 
there,  for  in  those  days  there  were  no  roads  and  no  carts  or 
waggons. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  whom  I  have 
seen  in  an  old  pedigree  called  y  mavchog  glas  0  Went — the 
blue  knight  of  Gwent, — he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
WTilliam,  who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  take  the  name  of 
Herbert.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  King  Edward  IV., 
and  by  the  King's  order  had  his  pedigree  traced,  with  the 
result  that  a  Norman  ancestry  was  tacked  on  to  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Jenkin  ap  Adam  (for  it  was  unfashionable 
then,  as  now,  to  be  of  Welsh  origin),  who  lived  temp.  Edward 
III.,  making  that  Welshman  to  be  descended  from  a  certain 
Herbert,  chamberlain  to  King  Henry  I.  Accordingly  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Herbert,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  1462,  and  in  1469  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
on  the  attainder  of  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Banbury, 
and  with  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Coldbrook  (who 
had  also  assumed  the  name  of  Herbert),  was  beheaded  next 
day.  As  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  White  Rose  he  is  well 
known,  and  was  of  great  service  to  King  Edward  IV.  on 
account  of  his  influence  with  the  Welsh,  by  whom  he  was 
known  as  Gwilym  ddu — William  the  Black.  He  lies  buried 
in  Tintern  Abbe}'.  To  him  succeeded  in  the  Lordship  of 
Raglan  his  son  William,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and 
who  in  1479  resigned  the  title  of  Pembroke  for  that  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  King  being  desirous  of  conferring  the  title  of 
Pembroke  on  his  son,   the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  Earl  of 
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Huntingdon  died  in  1491,  leaving  issue  an  only  child  and 
heiress,  who  married  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  line  of  Somerset  as  Lords  of  Raglan.  Being 
allied  to  the  royal  house,  and  possessing  great  wealth,  he 
quickly  rose  to  prominence  and  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester 
in  1513,  having  been  previously  summoned  to  Parliament 
as  Lord  Herbert  of  Raglan.  Nothing  of  particular  note 
seems  to  have  occurred  here  for  the  next  hundred  years,  till 
we  come  to  the  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Somerset, 
Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  gallant  defender  of  the 
castle,  who  was  created  a  marquis  in  1642. 

During  these  years  the  castle  had  been  continuously 
improved  and  beautified.  By  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  it 
had  only  just  been  completed,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said  to 
be  finished  then,  for  the  outside  gate,  called  the  Red  Gate, 
by  which  the  castle  was  approached,  was  never  finished  to 
the  end.  Among  the  many  prophecies  which  were  current 
about  the  place  was  one  which  said  there  should  come  an 
Earl  who  would  build  a  white  gate  and  after  that  would  begin 
to  build  a  red  gate,  but  that  before  the  red  gate  could  be 
completed  there  would  be  wars  all  over  the  land.  This  was 
literally  fulfilled,  for  before. the  Marquis  of  Worcester  could 
finish  the  Red  Gate  the  castle  was  besieged. 

From  the  Red  Gate  we  reach  the  White  Gate,  which  was 
built  by  the  first  Marquis ;  and  from  this  gate  a  wall  went 
round  the  castle,  with  a  dry  moat  outside.  As  we  enter,  on 
the  left  is  the  citadel,  called  in  Welsh  y  twr  melyn  Gwent — 
the  yellow  tower  of  Gwent, — a  hexagonal  building  of  great 
beauty,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
moat  a  walk  with  a  sunk  fence  wall,  with  recesses  in  which 
were  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  On  the  top  of 
the  sunk  fence  wall  is  the  magnificent  terrace,  commanding 
views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  citadel  was  connected 
with  the  castle  by  what  Heath  calls,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Pistyll,  "  A  sumptuous  arched  bridge 
encompassed  about  with  an  outwall,  with  six  arched  turrets 
with  battlements,  all  of  square  stone,   adjoining  to  a  deep 
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moat  30  feet  broad,  wherein  was  placed  an  artificial  water 
brook,  which  spouted  up  water  to  the  height  of  the  castle." 

On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  castle  is  a  tower 
with  a  machicolated  top,  which  were  finished  by  the  first 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  two  portcullises  hung  between  them, 
and  on  each  side  are  lancet  holes  from  which  arrows  could 
be  fired  at  different  angles.  The  pitched  court  is  120  feet 
long  by  58  feet  broad,  with  the  kitchens  at  the  end.  In  this 
court  most  of  the  domestic  work  of  the  castle  must  have 
taken  place,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  ruins  on  the  right 
were  wash-houses  and  domestic  offices  of  various  sorts.  On 
the  left  stands  the  hall,  which  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
fine  room.  It  is  66  feet  long  and  28  feet  broad,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  a  "  rare  geometrical  roof  of  Irish  oak."  The 
hall  was  built  on  the  usual  plans  of  all  halls  of  that  period, 
and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  college  halls  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  was  entered  at  the  lower  end  by  a  passage 
which  went  right  through  the  hall,  from  which  it  was  divided 
from  by  a  carved  oak  screen,  with  probably  two  pairs  of 
doors  to  it.  Over  the  screen  was  the  minstrels'  gallery.  On 
the  right  are  the  butteries  and  pantries,  forming  a  passage 
to  the  kitchens. 

Over  the  dais  are  the  arms  still  remaining  of  an  Earl  of 
Worcester.  In  the  bay  windows  were  many  coats  of  arms, 
of  which,  however,  Symonds  only  gives  two;  viz.,  Thomas 
Lord  Morley,  who  died  in  1416,  and  Herbert,  within  a  garter, 
being  the  shield  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a  door  leading  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester's  rooms,  and  underneath  these  seem  to  have  been 
endless  cellars.  From  the  hall  we  pass  into  the  fountain 
court,  so  called  from  a  fountain  in  the  centre  which  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  a  magnificent  white  marble  horse.  This 
fountain,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  by  Churchyard, 
flowed  night  and  day. 

The  chapel  stood  against  the  wall  of  the  hall,  but  as  its 
length  did  not  run  true  east  and  west  the  altar  seems  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wall  against  the  hall,  which 
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would  certainly  be  the  most  easterly  spot  in  the  chapel. 
The  stairs  that  are  visible  most  probably  led  to  the  Marquis' 
pew  or  to  a  gallery.  Over  the  chapel,  and  so  on  over  a  cellar 
or  pantry,  ran  the  picture  gallery.  Of  the  pictures  Symonds 
tells  us  that  the  two  most  ancient  were  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  first  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Henry,  second  Earl. 

The  library  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  of  Welsh  MSS., 
which  were  said  to  form  the  finest  collection  in  South  Wales, 
and  bards  and  Welsh  writers  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  there.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  the 
books  and  MSS.  were  all  burnt,  and  the  very  site  of  the  library, 
so  far  as  I  know,  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty.  On 
the  farther  side  of  the  fountain  court  was  the  grand  staircase, 
and  to  the  left  of  that  is  an  archway  which  takes  us  on  to 
the  terrace,  where  was  the  bowling  green,  a  favourite  spot 
of  King  Charles.  The  fishponds  can  be  distinctly  traced  in 
the  meadows  below. 

There  were  three   parks  belonging  to  the  castle.     The 

home  park  probably  comprised  the  land  forming  the  present 

castle    farm,    though    it    is    impossible    now    to    trace    the 

boundaries.     The  fence  undoubtedly  went  along  the  Tregaer 

road,  as   a   farm   house  is  still  called  Pen-y-Parc — the  park 

end.     The  next  park  was  in  the  parish  of  Tregaer,  but  could 

only  have  been  a  small  one.     It  is  still  called  Park  Bach — 

the  little  park — though  the  lodge  occupied  until  recently  as  a 

farm  house  is  now  in  ruins.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  remains 

of  very  handsome  chimneys,  stone  mullioned  windows,  and 

huge  stones  over   the   fireplaces.     The   third   park   was    at 

Llantilio  Crossenny  :  it  was  the  red  deer  park,  and  consisted 

of  400  acres.     It  is  interesting  as  having  come  to  Sir  William 

Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  from  his  mother  Gwladys 

Gam.    The  mansion  in  those  days  was  called,  and  still  retains 

its  name,  Hengwrt — old  court — was  one  of  the  residences  of 

Sir  David  Gam,  but  by  1459  it  must  have  been  uninhabitable, 

as  in  a  rent  roll  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  that  date  it  is 

not  noticed  as  being  inhabited,  but  the  park  is  fully  mentioned. 

It  continued  as  the  red  deer  park  of  the  castle  until  the  sur- 
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render,  when  with  the  other  parks  it  was  disparked.  It  has 
been  let  as  a  farm  ever  since,  but  still  retains  its  name — The 
Park. 

The  principal  corn  farm  was  in  the  parish  of  Penrhos 
where  "the  farm,"  for  it  still  has  no  other  name,  is  yet  famous 
for  its  crops  of  all  sorts.  The  house  has  the  shield  and  garter 
of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  over  the  door.  The  dairy 
farm  was  the  Mardy,  in  Llandenny. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  preserved  to  us  detailed 
accounts  of  the  mode  of  living  in  the  castle  at  or  just  before 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  We  are  told  that  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  castle  gates  were  shut  and  dinner  was  served  both  in  the 
dining-room  and  in  the  great  hall.  Two  tables  were  laid  in 
the  dining-room,  at  the  first  of  which  sat  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  and  his  family  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  were 
staying  there,  and  were  waited  on  by  gentlemen's  sons 
with  from  ^"200  to  ^"300  per  annum.  At  the  next  table  sat 
knights  and  "honourable  gentlemen,"  which  I  imagine  to 
mean  sons  of  peers,  and  they  were  attended  by  footmen.  In 
the  hall  at  the  first  table  sat  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone  the  steward, 
the  controller,  the  secretary,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
master  of  the  fishponds,  and  Lord  Herbert's  preceptor  ;  at 
the  second  table  sat  the  gentlemen  waiters,  and  pages,  twenty- 
four  in  number  ;  at  the  third  table  sat  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  household,  together  with  150 
grooms,  footmen  and  other  servants.  It  is  curious  that  there 
is  not  more  mention  of  women  servants;  but  all  we  learn  is 
that  the  chaplains  eat  in  Mrs.  Watson's  apartment,  and  two 
tables  were  laid  in  the  housekeeper's  room  for  the  ladies' 
women.  Such  then  was  the  magnificent  establishment  main- 
tained in  this  castle  when  King  Charles  arrived  here.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  King's  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  July,  1645,  that  King  Charles  came  here. 
He  had  been  staying  with  Mr.  Gunter  at  Abergavenny  Priory 
the  two  previous  nights,  having  just  escaped  from  the  battle 
of  Naseby.     On  his  arrival  the  Marquis  bent  low  and  kissed 
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the  King's  hand,  saying,  "Domine,  non  sum  dignus"  to  which 
the  monarch  replied,  "  My  Lord,  I  may  well  assure  you  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel,  for  no  man  would 
lend  me  so  much  money  as  you  have  done."  On  the  King 
further  thanking  the  Marquis,  the  latter,  knowing  full  well  he 
-could  never  get  the  money  back,  answered,  "  Sir,  I  had  your 
word  for  my  money  ;  but  I  never  thought  I  should  so  soon  be 
repaid,  for  now  you  have  given  me  thanks  I  have  all  I  look 
for."  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Bellamont,  seeing  so  many  of 
the  King's  retainers  eating  and  drinking,  remarked  that  the 
King  had  a  plot  to  destroy  the  Marquis  and  his  family,  first 
by  borrowing  all  the  old  man's  money  and  then  eating  all  his 
victuals. 

The  King's  arrival  at  Raglan  was  not  popular  among  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  from  any  feeling  of  dis- 
loyalty, but  because  of  many  prophecies  that  were  currrent 
as  to  disasters  that  should  follow  his  visit.     They  quoted — 

"Pan  ddel y  brenhin  i  Raglan 
Yna  bydd  diivedd  i'r  Cymry." 

"  When  the  King  shall  come  to  Raglan 
Then  shall  be  an  end  to  the  Welshmen." 

But  the  most  curious  was  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  commencing — 

"  Covonog  fab  Anne  a  tynir  ei  ddanedd,"  etc. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  crowned  son  of  Anne  was 
to  be  dragged  by  his  teeth  all  over  the  kingdom  and  finally 
be  slain  by  an  axe.  Fab  Anne  might  also  be  faban — a  baby 
— and  this  made  some,  in  the  time  of  King  James  I.,  think  it 
referred  to  him,  as  he  was  crowned  in  his  cradle  ;  but  it  was 
destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Charles  I.,  who  was 
the  son  of  Anne,  his  mother  being  Anne  of  Denmark. 

The  King's  visit  was  made  so  agreeable  that  he  remained 
here  till  16th  July,  leaving  there  for  Tredegar,  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Morgan  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  not 
made  so  comfortable  there,  for  he  was  back  again  at  Raglan 
by  Friday,  the  18th  Jul)'.  On  this  his  second  visit  he  stayed 
till  Tuesday,  the  22nd  July,  when  he    went    to    Crick,    the 
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residence  of  Mr.  Moore,  intending  to  cross  from  the  Black 
Rock  to  Bristol,  but  owing  to  bad  news  he  changed  his  mind,, 
and  "  the  gentlemen  of  Wales  earnestly  perswaded  his  stay 
and  ymediately  raised  the  hoop  hoop."  On  Sunday,  the 
7th  September,  the  King  again  visited  Raglan,  and  made  it 
his  headquarters  till  Sunday,  the  14th  September,  when  he 
finally  quitted  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  King's  visit 
was  his  controversy  on  religion  with  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
The  King  was  anxious  to  convert  the  Marquis  to  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion,  and  the  Marquis  equally  anxious  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  the  old  Catholic  faith  to  which  he  adhered. 
For  several  evenings  they  engaged  in  this  controversy,  Dr. 
Bailey,  the  chaplain,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  being  in 
attendance  to  verify  quotations,  and  generally  act  as  arbitra- 
tor between  them.  Neither,  however,  converted  the  other,, 
each  being,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  more  determined  than 
before  in  his  old  way.  This  incident  may  perhaps  have 
influenced  Dr.  Bailey,  for  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle  he 
escaped  abroad  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  cf  Rome. 

Among  other  things  that  Dr.  Bailey  tells  us  is  that  during 
the  three  years  he  was  there  as  chaplain,  he  never  heard  an 
oath  or  saw  a  man  drunk  ;  but  what  seems  to  have  struck  him 
as  still  more  wonderful  was  that  the  servants,  half  of  whom 
were  Protestants  and  half  Papists,  were  never  at  variance 
on  points  of  religion.  When,  however,  the  soldiers  came 
there  a  different  state  of  things  prevailed,  and  the  Marquis 
was  so  much  grieved  at  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  soldiers 
that  he  said  he  feared  that  from  swearing  and  drunkenness 
would  come  their  worst  enemy. 

For  nine  months  after  King  Charles'  last  visit,  nothing  of 
importance  took  placeiin  the  castle.  But  in  June,  1646,  the 
siege  commenced  ;  for  after  the  reduction  of  Wallingford  in 
Berkshire  orders  were  given  to  reduce  Raglan,  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Morgan  proceeded  thither  with  2,000  men.  On  28th 
June  Colonel  Morgan  sent  his  second  summons  to  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  his  castle,  to  which  his 
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lordship  replied  that  he  preferred  to  die  nobly  rather  than  to 
live  with  infamy,  and  signs  himself,  "  Your  loving  friend  and 
servant,  H.  Worcester."  Colonel  Morgan  being  able  to  do 
nothing  with  the  old  man,  General  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  himself 
came,  and  on  the  7th  August  sent  a  summons  to  Lord  Wor- 
cester, who  replied  "from  my  poor  cottage  at  Ragland"  that 
lie  was  sending  to  His  Majesty  King  Charles  to  know  his 
pleasure.  Fairfax  in  reply  to  this  explained  that  if  Lord 
Worcester  had  not  formed  his  house  into  a  garrison  no 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  him.  Letters  continued 
passing  between  them  till  August  i6tb,  during  which  time 
the  besiegers  were  steadily  going  on  with  their  approaches 
to  the  castle.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  is  said  to  have 
been  at  or  near  the  Warrage,  about  a  mile  north,  but  Fair- 
fax's head-quarters  were  certainly  at  Cefn  Tilla,  which  is  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  siege  are 
very  meagre,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  principal  attack  was 
sustained  on  the  north  side,  and  that  the  opening  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  pitched  court  was  caused  by  cannon.  When 
this  happened  it  was  considered  useless  to  hold  out  any 
longer ;  only  three  barrels  of  powder  were  left ;  there  was  no 
more  hay  for  the  horses,  though  there  was  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  beer. 

It  was  on  the  15th  August,  1646,  that,  in  accordance  with 
what  had  been  agreed  by  correspondence,  Lord  Worcester 
sent  some  commissioners  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
Cefn  Tilla  to  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  to  the  terms 
of  surrender.  By  Monday,  the  17th  August,  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  the  terms  being  that  on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the 
castle  should  be  delivered  up  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;  that 
the  officers,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  all 
other  persons  should  march  out  with  their  horses  and  arms, 
colours  flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  matches 
lighted  at  both  ends,  bullets  in  their  mouths,  to  any  place 
nominated  by  the  Governor  within  ten  miles,  the  soldiers  to 
be   then  disbanded.     Officers  and  gentlemen  were  to  have 
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passes  to  go  to  their  homes,  or  abroad  if  they  wished.  There 
marched  out  of  the  castle  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  his  sixth  son;  the  Countess  of  Glamorgan, 
the  wife  of  Lord  Worcester's  eldest  son ;  Sir  Philip  and 
Lady  Jones,  of  Tre  Owen  ;  Dr.  Bailey,  the  chaplain  ;  Com- 
missary Gwilliam  ;  four  colonels,  eighty-two  captains,  sixteen 
lieutenants,  six  cornets,  four  ensigns,  four  quartermasters, 
and  52  esquires  and  gentlemen.  There  were  also  about  300 
soldiers. 

The  articles  seem  hardly  to  have  been  observed,  at  all 
events  as  regards  Lord  Worcester,  for,  aged  though  he  was, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Black 
Rod.  Shortly  before  he  died  he  was  told  he  was  to  be  buried 
in  Windsor  Castle,  to  which  he  merrily  replied  that  he  would 
have  a  better  castle  when  he  was  dead  than  was  taken  from 
him  when  he  was  alive.  Being  about  eighty  years  of  age,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Worcester  could  long 
survive  the  destruction  of  his  home,  and  on  Christmas-day 
he  died  and  was  buried,  and  the  directory  was  read  over  his 
grave,  as  two  or  three  days  before  his  death  he  had  told 
Dr.  Bailey  he  feared  would  be  done. 

The  castle  after  the  surrender  was  soon  demolished, 
though  it  is  said  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  remained  for  twenty 
years  afterwards,  being  awkward  to  pull  down.  The  timber 
in  the  three  parks  was  sold — so  it  is  said,  but  the  figure  sounds 
improbable — for  £1 00,000.  The  crop  of  the  trees,  and  there 
was  no  coppice  wood  in  the  parks,  produced  37,000  cords  of 
wood,  which  at  2s.  per  cord  would  bring  ,£"3,700.  The  timber 
and  lead  out  of  the  castle  were  taken  to  Bristol  to  rebuild 
Bristol  Bridge.  The  loss  that  the  family  sustained  by  their 
loyalty  to  King  Charles  can  hardly  be  computed.  In  addition 
to  maintaining  two  armies,  Lord  Worcester  had  lent  King 
Charles  ,£"100,000  in  cash,  and  from  1646  till  1660  the  income 
of  the  estate,  amounting  to  over  ^"20,000  per  annum,  was 
forfeited. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  who 
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is  well  known  as  the  author  of  A  Century  of  Inventions,  in  which 
the  principle  of  the  steam-engine  is  explained.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  he  had  his  estates  restored  to  him,  and 
dying  in  1667,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Henry,  who  in 
1682  was  created  Duke  of  Beaufort.  This  nobleman  inherit- 
ing Badminton  from  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Viscount  Somerset  of  Cashel,  made  that  place  his  residence, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  family. 

For  many  years  after  the  siege,  Raglan  Castle  was  used 
as  a  sort  of  stone  quarry,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
going  there  for  materials  to  repair  their  farm  houses  and 
cottages.  But  this  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  put  a  stop 
to,  and  every  care  is  taken  to  preserve  what  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ruins  in  Great  Britain. 


GROSMONT      CASTLE. 

By    Mrs.    BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 

The  history  of  Grosmont  must  be  taken  with  that  of  Sken- 
frith  and  Llantiho  or  White  Castle,  which  together  form 
the  celebrated  "Trilateral"  of  Monmouthshire.  The  three 
castles  appear  to  have  been  united  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  afterwards,  with  the  strongholds  of  Old  Castle  and 
Longtown,  formed  a  most  important  line  of  defence  against 
the  Welsh.  In  the  rear  of  these  Monnow  castles  were 
Brecon,  Tretower,  Crickhowel,  and  Abergavenny.  Lower 
down  the  stream  was  New  Castle  ;  while  the  junction  of 
the  Monnow  and  the  Wye  were  defended  by  Monmouth 
Castle,  and  the  town  beneath  its  protection.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  early  strongholds  existed  at  Grosmont,  Skenfrith, 
and  White  Castle  long  before  the  present  castles  were 
built,  although  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as 
to  the  age  of  these  earthworks.  They  were,  however,  post 
Roman,  and  earlier  than  the  Norman  invasion,  and  were 
probably  the  strongholds  of  Welsh  or  Romano -British 
Chieftains. 

The  early  moated  mound  upon  which  Grosmont  Castle 
stands  was  probably  surmounted  by  palisadings  without 
any  stone  erections,  and  it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable age  to  have  been  solid  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  massive  structure  erected  upon  it,  but  at 
what  date  the  first  stone  castle  was  built  is  not  known. 
The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  first  year  of  King  John,  a.d.  1199, 
shows  that  they  then  belonged  to  the  King,  but  five  years 
later  he  granted  the  three  castles  to  be  held  by  William  de 
Breos,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  "  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
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had  been  held  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;  and  twenty  marks  were 
allowed  to  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  which  he  had  paid  for 
fortifying  them."  Probably  no  part  of  the  existing  buildings 
are  older  than  this  time.  John  de  Monmouth,  a  powerful 
baron,  who  in  1215  was  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  St.  BriavePs, 
had  some  claim  upon  these  castles,  which  was  admitted  by 
the  King;  but  in  1219  De  Burgh  was  again  ordered  to  have 
seisin  of  the  castles,  forfeited  by  the  defection  of  William  or 
Reginald  de  Breos. 

There  is  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  that  this  castle 
was  being  built  or  enlarged  in  1227  (nth  Hen.  III.),  for  the 
King  on  the  29th  March  of  that  year  made  De  Burgh  a 
present  of  a  hundred  oak  trees  towards  this  work ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  how  much  of  the  castle  was  completed  by  him,  for 
in  the  very  next  year  the  King  again  seized  the  castles,  and 
gave  them  to  John  de  Braose,  who  had  married  Margaret,  a 
daughter  of  Prince  Llewellyn.  After  his  death  in  1232  the 
King  again  seized  the  castles,  and  gave  them  into  the 
custody  of  Peter  Ryval  to  hold  till  Margaret  the  widow 
of  de  Braose  should  deliver  up  her  two  sons,  William  and 
John,  which  probably  the  lady  refused,  as  none  of  the  family 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  property  afterwards. 

The  former  owner,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  fallen  into 
disgrace,  and  been  imprisoned  at  Devizes,  had  now  made  his 
escape  (1232),  and  had  joined  Richard  Marshall  and  Llewellyn 
in  the  marches  in  the  well-known  war  against  the  King. 
They  seem  to  have  besieged  Grosmont  Castle,  for  Dugdale1 
says  :  "  The  King  came  with  a  great  army  and  raised  the 
siege.  Subsequently,  however,  the  royal  troops  met  with  a 
disaster,  and  the  King  having  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
his  provisions  were  cut  off,  and  being  unable  to  carry  out  his 
design,  he  retreated  to  Grosmont,  and  encamped  his  army  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  During  the  night  a  large  party  of 
the  enemy's  horse  surprised  the  King's  troops  asleep  in  the 
trenches,  and  carried  away  500  horses,  besides  waggons, 
provisions,  and  much  treasure." 

1  Dugdale,  vol.  i.,  p.  604. 
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In  1240  De  Burgh  surrendered  his  right  to  the  castles, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  who  in  1267  gave  them 
to  his  son  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
resided  at  Grosmont,  and  whose  grandson  was  known  as 
Henry  de  Grosmont  from  having  been  born  here. 

The  last  historical  event  recorded  of  Grosmont  was  the 
defeat  of  Owen  Glyndwr  by  Henry  V.,  when  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1405.  Glyndwr  having  retreated  to  Usk  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Prince.  These  defeats  were  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  Glyndwr,  though  the  war  continued  till  two 
years  after  Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.  Grosmont,  with  other  Lancastrian  castles, 
were  dismantled,  and  were  returned  as  ruinous  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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The  Castle  of  Grosmont  is  composed  of  a  court  of 
irregular  plan,  entered  by  a  gate-house  (if  it  can  be  so 
described)  which  presents  two  lateral  cheeks  of  wall  pro- 
jecting on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  and  forming  a  covered 
way  ;  the  pointed  vault  of  the  entrance  is  broken  (it  is 
represented  as  entire  in  Coxe's  sketch),  but  there  remain 
traces  of  the  grooves  for  the  portcullis,  and  the  two  holes 
which  received  the  large  wooden  bar  for  fastening  the  gate. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  Tudor  Williams. 

Entrance  to  Grosmont  Castle. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  Tudor  Williams. 

Chimney  in  Grosmont  Castle. 
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Outside  the  ditch,  to  the  East  and  South,  is  a  large  demi- 
lune, or  platform  of  earth,  upon  which  are  traces  of  walls,, 
and  a  defence  of  the  nature  of  a  Barbican.  On  the  left  of 
the  entrance  the  curtain  extends  to  the  South-East  drum 
tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  low,  and  altered  and 
enlarged  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  at  the  time  raised 
two  or  three  stories. 

From  this  tower  a  strong  curtain  wall  extends  to  the 
South-West  tower,  which  is  broken  down  towards  the  court. 
Between  these  two  towers  were  buildings,  probably  barracks. 
Outside  of  the  West  curtain  are  some  buildings  in  a  very- 
ruinous  condition,  but  in  these  was  the  fireplace,  the  flue  of 
which  rises  in  an  elegant  octagonal  chimney  shaft.  On  the 
right  of  the  court  is  the  shell  of  the  Great  Hall,  80  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  which  is  very  large  for  so  small  a  castle.  The  timber 
floor  was  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  court,  and  below  this 
is  a  spacious  apartment  with  a  fireplace  in  its  East  wall. 
There  are  three  windows  at  each  end  of  the  Great  Hall 
and  four  on  each  side,  but  probably  some  of  them  gave 
light  to  a  with-drawing  room.  The  fireplace  on  the  North 
side  probably  marks  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  earlier  history,  there  are 
no  buildings  remaining  which  were  erected  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  The  later  additions  are  of  Decorated  style, 
and  were  probably  added  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by 
Henry  de  Grosmont  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1345,  and 
was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  predecessors 
having  been  simply  earls. 

The  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  were  after- 
wards merged  in  the  Crown,  and  the  three  castles  so 
continued  till  they  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Grosmont  is  an  ancient  borough  and  market  town,  but 
the  Charter,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  is  now  lost.  The  market  is 
disused,  but  the  market  hall  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago. 
The   place   is   now   only  a   village.      In    1405   the   forces  of 
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Owen  Glendower  were  here  defeated  by  Prince  Henry  after 
having  burnt  the  town.  One  account  says  500  houses  were 
destroyed. 

The  base  of  the  great  cross  still  remains  under  the 
market  house.  It  is  now  turned  upside  down,  but  it  shows 
that  it  was  intended  to  carry  a  shaft  and  cross  of  large 
dimensions,  and  is  of  late  Decorated  period. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  this  short  account  of  Gros- 
mont  without  referring  to  the  celebrated  John  of  Kent  or 
"Jackey  Kent,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  villagers.  This 
wonderful  personage  is  made  responsible  for  all  sorts  of 
supernatural  performances,  for  it  is  said  that  he  made  a 
compact  with  the  Devil,  and  obtained  his  help  in  his  under- 
takings. His  most  useful  work  was  the  construction  in  one 
night  of  the  bridge  over  the  Monnow,  leading  to  Kenchurch, 
and  a  cellar  at  Kenchurch  House  used  to  be  shown  as  the 
place  where  he  kept  horses  on  which  he  could  fly  through  the 
air  with  lightning  speed.  Tradition  says  he  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  remarkable  for  his  learning,  who,  in  the  age 
of  ignorance  in  which  he  lived,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
necromancer. 

The  old  half-finished  effigy  now  in  the  church  used  to  be 
considered  as  John  of  Kent's,  and  the  story  went  that  he 
sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  and  that  whether  he  was  buried 
inside  or  outside  of  the  church,  the  Devil  was  to  have  his 
body.  Being  buried  under  the  church  wall,  he  contrived  to 
outwit  the  Power  of  Evil,  and  this  effigy,  which  formerly  lay 
alongside  of  the  North  side  of  the  chancel,  was  supposed  to 
show  the  place  of  his  interment.1 

1  This  half-finished  effigy  represents  a  Knight  in  surcoat,  with  heater- 
shaped  shield,  and  was  probably  intended  for  one  of  the  early  Lords  of 
the  Castle. 


SKENFRITH     CASTLE     AND     CHURCH. 

By  Mrs.  BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 

SKENFRITH  CASTLE. 

Skenfrith  Castle  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Monnow,  about  six  miles  from  Monmouth  and 
four  from  Grosmont,  and  it  is  placed  at  a  point  where 
several  valleys  unite.  All  I  can  find  of  its  history  has  been 
told  you  at  Grosmont,  with  which  Castle  and  White  Castle 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  connected.  Why  Skenfrith, 
the  smaller  of  the  three  castles,  should  have  given  its  name 
to  the  Hundred  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

The  mound  upon  which  the  keep  stands  is  one  of  those 
early  defences  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
certainty,  but  which  exist  in  large  numbers  not  only  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Kent, 
North  and  South  Wales,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
When  the  Normans  invaded  the  country  they  found  these 
mounds  ready  to  hand,  and  upon  them  they  erected  stone 
keeps  such  as  may  be  seen  here,  or  the  larger  walled 
enclosures  which  are  known  as  shell  keeps,  such  as  the 
one  at  White  Castle  and  Berkeley.  It  is  said  that  the 
stronghold  of  Skenfrith  was  held  by  Bach,  son  of  Cadivor  ap 
Gwaethvoed,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  who 
probably  obtained  possession  of  it  during  the  victorious 
campaign  of  Caradoc  ap  Griffith,  in  1065. 

Of  the  history  of  Skenfrith  from  that  time  till  the  13th 
century  nothing  is  known,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  erected 
about  1200,  at  the  same  time  or  a  trifle  earlier  than 
Grosmont.  It  appears  that  Henry  III.  visited  Skenfrith 
on  the   19th  August,   1220,  and  again  in   1222  he  was  here 
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for  several  days  together,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  for  there  are  no  arrangements  in  this  Castle  suitable 
for  a  state  visit  of  Royalty ;  but  bad  as  was  the  accommoda- 
tion at  this  Castle  we,  must  conclude  it  was  better  than  was 
afforded  by  either  Grosmont  or  White  Castle,  as  the  King 
chose  it  for  his  resting  place.  The  form  of  Skenfrith  Castle 
is  a  trapezium,  of  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  sides 
are  74  yards  and  71  yards,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  are 
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31  yards  and  59  yards.  Within  this  area,  and  upon  the 
mound  before  referred  to,  stands  the  keep,  a  cylindrical 
tower,  with  a  battering  base,  which  is  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  curtain  walls,  and  is  at  present  about  40  feet  high, 
36  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  5  or  6  feet  thick.  The  present 
entrance  is  on  the  West  by  a  doorway  of  5  feet  6  inches 
opening,  but  the  masonry  and  the  absence  of  bar  holes  show 
that  this  doorway  is  not  original,  and  the  only  original 
entrance  is  on  the  first  floor  by  a  door  nearly  over  the  lower 
entrance ;  there  is  no  trace  of  a  portcullis.  The  basement 
chamber  is  circular,  22  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  the  principal  chamber  on  the  first 
floor  is  the  same  size.     In  the  second  floor  there  are  two 
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window  openings  with  round  heads.     There  is  a   corbel  of 
Decorated  work  in  this  chamber. 

The  curtain  wall  of  the  single  court  is  8  feet  thick  and 
from  30  to  40  feet  high  externally.  The  four  angle  towers 
are  cylindrical,  11  feet  internal  diameter,  with  walls  8  feet 
thick,  and  they  have  no  internal  projection.  Each  tower  is 
entered  by  a  door  3  feet  wide.  The  floors  were  of  timber, 
and  no  staircases  now  remain.  Some  of  the  arches  are 
round-headed,  others  are  pointed  and  the  loops  are  square. 
There  is  a  half-round  buttress  tower  in  the  South  front,  with 
no  internal  projection,  and  just  opposite  this  tower  in  the 
North  wall  is  a  doorway,  the  pointed  arch  of  which  is  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  court.  As  the  sill  of  this  door  must 
be  just  above  the  level  of  the  Monnow,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  it  by  a  short  canal  for  boats  to  come  up. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  regular  gatehouse  to  this  court,  but  a 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  West  wall  has  been  rebuilt  in  an 
inferior  manner,  and  probably  the  entrance  was  at  this 
point  (Buck's  view,  taken  1732,  shows  a  broken  arch  and 
windows  over  at  this  spot).  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are 
no  mural  chambers,  and  no  garderobes  in  this  castle,  but  it 
was  evidently  built  only  to  contain  a  small  garrison  and  not 
as  a  private  residence.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  chapel,  hall, 
or  kitchen,  and  probably  whatever  lodgings  were  required 
were  of  timber  with  roofs  resting  against  the  walls.  After 
the  time  of  Henry  de  Grosmont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
Grosmont  seems  to  have  been  enlarged,  and  to  have  become 
the  residential  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  after  which  there  is  little  mention  of 
Skenfrith,  and  it  was  probably  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  gradually  fell  to 
decay,  as  it  was  returned  as  "  ruinous  time  out  of  mind  " 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

SKENFRITH     CHURCH. 

This  large  and  interesting  church  was  probably  erected 
in  the  13th  century  and  about  the  same  time  as  the  castle. 
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The  arcading  between  the  North  aisle  and  nave  may  be  of 
this  period,  as  also  a  fine  coffin  lid  in  the  floor  of  the  aisle. 
The  North  aisle  is  of  Decorated  work,  and  the  great  size  of 
the  stones  in  the  outer  wall  of  this  aisle  should  be  noticed. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  open  lantern  of  timber, 
locally  known  as  a  "pigeon  house  tower,"  and  is  a  very  good 
example  of  this  local  style.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
restoration  of  the  church  in  1661.  The  roof  over  the  South 
aisle  has  this  date  on  it,  and  the  font  is  of  the  same  period. 
A  Pre-Reformation  cope  belongs  to  this  church,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  embroidery  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  a  fine  tomb  against  the  South  wall  to  the  memory 
of  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  who  died  1557,  and  of  Ann  his  wife, 
who  died  1564.  He  was  steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  represented  the  Monmouthshire  Boroughs  in  1553  and 
1554.  The  effigies  of  this  lady  and  gentleman,  in  low  relief 
upon  the  slab,  are  worthy  of  notice  as  showing  every  detail 
of  the  costume  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 


PEM BRIDGE     CASTLE. 

By  Mrs.  BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Castle  of  Pembridge,  which 
is  within  three  miles  of  Skenfrith,  should  never  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  it,  though  these  castles  must  have  been 
erected  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Monnow  Castles  had  become  ruinous  before  any  historical 
event  is  recorded  of  Pembridge. 

Contrary  to  usual  custom,  Pembridge  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  original  builder,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Ralph  de  Pembridge 
was  settled  at  Welsh  Newton,  and  probably,  to  show  his 
connection  with  the  ancient  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  called  his  residence  Pembridge's  Castle,  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Manor  of  Pembridge  in  Herefordshire,  but  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Manor  of  Newland  in  Gloucestershire 
from  a  very  early  period.  Ralph  de  Pembridge  died  before 
1219;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what  relationship  existed 
between  him  and  the  main  line  of  the  family  which  was 
seated  at  Tong  Castle,  Shropshire.  The  Pembridges  of 
Clehonger,  Herefordshire,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
family  as  those  of  Newland,  for  Henry  de  Pembridge,  the 
elder,  who  had  lands  in  Clehonger,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  passed 
the  Manor  of  Newland  by  fine  to  Henry  de  Pembridge, 
junior,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled  on  his  brother,  Richard, 
in  case  of  failure  of  issue.  This  Richard  succeeded  him, 
and  died  before  1346.  He  left  an  only  child,  Henry,  who 
was  fifteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  died  the 
following  October,  his  heirs  being  Sir  Richard  Burley  and 
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Sir    Thomas    Barre,    the    children    of    Sir    Richard's    two 
married  sisters. 

Newland,  including  Pembridge  Castle,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Sir  Richard  Burley,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier.  He  left  no  issue,  and  his  estates  devolved 
on  his  brother  William,  who  died  s.p.  in  1388.  Roger 
Burley,  the  next  brother,  also  died  without  leaving  a  son, 
and  the  Manor  of  Burley  and  other  lands  devolved  to  Thos. 
Hopton,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Burley.  Newland,  however,  with  Pembridge  Castle,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Thos.  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  third  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  at  his  death  in  1427  when  he  is  stated  to 
have  held  it  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  under  age,  and  in 
custody  of  the  King  and  of  the  honour  of  Wigmore.  From 
this  time  there  are  different  accounts  of  the  owners  of  the 
Manor.  Gough  says  that  it  was  held  by  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  whose  preceptory  was  at  Garway,  only  a  mile 
or  two  distant,  and  that  at  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted 
to  one  Baynham  of  Newland,  who  was  attainted  in  the 
second  year  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  sold  to  David  Baker, 
who  sold  it  to  Sir  Walter  Pye,  and  the  last  Sir  Walter  sold 
it  to  George  Kemble,  who  made  it  habitable  in  1675. 

The  fortress  is  still  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  is  a 
quadrangular  structure  about  forty-five  yards  from  North  to 
South,  and  thirty -five  yards  from  East  to  West.  The 
entrance  is,  on  the  South  side,  defended  by  two  towers  of 
unequal  size,  the  smaller  one  standing  on  the  South-East 
angle  of  the  enclosure.  Access  to  the  court3^ard  is  gained 
through  a  dark  vaulted  passage  thirty-three  feet  long,  in 
which  two,  if  not  three  gates  may  be  traced  with  machicola- 
tions between  them,  and  the  grooves  of  the  portcullises.  The 
drawbridge  when  drawn  up  fitted  the  space  between  the 
entrance  towers;  but  it  no  longer  exists,  and  this  part  of  the 
moat  is  filled  up.  There  wTas  a  considerable  moat  which 
went  all  round  the  castle.  In  the  courtyard  at  the  left  side 
a  door  between  two  square-headed  windows  leads  to  what 
was  probably  the  kitchen,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  fire- 
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place.  Adjoining  this  at  the  South- West  corner  is  the  keep 
tower,  the  basement  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  cellar,  and 
the  three  floors  are  all  gone.  The  present  kitchen  and 
parlour  were  once  the  great  hall,  and  the  staircase  in  the 
projecting  turret  is,  no  doubt,  original.  The  North-West 
angle  is  supported  by  a  very  singular  turret-like  buttress, 
and  the  tower  in  the  opposite  angle  is  still  more  curious. 
Its  ground-plan  is  a  quarter  of  a  circle  of  eleven  feet  radius 
with  straight  sides.  There  are  several  loop-holes  in  the 
north  wall,  which  are  evidently  of  late  date  :  no  doubt  made 
when  the  Castle  was  an  outpost  of  the  Royalist  garrison  of 
Monmouth.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  campaign  of  1644, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Colonel  Massie,  and  "at  last  the 
garrison  having  no  further  subsistence  were  enforced  to 
surrender." 

The  position  of  this  Castle  after  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  was  essentially  weak,  as  it  is  commanded  by  the 
rising  ground  on  the  East  side.  Some  earthworks  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  moat  are  curious,  and  may  have  been 
constructed  in  order  to  prevent  missiles  being  sent  through 
the  windows. 

The  last  episode  to  be  related  about  this  Castle  is  a  sad 
one.  The  family  of  Kemble,  who  bought  it  from  Sir  Walter 
Pye,  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  keep  used  to  be  seen  a  desecrated  chapel, 
where  mass  was  wont  to  be  celebrated.  An  aged  priest  of 
this  family  was  betrayed  and  discovered  at  the  altar ;  he 
was  arrested  by  a  magistrate,  Capt.  Scudamore,  of  Kent- 
church,  and  taken  to  Hereford,  where  he  was  tried  and 
executed,  August  22nd,  1679,  one  °f  the  last  martyrs  of  that 
intolerant  age.  It  is  said  that  as  a  last  favour  he  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  smoke  his  pipe  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  to 
this  day  the  last  pipe  before  a  party  separates  is  called  in 
Herefordshire  "  Kemble's  pipe."  John  Kemble's  body  rests 
near  the  base  of  the  old  cross  in  Welsh  Newton  Churchyard, 
where  pilgrimages  are  still  made  on  the  day  of  his  death. 


BRADLEY     BY     WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE. 
By   V.    R.    PERKINS. 

Bradley  is  one  of  the  numerous  hamlets  of  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  and  was,  in  olden  days,  a  Manor  of  itself,  and  in 
extent  considerably  larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It 
then  stretched  away  as  far  as  Swinhay,  Woodford,  and 
Nibley  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Coombe,  Sinwell,  and  also 
into  the  town  of  Wotton  on  the  other  side.  It  is  still  in, 
and  forms  part  of,  the  Tything  of  Sinwell. 

A  Manor  at  the  time  of  Domesday  was  an  estate  of  a 
Lord  or  Thane  with  tenants — generally  in  serfdom — upon  it. 

Berkeley  was  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  and  was 
styled  the  Royal  Manor  or  Hundred  of  Berkeley,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty  subordinate  Manors  or  Berewicks  were 
dependent  upon  it,  and  the  area  of  the  Royal  Manor  of 
Berkeley  was  70,583  acres.  The  Manor  of  Bradley  consisted 
of  a  capital  messuage  or  Manor  House,  with  a  carucate  of 
land,  and  with  fifty  shillings  rent  of  tenants. 

In  the  times  of  Kings  Richard  I.  and  John,  this  Manor 
was  the  property  of  Hugo  de  Bradleia  and  of  his  brother 
William.  The  capital  messuage  stood  some  distance  to  the 
rear  of  the  present  Bradley  House,  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Moat  Ground,  and  was  approached  by  a  roadway,  which 
is  still  distinctly  traceable  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  length  of  the  Moat  Ground.  It  passes  along  the 
hedge  of  the  upper  orchard,  and,  crossing  the  present  road 
way,  goes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  green,  "  Bradley 
Green,"  and  between  the  farmhouse  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Webb  and  the  row  of  cottages,  and  then  through  the  fields 
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beyond  this  right  into  the  highway  called  the  "New"  road, 
that  is,  the  present  road  going  from  Wotton  to  Charfield. 

From  the  Bradeleias  or  Bradleys  it  passed  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  Thomas  de  Luida,  by  whom  it  was  sold 
to  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  it 
continued  in  this  family  until  it  was  broken  up  and  sold  in 
several  parcels  to  various  purchasers  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
This  was  the  Lord  Berkeley  who  a  few  years  before  had 
built  the  great  house  at  Wotton. 

During  his  lifetime  the  cultivation  of  land  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  more  profitable  employment  or  occupation 
than  it  is  now  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  for  we 
find  at  this  early  date  that  farming  was  so  bad  that  many  of 
the  copyhold  tenants  in  his  various  Manors  surrendered  up 
their  lands  into  his  hands  because  they  were  not  able  to  pay 
their  rents  and  do  the  services  required,  although  the  rent 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  acre  for  the  best  arable, 
and  fourpence  an  acre  for  the  best  meadow  pasture.  Meadow 
pasture  was  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  estate:  it  was 
lowland  grass  of  the  best  quality,  accessible  to  the  scythe, 
and  most  profitable  when  thus  farmed,  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds  and  thickets  and  other  injurious  growths.  Sometimes 
it  was  fenced  in  with  hedges  and  sometimes  by  open  drains, 
and  it  was  generally  kept  in  the  lord's  hands,  as  artificial 
grasses  and  winter  roots  had  not  at  this  time  been  introduced; 
hence  the  difference  in  value. 

His  Lordship  died  in  1243,  and  left  the  Manor  of 
Bradley,  among  other  possessions,  to  his  widow,  the  Lady 
Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Somery,  who  survived  him 
many  years,  and,  from  her  continually  residing  in  the  great 
house  at  Wotton,  was  called  "  Domina  de  Wotton."  During 
her  widowhood  she  presented  her  fifth  son,  William,  who  had 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  and  had  as  his  portion 
(as  part  of  his  maintenance)  of  his  father's  property,  lands 
in  Bradley  with  the  Manor  House  of  Bradley.  He  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Nigel  of  Kingscote,  and  had  issue  one  son, 
Maurice,  commonly  called  Maurice  de  Cam,  who  dying  in 
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1293  unmarried,  his  Bradley  estate  reverted  to  his  cousin 
Thomas,  the  second  Lord  of  that  name  as  rightful  heir  to 
his  grandmother  the  Lady  Joan.  His  father,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  had  been  banished  the  kingdom  for  insurrection 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  King  Henry  III. 

Soon  after  this  time  Bradley  appears  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  and  become  the  property  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
the  second  son  of  Maurice,  Lord  Berkeley,  the  third  of  that 
name  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1321  ;  and  in  the  year 
following,  through  joining  in  the  rebellion  against  the  King's 
favourites,  the  two  Despencers,  his  Lordship  was  committed 
to  the  Castle  of  Wallingford,  and  there  ended  his  days  a 
prisoner,  dying  in  May,  1326.  Berkeley  Castle  and  its 
Manors  were  declared  forfeited,  and  were  seized  by  the 
King.  Sir  Maurice  also  was  guilty  of  rebellious  conduct, 
and  had  all  his  property  confiscated,  and  Bradley  was  seized 
with  the  rest  and  remained  forfeited  until  the  22nd  February, 
1st  Edward  III.,   1327,  when  it  was  restored. 

These  turbulent  times  were  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  the 
King,  Edward  II.,  was  formally  deposed  at  a  Parliament 
which  was  summoned  in  January,  1327,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  Thomas  (III.)  Lord  Berkeley, 
Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Gournay  being 
charged  with  his  safe  custody.  Gournay  and  Maltravers 
were  his  immediate  gaolers  and  they  removed  him  to  Corfe 
Castle,  and  from  thence  to  Bristol,  and  so  on  to  Berkeley 
Castle.  Local  tradition  hath  it  that  he  lodged  one  night  at 
Bradley  on  his  way  from  Bristol  to  Berkeley,  this  being  his 
last  resting  place  on  the  road — 14th  April,  1327. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  record  of  this  fact,  though  very 
possibly  he  may  have  halted  there  for  a  short  rest,  but  the 
usual  account  says  he  was  brought  from  Bristol  on  Palm 
Sunday,  15th  April,  1327,  and  arriving  at  Berkeley  at  supper 
time,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Thomas  III.,  now  Lord 
Berkeley,  his  father   having  died  a  few  months  previously. 

Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  got  into  high  favour  with  the  new 
King,  Edward   III.,   and    received    numerous   and    valuable 
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appointments  and  possessions.  He  was  at  the  Battle  of 
Cressy  in  1346,  and  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  the 
following  February.  He  left  Bradley  to  his  son  Thomas, 
a  youth  only  thirteen  years  old,  together  with  other  property. 
His  mother  was  Margery,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  of  Uley,  and  she  only  survived  her 
husband  about  three  years,  dying  his  widow  in  1350.  As 
the  King  had  granted  to  Thomas  the  custody  of  his  own 
lands  during  his  minority,  and  as  certain  persons  had  wrong- 
fully entered  into  part  of  them,  the  King  commands  Sir 
Simon  Bassett,  his  Escheator  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert 
Russell,  his  Escheator  of  Wilts,  to  severally  restore  those 
lands  to  the  said  Thomas  and  see  him  have  no  wrong.  On 
the  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward 
III.,  he  designated  himself  "of  Uley,"  and  was  thenceforth, 
called  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley,  of  Uley,  as  the  King  had  granted 
unto  him  the  lands  that  his  mother,  lately  deceased,  held  for 
her  life,  and  this  year  also  he  was  knighted.  The  next  year 
he  marries  Katherine,  sister  and  co-heir  of  John  Buttetort, 
Esq.,  and  goes  with  the  King  to  France,  and  was  at  the 
Battle  of  Poictiers,  and  returned  home  the  year  following. 
In  the  thirty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  on  the  Friday  before 
Michaelmas  Day,  he  died,  leaving  Katherine  his  widow  with 
one  son,  Maurice,  three  years  old.  The  King  appointed  Sir 
John  de  Thorp  as  his  guardian,  to  whom  the  said  Katherine 
was  re- married,  and  she  died  in  the  nth  Richard  II. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1377  (50th  Edward  III.),  the  King 
granted  to  Sir  Edward  Berkeley,  Knight  (of  Dursley),  the 
custody  of  the  Manor  of  Bradley,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, 
which  was  the  said  Thomas  Berkeley's,  of  Uley,  deceased, 
being  in  his  hands  during  the  minority  of  Maurice,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Thomas.  Maurice,  before  he  comes  of  age, 
goes  to  the  wars  in  France  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Knolls,  and  returns  in  the  retinue  of  John,  Duke  of  Britain, 
the  brother  of  King  Richard  II.,  and  on  the  voyage  is 
knighted.  In  1380  (3rd  of  Richard  II.)  he  comes  of  age, 
and  hath  livery  of  his  Manors,   and   is  styled   Sir  Maurice 
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Berkeley,  of  Uley.  In  1392  (15th  Richard  II.)  he  was  one 
of  the  Knights  of  Gloucestershire  for  the  Parliament.  In 
1399  (first  year  of  Henry  IV.)  he  died,  leaving  his  estates  to 
his  wife,  now  pregnant,  and  shortly  after  a  son  is  born,  who 
is  also  named  Maurice,  and  Sir  Francis  Court,  one  of  the 
King's  Knights,  is  appointed  guardian  of  his  body  and  lands. 
His  mother  died  in  the  13th  Henry  IV.  On  the  29th  July, 
1st  Henry  VI.,  this  Maurice  comes  of  age,  sueth  for  his  livery 
and  lands  and  is  knighted,  which  lands  the  two  Kings,  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  had  for  twenty-one  years  in  ward.  In  the 
ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  name  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
of  Stoke,  Knight,  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire.  His 
is  also  styled  of  Gifford  Stoke.  He  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  Worcestershire,  and  was  there  called  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
of  Weoly,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  alias  of  Stoke  Gifford, 
in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  Knight.  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1465,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  seized 
of  Bradley  among  his  other  Manors  mentioned,  and  left 
William,    son    and   heir,    aged   twenty-eight    years. 

This  William  Berkeley  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  the  King  grants  him  a  general 
pardon  at  various  times  under  divers  aliases  ;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Edward  IV.  he  is  retained  by  the  King  to  serve 
in  France,  and  the  next  year  goes  abroad  with  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  King's  brother.  This  same  year  Ellen, 
Lady  Berkeley,  releases  to  Maurice  Berkeley,  Esq.,  her 
third  son,  all  her  right  in  her  Manors  of  Bradley,  Wotton, 
Nibley  and  Coombe-juxta- Wotton,  and  this  Maurice  dies 
four  years  afterwards  in   18th  Edward  IV. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  knighted  in  1483,  1st 
Richard  III.,  was  attainted  of  treason  in  1485,  1st  Henry  VII., 
by  Parliament,  for  taking  part  with  that  King,  who  was  slain 
at  Bosworth  Field,  and  his  lands  forfeited,  but  they  were 
partially  restored  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  he  died  in  the 
16th  Henry  VII.,  leaving  issue  two  sons,  Richard  Berkeley 
of  Stoke  Gifford,  and  John  Berkeley  of  Bradley.  This 
John  Berkeley  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
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Devereux,  Lord  Ferrars,  and  had  issue  James  Berkeley  of 
Bradley,  who  married  Joyce,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pettit,  and  had 
five  children,  John,  Brice,  Joyce,  Jane,  and  Ann.  John  died 
without  issue  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Mary.  Brice  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Whittington,  Esq., 
and  had  one  daughter  only,  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Elizabeth.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
married,  firstly,  to  Edward  Berkeley,  Esq.,  son  of  John 
Berkeley  of  Cam  (who  was  commonly  called  John  de 
Planches) ;  secondly,  to  Sir  Edward  Berkeley,  second  son  of 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  of  Bruton  ;  and  thirdly,  to  Nicholas 
Strangeways,  Esq.  She  outlived  all  her  three  husbands,  and 
died  without  issue  by  either  at  Bradley  in  1613, 10th  James  I., 
and  was  buried  in  Wotton. 

The  present  house,  now  called  Bradley  Court,  was  built 
by  her  first  husband,  Edward  Berkeley,  Esq.,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

In  consequence  of  her  having  no  issue,  she  alienated  the 
Manor  by  sundry  and  divers  sales,  between  the  years  1604 
and  1609,  to  various  persons.  The  capital  messuage  and 
land  called  Bradley  House  in  the  seventh  year  of  James  I. 
became  the  property  of  Arnold  Oldisworth,  Esq.,  clerk  of 
the  Hanaper,  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  deed  dated  20th 
July,  1612,  he  purchased  of  Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  as  an 
addition  to  the  capital  messuage  or  Manor  House,  one  close 
of  six  acres,  called  Bradley  Mead,  with  a  dove  house  upon 
the  same,1  also  three-quarters  of  an  acre  called  Becham's 
Mead,  and  one  other  close  of  two  acres  adjoining  his  other 
lands,  and  one  close  of  three  acres  called  Tanner's  Close,  on 

1  This  dove  house,  an  ornamental  building  with  four  gables,  had 
nesting-places  for  a  thousand  pigeons.  A  great  portion  of  the  roof  was 
blown  down  during  a  violent  gale,  which  occurred  only  two  or  three  days 
before  our  visit  to  the  court ;  so  that  members  could  see  the  nesting-holes 
in  the  further  side  as  they  drove  along  the  road.  And  now  as  this  paper  is 
given  into  the  printer's  hands  the  ruin  is  complete ;  the  walls  are  all  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  mark  the  place  where  it  stood,  save  a  disordered 
mass  of  stone  and  rubble  which  will  shortly  be  removed,  and  then  all 
traces  of  the  last  of  the  Culverhouses  in  this  part  of  the  county  will  have 
disappeared. 
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the  back  side  of  the  stables,  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
called  Silken  Acre  next  the  former.  Arnold  Oldisworth  had 
one  son,  Edward,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Master,  Esq.,  of  Cirencester,  and  he  also  had  one 
son,  Robert,  who  succeeded  him  and  made  additions  to  the 
buildings;  and  his  son  William  dying  before  he  came  of  age, 
he  sold  the  property  in  1674  to  Sir  William  Clutterbuck, 
Knight,  of  Bristol,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Dawes,  Esq.,  who  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1713.  He 
left  the  whole  of  the  Bradley  Estate,  which  was  then  con- 
siderably larger  than  at  the  present  time,  to  his  niece,  the 
wife  of  John  Nelmes,  Esq.,  except  that  portion  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Nibley  Road  extending  from  Bournefield 
to  Burlingame,  called  Bournefield  Farm,  containing  about 
twenty-eight  acres,  which  he  left  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Wotton-under-Edge.  The  income  of  this  property 
was  for  the  first  six  years  applied  with  that  of  other  charities 
towards  building  a  Charity  Working  School,  after  which 
time  the  Court  of  Chancery  decreed  that  the  income  from  it 
should  be  applied  to  building  six  houses  for  so  many  poor 
people  or  families  to  be  maintained  in  them  :  this  is  the 
present  Dawes  Hospital  in  Church  Street. 

The  Nelmes  continued  to  hold  Bradley  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years ;  the  last  owner  of  that  name  was  Richard 
Nelmes,  grandnephew  of  the  aforesaid  John,  and  from  him 
it  passed  into  the  family  of  the  Hales  of  Alderley,  the 
present  owner  being  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
John  Blagden  Hale.  What  is  now  the  Ellern  Croft  Estate 
was  separated  from  the  Bradley  Estate  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  purchased  by  Edward  Austin,  Esq., 
who  built  the  present  house.  For  many  years  this  was  rented 
by,  and  the  residence  of,  Thomas  Smith  Child,  Esq.,  and  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  him.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  J.  Child,  of  Clevedon,  Somerset,  and  Miss 
Child,  his  only  sister,  resides  there. 

There  was  formerly  no  roadway  past  this  house,  merely  a 
field  footpath  leading  down  towards  Bradley,  and  there  were 
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no  houses  on  the  upper  side  of  this  field  against  the  Bradley 
road ;  this  part  was  common  or  waste  land  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  though  claimed  as  part  of  the  Bradley  Estate. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Richard  Nelmes  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Hunt,  who  was  a  stone  haulier  employed 
for  the  highways,  erected  a  cottage  on  part  of  this  waste 
just  below  the  spot  where  Mr.  Child's  lodge  now  stands.  He 
built  it  and  thatched  it  all  in  one  night,  and  when  the  old 
Squire  went  his  rounds  in  the  morning  he  observed  this 
cottage  and  smoke  issuing  out  of  the  chimney.  This  made 
the  old  gentleman  very  irate,  and  going  to  it  he  enquired  who 
gave  permission  to  erect  such  a  hovel  on  his  property ;  and 
after  a  very  peppery  argument  with  the  man  Hunt,  he  went 
home  and  ordered  his  men  to  take  his  horses  and  a  chain  and 
pull  it  all  down.  This  order,  however,  for  some  cause  or 
other  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  cottage  remained  standing 
for  several  years,  and  was  occupied  by  the  son  after  the 
father's  death,  and  it  went  by  the  name  of  Mushroom 
Cottage  while  it  lasted.  The  ground  on  which  it  stood  is 
now  enclosed  by  a  belt  of  ornamental  conifers,  inside  a 
high  stone  wall. 


HENRY    V.    IN    FICTION    AND    IN    FACT. 
By  H.  S.  KENNEDY-SKIPTON. 

Henry  was  born  at  Monmouth  on  August  9,  1387.  He  was 
delicate  as  a  child,  and  therefore  sent  to  Courtfield  on  the 
Wye,  where  the  Vaughans  now  live.  His  governess  was  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and  his  nurse  Joan  Waring,  to 
whom,  after  his  accession,  he  gave  a  pension  of  £0.0  a  year 
(equal  to  ^400  now).  This  is  a  good  point  in  his  character. 
The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  was  ancestress  in  the  female 
line  of  that  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
who  scorned  to  bow  her  proud  neck  to  the  executioner  of  the 
blood-thirsty  Tudor.  She  was  executed,  because  Henry  VIII. 
could  not  get  a  hold  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  rightly 
denounced  his  blasphemous  assumption  of  supremacy  over 
God's  most  holy  church. 

He  had  also  a  rocker  of  his  cradle  called  Ball,  who  was, 
strange  to  say,  a  man.  The  cradle  was  given  to  Ball,  and 
remained  in  his  family  for  several  generations,  and  is,  we 
believe,  still  in  existence,  though  that  shown  at  Troy  House 
is  of  a  later  date. 

We  gather  from  the  archives  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
other  little  details  of  his  childhood. 

"A  long  gown  for  Lord  Henry,"  and  "  an  ell  of  canvas 
for  his  cradle,"  are  duly  entered. 

In  1395,  when  he  was  eight,  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  a 
courier  was  specially  despatched  to  inform  his  father.  One 
entry  shows  us  the  future  hero  of  Agincourt — "  I2d.  for 
Stephen  Furbour  for  a  new  scabbard  of  a  sword  for  young 
Lord  Henry" — in  1396. 
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"  1/6  for  black  tissue  of  silk  for  his  sword  from  London  " 
probably  refers  to  a  sword  knot  or  belt. 

Another  interesting  entry  is,  "  8d.  paid  for  harp  strings  for 
the  harp  of  young  Lord  Henry."  In  later  years  we  find 
this  love  of  music  illustrated,  for,  when  he  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy on  his  great  Agincourt  expedition,  he  commissioned 
T.  Walsh  to  get  him  some  workmen  from  London  to  make 
harps.  So  that  we  may  say  this  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  Wales,  (for  Monmouth  then  belonged  to 
Wales),  loved  the  national  music  and  the  dear  harp  of  his 
country. 

Nor  was  his  education  in  literature  neglected,  for  we  find 
an  entry  of  "4/-  for  seven  books  of  Grammar  contained  in 
one  volume  and  bought  at  London  for  the  young  Lord 
Henry." 

In  1397,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  went  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  study  under  his  Uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  that  college  had  been 
founded  by  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  his  great- 
grandmother.  He  stayed  there  from  October  to  the  following 
March.  Just  before  he  went  to  Oxford  he  lost  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  On  his  accession  he  erected  a 
splendid  monument  to  her  at  Leicester.  About  the  same 
time  Richard  II.  stopped  the  duel  between  his  father  and 
Norfolk  at  Coventry,  and  sent  Lancaster  into  exile,  so  that 
the  young  Lord  was  alone  in  the  world.  Richard  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland  in  1398  to  fight  against  a  wild  Irish 
chieftain,  Mackmore,  and  we  learn  from  the  Pell  Rolls  that 
his  pay  was  some  £10  a  week — a  good  sum  for  a  boy  of 
twelve.     Here  he  first  saw  active  service. 

The  news  of  his  father's  return  brought  Richard  back  to 
England  in  1399,  and  his  fall  and  death  at  Pontefract  soon 
followed.  Young  Henry  was  left  at  Trim  Castle,  and  was 
brought  back  after  Richard's  death  in  a  specially  chartered 
vessel.  With  him  also  were  taken  the  ornaments  and  fittings 
of  Richard's  private  chapel  in  Ireland.  Henceforth  his 
childhood  is  over. 
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At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  made  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  stood  beside  the  throne  holding  the  curtan  or 
blunted  sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  badge  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  chronicle  describes  him  as  "a 
handsome  young  bachelor  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of 
men,"  which  is  not  bad  for  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Let  us  hope 
he  looked  better  than  the  statue  of  him  in  Monmouth  market- 
place, which  gives  him  a  stoop  like  a  bicyclist. 

When  it  goes  on  to  say  he  could  run  down  the  swiftest 
deer  without  the  help  of  hounds,  we  cannot  accept  that. 
Shakespeare  is  obviously  wrong  in  representing  him  living  a 
fast  life  about  town  just  after  his  father's  coronation,  as  he 
was  too  young  for  that.  Mistress  Quickly  and  Doll  Tearsheet 
would  have  been  justified  in  giving  him  a  good  spanking  and 
putting  him  to  bed,  had  he  come  their  way. 

He  is  also  wrong  in  making  Henry  IV.  contrast  his  son  so 
unfavourably  with  the  gallant  Hotspur  and  say  a  fairy  must 
have  changed  them  in  their  cradles,  as  Hotspur  was  about 
twenty  years  older  than  the  Prince. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  back  at  once  to  the  Welsh  border, 
and  we  know  from  official  records  and  his  own  letter  that  he 
was  in  command  of  60  men  before  he  was  fourteen,  and  that 
an  Order  in  Council  was  made  for  the  payment  of  ^"iooo  to 
him  for  their  expenses. 

In  1 401  Owen  Glendower  sent  him  a  challenge  to  single 
combat,  and  he  at  once  marched  to  his  house  at  Glendourdy, 
and  took  it  with  some  prisoners,  whom  he  hanged  as  rebels 
refusing  ^"500  offered  as  ransom  for  one,  though  at  this  time 
he  had — as  his  letters  tell  us — to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels  to 
pay  his  men.  In  1403  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Wales, 
and  under  his  father  fought  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury at  that  place  now  called  Battlefield,  four  miles  from 
Shrewsbur)^,  between  Sundorne,  the  castle  of  the  Corbets, 
and  Albrighton,  a  name  dear  to  the  sportsmen  of  proud 
Salopia.  And  there  was  slain  Hotspur,  Henry  Percy,  one  of 
the  most  dashing  and  attractive  characters  in  English 
history   and    Shakespeare.     He  lies    in   the  great   trench   at 
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Battlefield  amid  the  undistinguished  dead :  he,  who  had  so 
often  harried  the  Border,  whose  name  had  been  the  terror  of 
Annandale  and  Tweeddale  and  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and 
Cheviot,  who  had  kept  the  marches  so  well,  who  had  charged 
so  brilliantly  at  Otterbourne,  who  had  checked  his  impetuous 
spirit  at  Homildon,  and  led  the  reivers  to  revenge  at  Nisbet 
Muir,  he  will  raise  no  more  the  hot  trod,  nor  keep  watch  and 
ward  within  Berwick's  walls,  nor  take  his  pleasure  in  the 
Scottish  woods  to  drive  the  deer  with  horn  and  hound. 

It  was  not  the  stripling  of  sixteen,  but  an  arrow,  that 
killed  Percy  :  the  arrow  that,  as  the  Greek  poet  complains, 
does  not  distinguish  the  brave  man  from  the  coward.  Even 
so  it  killed  the  heroic  Harold  at  Senlac.  Prince  Henry  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  an  arrow,  but  did  not 
leave  the  field.  Had  Glendower  come  up  with  his  Welshmen 
in  time,  instead  of  watching  the  battle  from  a  tree,  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  for  the  King  was  at  one  time 
pressed  very  hard  by  Percy,  and  three  knights  dressed  to 
resemble  him,  were  killed.  Hence  we  might  say  with 
Hotspur's  wife,   Kate : 

"  Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  your  numbers, 
To-night  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave." 

After  this  battle  Owen  and  his  wild  Welsh  ravaged  Hereford- 
shire, and  we  see  from  young  Henry's  letters  that  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  stop  them  in  spite  of  want  of  food  and 
money. 

In  1405  a  letter  of  the  Prince  tells  us  that  the  Welsh 
rebels  under  Owen  Glendower  burnt  the  town  of  Grosmont, 
but  were  defeated  "by  the  aid  of  the  blessed  Trinity,"  and 
800  slain,  only  one  prisoner  being  taken.  The  whole  tone  of 
this  letter  shows  his  religious  feeling,  and  strongly  reminds  us 
of  his  thanksgiving  after  Agincourt  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry   V. 

He  had  always  shown  self-respect,  dignity,  and  courage, 
and    therefore   it    is   not    likely   he   kept  the   low    company 
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mentioned   by  Shakespeare,  or  often    heard   the  chimes  at 
midnight  in  London. 

In  1406,  John  Tibetot,  the  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  both 
Houses  asked  the  King  to  recognise  him  as  heir  to  the 
throne  on  account  of  his  services,  high  qualities,  and 
reverence  and  humbleness  to  his  father.  He  would  not 
have  done  this,  if  such  praise  had  been  mere  flattery. 

About  the  same  date,  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  Calais 
and  President  of  the  Council,  and  given  Coldharbour  House 
near  Eastcheap  for  a  residence.  One  night  his  brothers 
Thomas  and  John,  while  staying  there,  having  dined  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  came  out,  "flown  with  insolence  and  wine," 
and  made  a  disturbance  in  Eastcheap.  For  this  they  were 
brought  by  the  watch  before  Judge  Gascoigne.  He  referred 
the  matter  to  their  father,  the  King,  who  quashed  the 
proceedings.  This  fact  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  story 
about  Henry  insulting  the  judge  and  being  committed  to 
prison  for  it.  This  story  first  appeared  in  Sir  T.  Eliot's  book, 
The  Governor,  in  1541,  and  is  not  supported  by  contemporary 
evidence.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are 
silent  about  it. 

As  regards  the  other  fiction,  that  Henry  on  his  accession 
confirmed  Gascoigne  in  his  office,  which  he  held  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  to  show  he  bore  no  malice,  that  also  is  to  be 
rejected.  The  fact  is,  Gascoigne  resigned  on  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.,  because  he  had  held  office  for  twelve  years,  then 
a  long  tenure,  and  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a 
great  age  in  those  days.  He  lived  for  six  years  after  on  his 
pension  ;  and  we  find  an  entry  in  1414  ordering  him  to  receive 
annually  four  bucks  and  four  does  from  the  King's  park  at 
Pontefract  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  his  trying  on  his  father's  crown 
as  he  lay  asleep,  which  Shakespeare  has  elaborated  into  such 
a  splendid  scene.  It  is  also  said  that  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  them,  because  the  Prince  was  disobedient  and  tried 
to  usurp  his  father's  power,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government.     But  the  public 
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records,  as  examined  by  Ewald,  and  other  contemporary 
documents,  tend  to  show  that  they  were  on  excellent  terms, 
and  that  the  Prince  solaced  the  dying  hours  of  the  lonely 
King  when,  worn  out  with  war  and  disease,  he  was  passing 
away  from  the  perils  of  plots  and  war  and  all  the  troubles  of 
"that  polished  perturbation  of  golden  care"  to 

"  Where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

In  his  will  the  King  says  : 

"And  for  to  execute  this  testament  well  and  truly,  for  the  great  trust 
that  I  have  of  my  son,  the  Prince,  I  ordain  and  make  him  executor  of  my 
testament  aforesaid." 

From  1409  on  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  records  show 
that  the  King  had  perfect  confidence  in  him.  In  1409  he 
was  granted  500  marks  a  year  for  the  keep  of  the  young 
Earl  of  March,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  each  year 
after  he  received  fresh  appointments. 

In  141 1  the  King  presented  him  with  twenty  hogsheads 
of  Gascony  wine,  and  this  we  may  call,  pace  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
a  very  substantial  and  full-bodied  proof  of  his  goodwill. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  thrust  aside  Shakespeare  as  a 
historical  authority,  and  rewrite  history  in  this  way,  which 
completely  traverses  the  nursery  tales  of  our  forefathers, 
that  passed  for  history.  But  the  fact  is  nearly  all  periods 
are  being  rewritten  nowadays,  because  modern  research, 
disregarding  Browning's  warning : 

"  Where  the  apple  reddens, 
Never  pry, 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 
Eve  and  I," 

has  pried  so  much  into  original  contemporary  documents, 
that  our  cherished  ideas  about  Henry  VIII.  and  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Civil  War, 
&c,  are  being  completely  reversed. 


Vol.  XX. 


CIRENCESTER     DOCUMENTS. 
By  The  Rev.  E.  A.  FULLER. 

There  are  here  printed  a  few  documents  concerning  Ciren- 
cester, gathered  from  various  quarters,  which  may  be 
interesting  inasmuch  as  they  illustrate  different  phases  of 
life  in  bygone  days.  The  only  common  link  between  them  is 
that  they  are  all  connected  with  Cirencester,  otherwise  they 
stand  in  no  relation  to  each  other ;  and  the  earliest  and  latest 
are  separated  off  by  two  centuries  of  time.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  common  matter  to  be  discussed  in  an  introduction ; 
all  that  has  to  be  said  will  come  more  naturally  in  connection 
with  each  separate  document.  The  following  is  the  earliest 
in  date : 

THE    ABBOT    OF    CIRENCESTER    AND    THE    TOWNSFOLK. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  Record  Office,  known  as 
Ancient  Petitions,  which  have  lately  been  calendared  and 
made  available  for  reference,  is  one  referring  to  a  dispute 
between  the  townsfolk  of  Cirencester  and  the  Abbot  as  lord 
of  the  manor.     It  is  in  French,  to  the  following  tenor : 

"The  good  men  of  the  town  of  Cirencester  complain  to 
their  lord  the  King  that,  during  a  plea  between  the  Abbot 
and  the  same  good  men  of  the  town  on  a  writ  of  trespass,  to 
obtain  which  writ  the  said  good  men  of  Cirencester  had 
given  the  King  £10  sterling,  the  said  Abbot  conies  and, 
because  the  men  of  the  said  town  are  not  willing  to  with- 
draw from  suing  out  the  said  writ,  he  maintains  eighty 
archers  and  other  evildoers,  who,  by  the  commandment  of 
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the   said   Abbot,    his   cellarer,    and    his    seneschals,    to   the 
number  of  forty  or  sixty  at  a  time,  come  by  night  and  by 
day  into  the  said  town,  and  besiege  in  their  houses  the  good 
men  of  the  same  town,  who  are  suing  the  Abbot  on  the  said 
writ,  beat  some  of  them,  and  break  their  arms  and  legs,  and 
grievously  despoil  them  in  their  dwellings.     Furthermore  on 
last  Easter  Eve  they  besieged  and  attacked  in  his  dwelling- 
house  the  attorney  of  the  said  men  in  the  aforesaid  place, 
both  him  and  ail  his  household,  and  hurt  to  death  him  and 
two  of  his  servants.    And  this  very  attorney  aforesaid  was  in 
the  ward  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  by  reason  of  a 
recognizance  made  under  the  Statute  Merchant,  and  yet  the 
said  Abbot   his  cellarer   and  seneschals  were  the  ones  who 
ordered  the  aforesaid  evildoers  to  assail  in  their  house  the 
said  person,  and  his  warden,  and  to  beat  them,  hurt  them  to 
the  death,  and  grievously  frighten  them   in  despite  of  the 
King   and    his   crown.     And    as    to  all    the   other    aforesaid 
townsmen  who  are  suing  out  the  said  plea,  these  malefactors 
evilly  beat  some,  and  fiercely  threaten  others,  by  reason  of 
which  the  folk  hardly  dare  to  live  in  their  houses  for  fear  of 
death.     At  such  trespass  all  sorts  raised  hue  and  cry,  and 
these  malefactors  thus  maintained    by  the  Abbot   by  good 
inquest  taken  thereupon  were  indicted ;  but  for  all  that  these 
very  malefactors  are  maintained  in  the  Abbey  and  openly 
owned,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  indictment,  nor  are  they 
attached  according  to  law.     And  the  Abbot  and  his  followers 
are    altogether   given   up   to    such    evil   deeds,    because   the 
franchise  of  the  seven  hundreds  is  in  their  hands,  and  thus 
they  have  the  return  of  sheriffs'  writs.     Wherefore  the  said 
good  men  of  the  town  of  Cirencester  humbly  pray  their  lord 
the   King  by  the  gods  (Jes  Dieux)  that   he  would   ordain   a 
remedy ;    for  otherwise  they    will    hardly   dare   to    come   to 
their  houses  or  abide  in  them  for  fear  of  death." — (Ancient 
Petitions,  E.  98.) 

No  doubt  there  is  a  good  amount  of  exaggeration  in  this 
petition ;  complainants  do  not  ordinarily  minimise  their 
grievances,  nor  does  a  tale  lose  anything  in  the  telling.     It  is 
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an  ex  parte  allegation  which  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
check.  The  endorsement  is:  "Let  them  prosecute  before 
the  justices  assigned  to  them  concerning  the  former  trespass, 
and  if  anything  fresh  be  attempted,  let  them  prosecute 
according  to  the  common  law." 

To  what  period  does  the  allegation  refer  ?  It  is  undated, 
but  the  handwriting  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  internal  evidence  points  to  the  years  between 
1335  and  1342,  i.e.  9  and  16  Edward  III.  For  in  the  great 
series  of  accusations  made  by  the  townsfolk  in  1342  against 
the  Abbots,  as  detailed  in  Vol.  ix.  of  our  Transactions,  pp. 
321,  322,  one  allegation  was  concerning  a  trespass  made  in 
the  matter  of  St.  Lawrence's  Hospital  in  1335,  and  it  was 
further  declared  "  that  Master  Nicholas  of  Stratton,  who  had 
sued  for  the  King  against  the  Abbot  on  behalf  of  the  said 
poor,  had  been  beaten  in  the  town  of  Cirencester  by  William 
Clereband,  John  Medford,  and  John  of  Crudwell,  the  Abbot's 
men,  and  afterwards  slain  for  the  same  cause  by  them  and 
their  abettors  in  the  county  of  Wilts." 

That  there  were  some  roughish  men  among  the  retainers 
of  the  Abbey  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
shown  also  by  the  Traylebaston  Assize  of  a.d.  1306,  as 
mentioned  in  that  same  volume,  pp.  311  to  314. 

I  have  not,  however,  as  yet  been  able  to  trace  out  any- 
thing further  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  statement  in  the 
petition,  or  its  connection  with  the  averment  made  in  the 
suit  of  1342.     I  searched  through  the  series  of  Fine  RoUs  of 
that  period  for  the  entry  of  the  payment  of  ^20  for  the  writ, 
but  could  not  find  it.     Under  any  circumstances  the  petition 
indicates  a  state  of  great  tension  between  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  townsfolk,  and  the  lord  in  those  days  could  no 
doubt  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  men,  and  in  a  very  different 
way  to  what  is  possible  now  ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  state 
of  disquiet  in  which  the   people   lived,  when   the   Abbot's 
archers   were    swaggering    about    the    town   with   insulting 
threats,  and  not   stopping  there   but   proceeding  to  acts  of 
violence.     For  under  the  system  of  feudal  tenures  and  juris- 
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prudence,  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  supreme  without 
any  local  control  whatever  as  at  Cirencester,  the  men  were 
helpless  under  injustice  except  through  appeal  to  the  King's 
courts.  One  request,  which  the  townsfolk  made  in  4  Hen.  IV., 
when  asking  to  have  a  Merchant  Guild,  was  that  they  might 
have  justices  of  the  peace  of  their  own. 

AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    CIRENCESTER    ABBEY    AND 
DOCTOR    THOMAS    NEWTON. 

The  next  document  in  order  of  time  comes  from  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Cartularies  of  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester,  which  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  the  reference  is  Rawlinson 
MSS.,  B  326,  fol.  14. 

"  This  indenture,  made  between  the  religious  men,  W. 
the  Abbot  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Cirencester, 
and  the  Convent  of  the  same  place  on  the  one  part,  and 
Thomas  Newton  of  the  parish  of  Wydenden  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester  physician  (fisicum)  on  the  other  part,  witnesses 
that  the  aforesaid  Abbot  and  convent  have  granted  to  the 
said  Thomas  an  annual  pension  of  twenty-six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  cloth  for  a  gown  of  the  suit  of  the  esquires  of 
his  own  (the  Abbot's)  household,  when  such  is  given  to  the 
esquires  of  his  household,  a  chamber  sufficient  for  himself 
and  his  servant,  a  stable  sufficient  for  two  horses,  two  cart- 
loads of  large  firewood,  two  cartloads  of  hay,  food  in  eating 
and  drinking  with  his  own  esquires,  and  food  for  his  servant, 
and  one  white  loaf  and  one  quart  of  convent  ale  daily  for  his 
collation  while  he  stays  within  our  monastery ;  to  receive 
annually  the  said  annual  rent  of  xxvjs-  and  viijd-  the  cloth  for 
a  gown,  the  two  cartloads  of  large  firewood,  and  the  two 
cartloads  of  hay  for  the  term  of  his  life  only,  and  the  food 
both  in  eating  and  drinking  for  himself  and  his  servant,  and 
the  one  daily  white  loaf  and  the  one  quart  of  ale  for  his 
whole  life  while  he  is  staying  in  our  monastery,  having  also 
and  holding  the  said  chamber  and  stable  for  the  term  of  his 
life  only.     And  for  all  these  things  aforesaid  annually  to  be 
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received  the  aforesaid  Thomas  shall  serve  the   said   Abbot 
and  convent  and  their  successors  in  the  art  of  a  physician, 
and  shall  diligently  apply  his  care  to  them  and  to  each  of 
them  as  often  and  whenever  there  shall  be  need,  before  all 
lords  and  ladies  and  other  persons   whatsoever,   the    King 
Lord  de  Lovel  and  Lady  de  Lovel  now  living  alone  excepted, 
so  long  at  any  rate  as  the  said  Abbot  and  convent  and  each 
of   their  successors    shall    find   those  things  which  concern 
their  care.     The  said  Thomas  shall  also  serve  the  aforesaid 
Abbot  and  convent  and  their  successors  within  and  without 
their  domicile,  as  well  in  doing  his  own  businesses  as  in  other 
services  which  belong  to  an  esquire  and  a  domicettum,1  before 
all  others  except  those  before  excepted  at  the  cost  of  them 
the  Abbot  and  convent  and  their  successors  before  specified. 
When  his  services  shall  have  been  required  and  he  shall  have 
denied  to  give  them,  and  shall  have  been  unwilling  to  do  them 
in  singular  and  in  general,  then  all  and  each  of  the  aforesaid 
things  specified  above  or  granted  by  the  aforesaid  Abbot  and 
convent  to  the  said  Thomas  shall  entirely  cease  be  withdrawn 
and  counted  as  nought,  this  present  writing  in  anything  not- 
withstanding.    In  testimony  of  which  thing  we  have  affixed 
our  common  seal  to  these  present ;  given  in  our  chapterhouse 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  February  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  after  the 
Conquest."     i.e.  a.d.  1425. 

The  Abbot  was  William  Best,  the  first  mitred  Abbot. 
The  Lovels  owned  Rissington  Parva  in  the  Windrush  valley, 
which  had  come  into  their  family  through  the  marriage  of 
John  Lord  Lovel  with  Maud  Burnel  more  than  a  century 
before.  There  was  then  a  large  house  at  Rissington,  and, 
when  William  Lord  Lovel  and  Lady  Lovel  were  there, 
apparently  they  had  a  prior  claim  before  anyone  else,  except 
the  King,  to  Dr.  Newton's  services.  The  grandson  of  this 
Lord    Lovel   was   the    "Lovel    the    dog"    of   the   reign    of 

1  It  is  uncertain  who  exactly  is  meant.  In  a  nobleman's  house  it  would 
mean  young  men  of  noble  birth  in  training  in  that  household  ;  in  an  abbey 
maybe  the  upper  domestic  of  the  Abbot  of  good  birth. 
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Richard  III.,  who  was  attainted  i  Hen.  VII.,  and  was 
killed  at  Stoke  3  Hen.  VII.  The  doctor  had  evidently  an 
extensive  practice,  and  either  there  was  no  resident  medical 
man  at  Cirencester,  or  Newton's  reputation  was  so  great 
that  he  was  considered  better  than  the  local  doctor.  I  do 
not,  however,  remember  a  doctor  of  any  kind  being  named 
in  connection  with  Cirencester,  whether  in  wills  from 
a.d.  1400  to  1540  or  elsewhere,  except  in  this  document, 
though  the  town  will  have  had  a  population  of  some  1,500,  if 
not  more.  But  professional  doctors  were  not  so  numerous 
then  in  proportion  to  population  as  now,  though  there  was  a 
doctor  at  Ledbury,  no  bigger  a  town  apparently  in  a.d.  1290; 
for  when  Bishop  Swinfield  •  was  on  his  way  to  London  one 
of  the  servants  of  his  kitchen  fell  ill,  and  was  left  there  till 
the  household  returned,  when  John  the  physician  was  paid 
6s.  8d.,  and  his  man  received  6d.  Doctors  were  attached  in 
some  measure  to  the  households  of  noblemen  ;  in  a.d.  1538  it 
appears  from  the  Durham  Bursar's  Book"  that  the  "fysyshane" 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  paid  5s.  by  the  "lord 
prior  of  Durham  at  Benet  Park  during  the  games  of  All 
Saints."  Was  this  a  fee  for  attending  to  accidental  in- 
juries ?  or  was  the  office  of  referee  as  perilous  in  the  north 
then  as  now  ?  Another  payment  on  a  separate  occasion  of 
3s.  gd.  was  "a  present  given  to  a  certain  man  called  a 
fysyzyane."  There  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  pro- 
portion which  Newton's  stipend  and  allowances  bore  to  those 
of  the  other  officers  attached  to  the  Abbot's  household,  for 
there  are  no  account  books  of  the  Abbey  expenditure  at 
that  time  in  existence.  The  only  point  which  can  now  be 
ascertained  is  the  value  per  yard  of  the  cloth  for  the  doctor's 
gown  r  for,  on  a  flyleaf  at  the  beginning  of  Vol.  B  of  the 
Abbey  Cartularies  at  Thirlestane  House,  is  an  account  of  the 
purchase  of  cloth  for  the  liveries  of  the  Abbot's  household 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  date  of  this  agreement.  The 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

1  Household  Book,  Camden  Society.         2  Surtees  Society. 
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LIVERIES    OF    THE    LORD    ABBOT    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    YEAR 
OF    KING    HENRY   VI. 

For  Gentlemen. — Item,  ij  drapps  ix  yards 
iij  quarters  of  striped  cloth  containing 
cccclxij  Rayyes.  Item,  of  plain  cloth  for  the 
same  xlv  yards  and  three-quarters;  Item" for 
the  clerks  xxviii  yards  which  make  iij  drapps 
j  yard  and  three-quarters.  The  price  of  a 
drap  xliijs 

For  Yaletts. — Item,  iiij  drapps  iiij  yards 
j  quarter,  containing  mcccij  Rayys. 

Item,  of  plain  cloth  for  the  same  iij  drapps 
ij  yards  iij  quarters  which  make  lxxiij  yards 
iij  quarters  at  the  price  of  xxxviij3-  a  drap. 

For  Grooms  (garcones). —  Item,  j  drap 
j  dosyn  ix  yards  of  striped  cloth  containing 
ccfjfj  xiij  Rayze.  Item,  of  plain  cloth  for  the 
same  j  drap  ij  yards  iij  quarters,  at  the  price 
of  xxxijs- 

For  Grooms  (garcones). — Item,  j  dosyn  of 
Rayze  and  xviij  yards  of  plain  cloth ;  at  the 
price  for  each  of  xxxs- 

Thus  the  price  per  yard  for  the  gentlemen's  cloth  was 
is.  9^d. ;  that  of  the  valets  is.  yd. ;  of  the  grooms  is.  4d. 
and  is.  3d.  A  hundred  years  later  the  prices  paid  by 
Durham  for  grooms'  {gvomi)  cloth  was  from  is.  6d.  to 
is.  iod. ;  for  valets  from  is.  ioid.  to  2s.  o^d.  ;  for  gentle- 
men's cloth  from  2s.  id.  to  2s.  <\d.  a  yard.  The  drap  was 
the  piece  of  cloth,  measuring  twenty- four  yards.  With 
regard  to  Rayye,  Ducange,  after  quoting  a  passage,  "striped 
cloth  containing  xx  Rayes,  and  one  yard  and  a  half  of  cloth  of 
colour,"  says:  "Rayye  is  here  a  kind  of  measure,  the  true 
length  of  which  I  do  not  know."     The  Rayye  or  stripe  from 
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the  foregoing  account  of  the  cloth  purchased  for  liveries 
seems  to  have  been  of  an  indeterminate  width,  varying  from 
6£  to  13  in  the  yard;  the  gentlemen's  cloth  having  eight 
Rayyes  to  the  yard. 


FORM    FOR    ADMITTING    PERSONS    OF    VARIOUS    RANKS 
INTO    CONFRATERNITY. 

The  next  document,  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  English,  is 
from  the  same  Register  of  the  Abbey,  f.  67.  It  is  a  direction 
by  the  Abbot  of  Cirencester  how  to  style  persons  of  various 
classes  in  deeds  admitting  them  to  confraternity  with  the 
Canons  of  that  convent.  There  is  no  date  to  the  deed  ;  but 
the  titles  of  Clarence  and  Buckingham,  for  a  specimen  of 
dukes,  point  to  a  time  before  the  tragedies  connected  with 
those  names.  Abbot  Thomas  therefore  will  be  Thomas 
Compton  a.d.   1477 — 81. 

"Thomas  by  divine  permission  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  of  Cirencester  and  the  convent  of  the  same 
place,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  who  shall  inspect  these 
present  letters  the  increase  of  all  virtues,  with  the  salutary 
suffrages  of  our  prayers.  Since  the  more  spiritual  good  things 
are  distributed  and  most  happily  sown  among  the  worshippers 
of  Christ,  so  much  the  more  preferable  rewards  and  richer 
fruits  of  true  grace  and  charity  do  they  confer  ;  but  when  these 
are  disused  far  and  wide,  we  know  by  experience  that  no  one  is 
made  partaker  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  that  those,  who  are 
tossing  on  the  waves  in  spiritual  shipwreck,  are  drawn  into 
the  port  of  salvation  for  which  they  had  so  hoped,  there  to 
reign  for  ever  with  the  citizens  of  the  saints ;  hence  we,  the 
Abbot  and  convent  aforesaid,  piously  weighing  in  the 
balance  of  charity  the  laudable  devotion ;  [yf  hit  be  for  a 
duke,  of  The  Most  Illustrious  prince  and  lord,  the  Lord  B. 
Duke  of  Clarence  or  Bukkyngham  or  the  like ;  yf  hit  be 
for  an  Erie,  of  The  Excellent  (Insignis)  lord,  The  Lord  D. 
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Earl  of  Surrey  or  Kent  or  the  like  ;  yf  hit  be  for  a  baron,  of 
The  Renowned  (Incliti)  lord  The  Lord  F.  Lord  de  Lile  or 
the  like ;  yf  hit  be  for  a  lorde,  of  The  Noble  and  Honourable 
lord  C.  Lord  de  Storton  or  the  like ;  yf  hit  be  for  a  Knyght, 
of  The  honourable  man  E.  Sir  Knight  (domini  militis) ;  yf  hit 
be  for  a  squyer,  of  the  venerable  man  C.  b.  gentleman  ;  If  hit 
be  for  a  mene  man,  of  the  honest  and  discreet  man  CD. ; 
yff  hit  be  for  a  powre  man,  then  wrytt  his  name  wyth  owt 
enything  before  ;  yf  hit  be  for  an  Archbisshope  ;  of  The 
Most  Reverend  lord  in  Christ  the  lord  C.  by  divine  per- 
mission archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England 
and  legate  of  the  apostolical  see ;  yf  hit  be  for  a  buschope, 
of  The  Reverend  father  in  Christ  and  lord  the  Lord  B.  by 
divine  permission  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  yf  hit  be  for 
a  dene,  of  the  man  of  eminent  (eximie)  probity  C.  D.  Dean 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum  or  Lincoln ;  yf  hit  be  a 
doctor  of  lawe,  of  the  Egregious  man  A.  B.  doctor  of  laws ; 
If  hit  be  a  doctor  of  dyvynite,  of  the  professor  of  Sacred 
theology ;  yf  hit  be  a  master  of  arte,  of  the  Master  in  Arts ; 
yf  hit  be  a  bachillar  of  lawe,  of  the  bachelor  in  laws ;  yf  hit 
be  a  seclar  pryst  nott  graduatt,  of  the  honest  man  Sir 
(domini)  A.  F.  Chaplain  &c. ;]  which  because  of  the  reverence 
due  to  Almighty  God,  and  because  of  the  merits  of  our  most 
blessed  father  Bishop  Augustine,  he  bears  especially  to  our 
monastery  and  order,  as  we  have  understood,  accepting  it 
with  the  affection  of  pure  charity,  and  believing  that  it  will 
not  unworthily  be  acceptable  to  Christ,  desiring  to  recom- 
pense it  with  the  pious  return  of  spiritual  benefits,  have 
the  same  lord  Lord  Aster,  as  hit  is  wrytten  before  of 
every  astate,  together  with  his  wife  Lady  C.  with  his 
children  C.  D.,  charitably  received  both  to  our  infirmity, 
and  to  all  and  singular  the  suffrages  of  our  brethren  of  the 
said  order  both  in  life  and  in  death,  and  the  same,  the  lord 
as  above,  and  the  lady  C.  his  wife  as  above,  we  do  in  the 
Divine  clemency  make  partakers  of  all  masses  and  divine 
offices,  of  prayers  Fasts  Meditations  Contemplations  Vigils 
abstinences  tears  alms,  and  of  all  other  things  which  by  us 
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or  by  our  future  brethren  of  our  aforesaid  order  and  chapter 
shall  be  counted  worthy  to  be  done,  adding  moreover  of  our 
gratuitous  love  {dilectio)  by  these  present  letters,  strengthened 
by  our  common  seal  in  testimony  of  what  is  written  below, 
that  when  the  memory  of  their  obit  shall  have  been 
promulged  among  us,  that  shall  be  done  for  them  which  has 
been  wont  to  be  done  for  the  professed  and  defunct  brethren 
of  the  aforesaid  order,  their  Names  also  we  are  bound  to 
order  the  bearer  of  our  briefs  to  carry  through  the  provinces 
of  England  and  Wales,  that  thus  by  all  and  singular  the 
convents  of  the  Religious  and  by  other  spiritual  congre- 
gations their  souls  may  be  kindly  (benigne)  absolved,  and  thus 
may  be  joyfully  taken  up  by  angels  into  the  fellowship  of 
heaven.     Given  &c." 

Whence  the  Abbot  obtained  his  graduated  series  of 
epithets  distinguishing  between  the  iv.signis  Erl,  the  inclitus 
Baron,  and  the  nobilis  et  honorabilis  Lord,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
his  qualification  of  a  Dean  is  well  chosen.  A  Dean  is  the 
one  person  of  those  named  who  is  an  administrator  of 
corporate  property  ;  he  is  vir  eximie  probitatis.  The  document 
illustrates  the  controversy  that  was  carried  on  in  the  Times 
in  the  spring  of  1896  about  the  purport  of  Dominus,  and  the 
varying  meaning  which  must  be  attached  to  it  according  to 
the  manner  of  its  use.  In  most  places  above,  lord  was  the 
necessary  translation  ;  it  could  be  nothing  else  in  "  yf  hit  be 
for  a  lorde  .  .  .  domini  de  SUrfon" ;  and  equally  on  the 
ether  hand  it  could  not  be  lord  in  "  yf  hit  be  for  a  Knyght 
.  domini  militis"  nor  in  "  yf  hit  be  for  a  seclar  pryst 
.  .  .  domini  A.  F.  Capellani"  in  both  which  instances  it 
must  be  Sir.  I  have  translated  the  word  throughout,  except 
in  these  two  instances,  lord;  but  I  am  not  sure,  after  re-reading 
the  above-mentioned  correspondence,  whether  dominus  with 
the  personal  name  might  not  throughout  have  been  translated 
Sir.  The  essential  passages  in  connection  with  this  are  here 
given  in  the  original. 

"  Illustrissimi  principis  et  domini  domini  B.  ducis  clarencie 
vel  bukkyngham  vel  simile  ;     .     .     .     Insignis  domini  domini 
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D.  Comitis  Surreie  vel  cancie  vel  simile;  .  .  .  Incliti 
domini  domini  F.  Domini  de  lile  vel  simile;  .  .  .  Nobilis 
et  honorabilis  domini  C.  Domini  de  Storton  vel  simile  ;  .  .  . 
honorabilis  viri  E.  domini  militis ;  .  .  .  Reverendissimi 
in  Christo  domini  domini  C.  permissione  divina  Cantuarie 
Archiepiscopi ;  .  .  .  Reverendi  in  Christo  patris  et  Domini 
domini  F.  permissione  divina  bathoniensis  et  Wellensis 
episcopi ;     .     .     .     honesti  viri  domini  A.  F.  Capellani." 


THE  WILL  OF  SIR  ROBERT  MORTON. 

The  following  will   is   from    the    Registers   at    Somerset 
House,  Holder,  Quat.  IV: — 

Among  the  shields  of  benefactors  in  Cirencester  Parish 
Church,  in  the  north  aisle,  there  is  one  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillar  to  the  west  of  the  font,  quartering  the  coats  of  Morton 
and  Twiniho.  It  is  the  shield  of  Sir  Robert  Morton,  of 
Barnsley,  and  various  Manors  in  Gloucestershire  and  other 
counties,  who  died  in  15 14.  His  mother,  Dorothy,  was 
heiress  of  John  Twiniho,  of  Cirencester,  who  died  in  1485. 
Sir  Robert  was  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
nephew  to  Cardinal  Morton,  being  himself  in  the  service  of 
Henry  VIII.,  as  appears  by  his  will,  which  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  system  of  the  wardship  of  heirs  in  feudal 
tenure. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  father  and  the  sone  and  the  holy 
goost.  The  last  day  of  Maij  the  yere  of  the  Incarnation  of 
oure  lord  god  Jesus  Cryst  oone  thousand  cv.  and  xiii.,  and  in 
the  vth  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  Henry  the  viiith,  I 
Robert  Morton,  Knyght,  beyng  of  hole  mynde  And  also  in 
body  helth,  blissed  be  God  and  appoynted  by  oure  seid 
soveraigne  Lord  the  Kyng  to  wayte  upon  his  riall  persone 
into  the  parties  beyond  the  See,  in  his  warres  ayenst  his 
Auncient  enemy  the  Frenche  Kyng,  rememberyng  and 
callyng  to  mynde  the  mutabilite  of  this  transitory  lyff,  And 
specially  the  fortune  of  warre,  Knowing  myself  mortalle,. 
whereunto  every  Creature  is  borne,  which  every  true  Crysten 
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man  owght  to  remembre  and  dispose  hymself  thereafter, 
And  so  to  make  him  self  evyn  fyrst  against  God  his  Creator 
and  redeemer,  and  after  against  the  worled,  so  that  he  may 
attayne  his  celestiall  inheritaunce  after  this  transitory  lyff, 
whereuppon  hath  bene  and  is  and  ever  shalbe  my  singuler 
trust,  make  and  declare  my  testament  and  last  will  in  forme 
folowyng.  Fyrst  I  bequethe  my  soule  to  the  blissed  trynytie, 
and  my  body  to  be  buried  where  it  shall  please  God.  Also 
I  gyve  and  bequethe  all  my  goodes  and  catalles  to  dame  Jane 
my  wyfe  to  her  own  use  and  behofe,  except  my  obligacions 
and  the  warde  and  mariage  of  Leonard  Cassey  my  warde 
and  his  heires  unto  the  tyme  oone  of  theym  comme  to  his  full 
and  lawfull  age ;  Whiche  warde  I  woll  that  he  be  maried  to 
my  doughter  Dorothe  yf  they  will  thereunto  agree  and  con- 
sent, and  yf  not  I  woll  that  he  be  maried  unto  myn  other 
doughter  yf  they  will  thereunto  agree  and  consent ;  And  yf 
not  than  I  woll  the  seide  warde  be  solde  be  myn  executors 
to  the  best  avauntage,  and  the  money  receyved  of  the  same. 
And  also  of  the  Issues  revenues  and  profitts  of  the  seide 
warde  is  londes  receyved  during  his  nonage  that  cccc.  markes 
thereof  be  equally  devided  and  distributed  between  my  seid 
doughters  to  their  marriage,  and  the  residue  thereof  to  be  by 
myn  executors  distributed  to  the  payment  and  contentacion 
of  my  dettes  And  other  my  bequestes  folouyng.  And  yf  my 
seid  doughters  fortune  to  decease  before  they  be  maried  I 
woll  that  as  well  all  suche  money  as  my  executors  do  receyve 
for  the  sale  of  the  seid  warde  as  all  suche  money  as  they  do 
receyve  of  the  seid  wardes  londes  during  his  noneage  by  myn 
executors  be  distributed  and  disposed  in  this  forme  folowyng; 
that  is  to  saye  my  seid  wyff  to  have  thereof  to  her  owne  use 
1.  lib,  and  my  fader  Thomas  Morton  xl.  lib  and  the  residue 
to  be  disposed  towards  the  paymentes  of  my  dettes,  and  any 
residue  thereof  there  fortune  to  remayne  the  same  residue 
to  be  equally  distributed  among  suche  of  my  children  then 
lyvyng ;  also  I  bequeth  to  the  Churche  of  Ciceter  iii.  yardes 
of  cloth  of  golde  a  stondant  and  a  pendant,  also  I  give  and 
bequeth  a  paxe  of  sylver  to  the  church  of  Lichelade  price 
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iii.  lib,  also  I  gyve  to  the  church  of  Croydon  a  chales  price 
v.  lib  and  a  yard  of  cloth  of  goide,  also  I  woll  that  all  my 
obligacions  goo  towardes  the  paymentes  of  my  dettes  and 
other  dedes  of  charitie  for  the  weale  of  my  soule,  and  also 
I  woll  that  myn  executors  do  fynde  a  prest  in  the  parish 
church  of  Gisseter  by  the  space  of  one  yere  next  after  my 
decease  there  to  praye  for  my  soule  and  myn  ancestres 
soules,  &c." 

Leonard  Cassey  was  the  son  of  John  Cassey,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Strattdn  by  Cirencester,  and  of  Cassey  Compton 
in  Withington.  His  father  had  died  in  August,  1509, x  at 
which  time  Leonard  was  over  two  years  old,  having  a 
younger  brother  Robert  born  in  1508.  Sir  Robert  Morton's 
plans  for  a  marriage  between  Leonard  and  his  daughter 
Dorothy,  or  her  sister,  were  disappointed  ;  for  Leonard  died 
the  month  after  Sir  Robert  had  executed  his  will,  which, 
probably  through  his  foreign  service,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  altering.  Leonard's  brother,  Robert,  made  no  marriage 
with  a  Miss  Morton,  on  whichever  side  the  unwillingness 
was;  when  he  came  of  age  in  1529,2  he  sued  out  his  livery, 
and  within  the  next  few  years  he  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
J.  William  Reede,  of  Mytton,  County  Worcester,  gentleman. 
Robert  Cassey  died  in  1547,3  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Henry, 
over  thirteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  on  what  terms  Robert  obtained  freedom 
to  marry  whom  he  chose. 

1  Inq.  p.m.,   1  Hen.  VIII.         2  21  Htn.  VIII.         3  1  Edw.  VI. 


THE  LEPER  HOSPITALS  OF 

ST.  MARGARET  AND  ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN, 

BY  GLOUCESTER. 

By   the   Rev.   S.   E.   BARTLEET,   M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Gloucester. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  disease  of  leprosy  mainly  from  the 
elaborate  directions  for  its  treatment  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  from  its  connexion  with  many  of 
the  most  striking  acts  of  healing  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  disease  is  now  almost  extinct  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  we  are  perhaps  inclined  to  regard  it  as  dis- 
tinctively an  Oriental  malady. 

But  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  prevailed  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Laws  were  enacted  by  Princes 
and  Courts  to  arrest  its  diffusion,  and  the  Pope  issued  bulls 
in  regard  to  it ;  a  particular  Order  of  Knighthood  was 
instituted  to  care  for  the  infected,  and  leper-hospitals  or 
lazar-houses  were  everywhere  established  to  watch  over 
the   sick. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  gives  the  names' of  some  140  such 
leper-hospitals  in  England,  and  the  list  is  probably  far  from 
a  complete  one.  In  1226,  there  were  computed  to  be  2,000 
in  the  then  limited  kingdom  of  France,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  increased  in  number  afterwards  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  or  burgh  in  the  country  unprovided  with  its 
lazar-house.  There  appear  to  have  been  twenty  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  alone,  and  not  less  than  six  in  the  city  of 
Norwich  or  its  vicinity. 

The   origin   of    leprosy   in    Western    Europe    has    been 
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frequently  attributed  to  the  Crusades,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  thus  promoted ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
disease  existed  previously.  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who 
died  in  1089,  seven  years  previous  to  the  first  Crusade, 
founded  a  house  for  the  relief  of  lepers  at  Canterbury,  and 
there  are  still  earlier  foundations  recorded.  Probably  the 
disease  may  be  attributed  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people, 
and  their  gluttony,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  food, 
rather  than  to  direct  contagion,  even  if,  as  seems  unlikely, 
it  could  be  communicated  in  that  way.  The  food  consumed 
by  the  peasantry  was  not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  health. 
Fresh  meat  was  very  plentiful — so  much  so,  that  it  was 
frequently  provided  in  addition  to  the  wages  given  to 
labourers.  But  it  was  often  eaten  in  a  condition  rather 
more  advanced  than  that  which  we  describe  as  high,  and  the 
fish  partaken  of  by  residents  on  the  coast,  or  by  such  rivers 
as  our  Severn,  was  often  in  the  same  highly  flavoured  con- 
dition, except  where  fish  or  flesh  had  been  salted  down. 
Sheep  that  had  anticipated  the  butcher,  and  damaged  corn, 
were  given  in  a  spirit  of  economical  generosity  to  the 
labourers.  One  does  not  often  quote  a  work  of  fiction  to 
establish  any  fact,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  probably  had  some 
authority  for  putting  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  the  direction,  "  Let  the  house  be 
redd  up,  the  broken  meat  set  by,  and  if  there  be  onything 
totally  uneatable,  let  it  be  given  to  the  puir  folk." 

The  seeds  of  disease  thus  sown  would  scarcely  have  been 
arrested  in  their  growth,  if  the  regulation  of  one  borough 
were  common  to  others.  In  Berwick-on-Tweed  the  authori- 
ties ruled  that  if  "rotten  pork  or  salmon"  were  brought  for 
sale  to  the  market,  and  if  the  attempted  sale  was  detected, 
the  corrupt  meat  or  fish  was  confiscated  and  sent  to  the 
lepers  outside  the  town.1 

The  disease,  as  I  have  said,  was  common  in  England  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  became  much  less 
common  before  the  close  of  this  period.  So  early  as  1350,  in 
1  England  in  Fifteenth  Century,  p.  208. 
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the  report  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Leper-house  of  St.  Alban's, 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  lepers  that  presented  them- 
selves for  admission  had  so  greatly  diminished  that  their 
expense  of  maintainence  was  below  the  revenues  of  that 
institution.  "In  general,"  it  is  added,  "there  are  now  not 
above  three,  sometimes  only  two,  and  occasionally  only  one." 
The  Commissioners  of  Edward  VI.  for  suppressing  hospitals, 
colleges,  &c,  frequently  report  of  lazar-houses  that  they  have 
now  no  leprous  patients. 

The  disease  lingered  longer  in  the  northern  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  leper-house  at  Edinburgh  was  established  so 
late  as  1591.  In  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands  cases  are 
recorded  not  much  longer  than  a  century  ago,  and  there  are 
lepers  still  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  there 
were  recently — perhaps  are  now — in  Iceland. 

This  terrible  malady,  and  its  universality,  provoked  the 
sympathy  and  called  forth  the  liberality  of  all  classes.  In 
many  of  the  towns  the  leper-hospitals  were  unendowed,  and 
the  patients  subsisted  on  the  casual  alms  of  those  from  whom 
they  begged.  In  these  cases  they  were  permitted  to  wander 
about  under  particular  restrictions.  They  had  to  carry 
"  clappers " — a  sort  of  rattle, — to  warn  people  of  their 
approach,  and  a  cup  or  dish  in  which  to  receive  alms  without 
the  donor  having  any  direct  contact  with  the  leper.  But 
there  were  places  where  a  stricter  seclusion  was  imposed. 
Stow  records  that  John  Gardener,  porter  of  the  postern  of  the 
Tower,  took  oath  before  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  London, 
"  That  the  gates  of  the  postern  be  well  and  faithfully  kept 
in  his  office  and  baylywicke,  and  that  he  should  not  suffer 
any  lepers  or  leper  to  enter  into  the  city  or  to  remain  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  if  any  leper  or  lepers  force  themselves  to  enter 
by  his  gates  or  postern,  he  is  to  bind  them  fast  to  horses,  and 
send  them  to  be  examined  by  the  Superior."  '  In  some 
places  the  law  was  even  more  strict,  and  at  Edinburgh  it  was 
ordained,  "That  nane  of  the  said  personis  Lepperis,  or  their 
wyffes,  depart  or  resort  fra  the  said  hospitall,  to  na  oyder 

1  Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association,  xi.,  23. 
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pairt  or  place,  bot  sit  thairat,  and  remain  thairin  nicht  and 
day,  halyday  and  wark  day  .  .  .  and  that  they  keep  the  dure 
of  the  said  hospitall  fast  and  clois,  fra  the  dounpassing  of  the 
sone  to  the  rysing  thairoff,  under  payne  of  hanging."1 

Hospitals  were  therefore  always  built  outside  the  city 
walls.  In  London  the  leper-houses  best  known  were  "  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields"  and  "  St.  James-in-the-Fields  " — in  the 
fields  now,  of  course,  no  longer,  and,  indeed,  the  latter  is  St. 
James's  Palace.  At  Gloucester  the  leper-houses  were  also, 
of  course,  at  the  time  of  their  existence  as  such,  outside  the 
city,  and  they  are  described  as  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Margaret,  near  Gloucester.  The  isolation  of  people  afflicted 
with  leprosy  was  sometimes  relieved  by  visits  of  the  charitable 
and  religious.  The  attentions  of  St.  Louis  of  France  are 
specially  described,  and  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  of  another 
display  of  royal  devotion  and  sympathy.  Speaking  of  some 
transactions  in  the  year  1105,  he  observes:  "At  the  same 
time,  David  (King  of  Scotland),  the  brother  of  Matilda, 
Queen  of  the  English,  came  to  England  to  visit  his  sister; 
and  when,  on  a  certain  evening,  he  came  by  invitation  to  her 
chamber,  he  found  it  filled  with  lepers,  and  the  Queen 
standing  in  the  midst ;  having  laid  aside  her  cloak,  she  with 
both  hands  girded  herself  with  a  towel,  and  water  being 
placed  in  readiness,  she  began  to  wash  their  feet  and  wipe 
them  with  the  towel,  and  embracing  them  with  both  hands, 
kissed  them  with  the  utmost  devotion.  Upon  which  her 
brother  addressed  her  thus:  "What  is  this  which  you  are 
doing,  my  lady  ?  In  truth,  if  the  King  knew  this,  he  would 
never  deign  to  kiss  with  his  lips  your  mouth,  contaminated 
by  the  pollution  of  the  lepers'  feet.''  And  she  smiling, 
replied  :  "  Who  knows  not  that  the  feet  of  an  eternal  King  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  lips  of  an  earthly  king  ?  Behold,  it 
was  for  this  that  I  invited  you,  dearest  brother,  that  you 
might  learn  by  my  example  to  perform  similar  actions.  Do, 
I  beseech  you,  that  which  you  see  me  doing."  And  when 
her  brother  made  answer  that  he  would  by  no  means  do  such 
1  Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  lvii. ,  p.  420. 
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things,  as  she  persevered  in  the  employment,  David  with  a 
smile  withdrew,1 

I  am  afraid  devotion  like  this  was  uncommon  either  with 
queens  or  kitchen-maids,  but  there  was  no  scant  sympathy 
shewn  in  providing  for  the  care  of  the  people  thus  terribly 
afflicted.  Queen  Matilda  was  the  foundress  of  the  Leper- 
hospital  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  others,  noble  and 
simple,  made  similar  provision  elsewhere. 

There  were  two  leper-houses  just  outside  Gloucester,  but 
when  or  by  whom  they  were  founded  is  unknown.  Certainly 
they  are  both  of  them  ancient.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  cannot  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of 
St.  Margaret's  Hospital  at  about  the  same  date  in  a  grant  to 
the  lepers  to  bury  in  their  own  churchyard  by  Alured,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1158  to  1163. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  history  of  these  hospitals  known, 
and  not  much  of  their  constitution.  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Lanthony,  and  St.  Margaret's  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  but  both 
were  probably  independent  foundations,  and  had  their  sepa- 
rate endowments,  and  some  independence  in  their  conduct 
and  management.  Of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  very  little  beyond  what  is  recorded  in  the  various 
histories  of  the  county,  and  city.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
deeds  and  charters  among  the  muniments  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester  concerning  St.  Margaret's,  but  they  do  not  give 
very  much  information  except  with  regard  to  the  various 
benefactions  to  the  hospital.  In  1580,  at  a  Court  held  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  it  was  asserted  that  "  The  foundation  " — 
the  original  charter,  I  suppose,  is  meant — -was  lent  by  John 
Fenner,  alias  Spring,  the  Governor,  to  Master  Flumney,  now 
deceased,  then  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
returned.  No  evidence  was  given  of  the  date  or  the  terms  of 
the  missing  charter,  and  I  know  of  no  other  source  from  which 
they  may  be  learnt.     The  charters  now  in  the  possession  of 

1  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  lvii.  413. 
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the  Mayor  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
most  part  records  of  benefactions  to  the  hospital.  It  would 
hardly  be  of  interest  to  quote  them  at  any  length  here,  though 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  students  of  the  topography  of 
old  Gloucester,  or  of  the  genealogy  of  old  Gloucester 
families.  The  gifts  are  mostly  those  of  citizens,  some  of 
them  of  houses  and  tenements  in  Gloucester,  and  some  of 
them  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  names  of  the 
donors  are  very  many  of  them  such  as  mark  their  connection 
with  the  trade  of  this  city.  Le  espicer,  le  mercer,  le  pavier, 
le  cocher,  and  other  such  occur ;  and  the  names  of  the 
localities  are  many  of  them  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  now, 
such  as  Hare  Lane,  New  Inn  Lane,  and  the  like;  and  the 
Mercers'  Row,  the  Cordwainers'  Row,  mark  the  localities  of 
of  the  various  trades.  I  notice  in  the  description  of  the 
properties  in  Gloucester  a  measurement  which  seems  to  me 
peculiar.  The  dimensions  in  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
are  given  as  so  many  "ells  with  inches  between  put,"  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  written,  so  many  "ells  with  an  inch  between 
every  ell  " — a  description  which  leads  us  to  apply  in  a  modi- 
fied form  a  familiar  proverb  to  Gloucester  men  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  believe  that  when  they  were  given  an  ell  they  would 
take  an  inch. 

The  charters  inform  us  that  there  was  at  the  hospital  a 
Master  or  Governor,  who,  I  believe,  was  generally  a  citizen, 
and  frequently  a  former  bailiff, — and  a  prior,  and  a  chaplain, 
but  we  do  not  learn  very  much  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  special  duties  or  powers  of  these  officers. 
The  benefactions  are  sometimes  to  the  Prior  and  leprous 
brethren  and  sisters,  sometimes  to  the  Master ;  and  the 
leases  are  sometimes  given  by  the  Prior  and  brethren  and 
sisters  with  the  consent  of  the  Master,  sometimes  by  the  Prior 
or  the  Master  and  brethren  and  sisters  without  particular 
mention  of  the  other  official.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  dedi- 
cation is  sometimes  recited  as  St.  Margaret's,  sometimes  as 
St.  Sepulchre's.    Whether  the  two  dedications  applied  to  the 
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whole  house,  or  whether  one  applied  to  the  hospital  and  the 
other  to  the  chapel  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Generally  the  gifts  are  to  the  hospital  without  any  conditions, 
but  occasionally  there  is  the  condition  of  prayers  or  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  donor  and  his  family.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  deed  of  gift  from  Roger  Toli,  undated,  but  described  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  about  1230,  of  all  his  land  in  Castle  Lane 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Sepulchre  to  receive  thereof  44d.  with 
intent  that  half  of  the  said  rent  should  be  employed  for 
finding  victuals  for  the  infirm  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  other  half  to  find  a  light  for  a  lamp  to 
burn  in  the  church  of  the  said  hospital  .  .  .  the  hospital  to 
hold  these  for  ever  if  the  said  Roger  Toli  should  die  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  For  this  the  brethren  and  sisters 
covenanted  that  they  would  every  day  use  a  special  prayer 
for  him,  his  friends  living,  and  the  souls  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  uncle  Roger,  and  relations  departed,  and  that  he  should 
have  common  benefit  of  the  house.  The  priests  of  the  said 
church,  when  they  shall  succeed  him  in  his  land,  shall  say 
prayer  in  his  mass  for  his  friends  living  and  dead. 

Similarly  Philip  Kinemerebury  gives  land  at  Thendercumb 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Sepulchre  for  keeping  a  lamp  burning  in 
the  church  of  the  said  hospital ;  and  John  Niger,  out  of  a 
chief  rent  of  13s.  4d.  given  to  the  hospital,  provides  that  the 
brethren  and  sisters  shall  pay  yearly  i6d.  for  a  light  to  burn 
at  the  mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  Alexander  de 
Febbridge,  in  addition  to  land  given  to  the  infirm  lepers  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  gives  a  measure  of  wheat  for  two  lepers  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Sepulchre  on  Holy  Cross  Day,  and  covenants  for 
the  prayers  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  his  father,  mother, 
wife,  sons  and  daughters. 

Frequently  there  is  a  provision  that  the  brethren  and 
sisters  pay  id.  or  Jd.  at  some  term  for  all  services,  but  some- 
times this  payment  is  to  be  a  rose  at  midsummer,  or  some 
such  nominal  rent.  John  del  Hoke  lets  to  the  hospital  land 
at  Hucclecote  for  30  years  on  payment  yearly  of  a  root  of 
ginger  ;   and  John  le  Locker  binds  the  brethren  and  sisters 
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to  give  to  his  heirs  for  ever  a  rent  which  the  present  trustees 
of  St.  Margaret's  would  find  it  hard  to  pay,  viz.  a  pair  of 
gloves  at  Easter  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

Among  other  benefactions  there  is  one  from  Elias  Giffard, 
lord  of  Brimsfield,  of  a  horseload  of  wood  every  day  during 
winter  from  Brimsfield,  from  All  Saints'  Day  to  the  Festival 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  and  from  Holy  Cross  Day  to 
All  Saints'  Day  three  wagonloads  per  week  ;  and  a  petition  to 
the  King  is  recorded  to  command  his  officers,  doubtless  when 
Brimsfield  escheated  to  the  Crown,  to  deliver  the  same  to 
the  hospital,  which  had  been  detained  from  them. 

I  suppose  inmates  of  such  hospitals  as  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  were  ordinarily  of  the  poorest  class,  but 
others  were  also  admitted.  In  1457  Thomas  Berston,  Master 
of  St.  Margaret's,  granted  to  Margaret,  late  wife  of  Thomas 
Hyet,  a  competent  chamber  in  the  hospital,  and  as  much 
bread,  beer,  flesh,  fish,  and  other  victuals  and  necessaries  as 
any  one  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  did  receive,  for  the  term 
of  her  natural  life.  I  take  it  this  privilege  was  paid  for,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  similar  case  in  1465,  when  a  corrody  was 
granted  by  John  Fermour,  Prior  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  with  consent  of  John  Hilley,  Master  or 
Supervisor  of  the  same,  to  Thomas  Rogers  of  Cowley,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  allowance  of  bread,  ale,  meat,  fish,  and 
other  victuals,  &c,  and  of  sufficient  food  for  four  sheep  for 
the  use  of  the  said  Thomas,  to  be  depastured  within  the  said 
hospital  in  winter  time,  such  sheep  to  become  the  property 
of  the  hospital  at  his  death.  A  bill  affixed  to  this  Charter 
testifies  that  the  said  Thomas  Rogers  paid  24s.  in  part  pay- 
ment for  two  corrodies  in  the  said  hospital  for  himself  and 
his  wife,  and  granted  the  said  hospital  403.  on  September 
20th,   1465. 

In  i486,  Richard  Pease,  Prior,  with  consent  of  John 
Poole,  Master  and  Supervisor,  granted  a  similar  privilege  to 
Agnes,  wife  of  William  Streford,  but  there  is  here  no  note  of 
any  payment. 

I  have  said  that  these  charters  throw  very  little  light  on 
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the  general  constitution  of  the  Hospital  or  the  life  of  its 
inmates.  There  is,  however,  one  charter  which  gives  us  a 
clearer  view  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Margaret's.  It  is  written  in  Norman-French,  and  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  gentleman  who  is  reporting  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Corporation,  to  be  of  about  the  date  of 
1200  a.d.  It  is  in  places  so  illegible,  and  is  written  in 
language  so  unfamiliar  to  me,  that  but  for  Mr.  Stevenson's 
kind  help  I  could  not  have  made  much  of  it. 

The  charter  begins:  "These  are  the  things  which  belong 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  by  Gloucester,  that  were 
established  by  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  who  is  patron  of  the 
Church  of  the  same  place." 

"  First  of  vicars  and  priests  :  .  .  .  the  parson  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret  should  receive  of  bread  .  . 
pounds  every  day  when  the  brethren  and  sisters  eat  theirs 
.  and  every  day  when  the  use  is  to  eat  meat  he  shall 
have  a  mess  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny,  when  they  have 
bacon  (?)  of  their  own,  and  when  they  have  not  bacon  (?)  he 
ought  to  receive  a  mess  of  the  value  of  a  penny.  Every  day 
a  gallon  of  ale  of  such  as  they  happen  to  have  in  the  town, 
and  for  such  days  as  they  eat  fish,  that  is  to  say,  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  one  penny ;  and  oatmeal,  one  sack 
(bossel)  per  year  as  full  as  they  can  fill  the  sack  ;  and  of 
brushwood,  when  they  go  after  brushwood  with  a  cart, 
then  the  parson  shall  have  the  3rd  load  of  brushwood  ;  and 
when  they  go  after  the  dead  wood  (morbois)  the  parson  shall 
have  the  3rd  load.  .  .  .  and  the  price  of  a  penny  on  the 
day  of  St.  Stephen,  and  as  much  on  Easter  Day,  and  as 
much  at  Pentecost. 

"These  are  the  days  on  which  the  brethren  and  sisters 
ought  to  offer  each  one  a  halfpenny  whether  the)-  are  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  is  to  say  Xmas  Day,  Day  of  the 
Epiphany,  and  the  day  of  ...  ,  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
Easter  Day,  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  the  day 
of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  day  of  Innocents, 
and     . 
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"  When  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  dead  the  best  cloth  that 
he  hath  the  parson  shall  have  in  right  of  heriot,  and  each 
brother  and  sister  ought  to  offer  a  halfpenny,  whether  they 
be  at  home  or  abroad,  for  his  soul,  and  to  find  for  the  dead  a 
pound  of  wax,  and  to  say  for  his  soul  six  psalters.  • 

"  And  these  are  the  prayers  that  the  brethren  and  sisters 
ought  to  say  for  their  matins  and  for  their  house.  For  their 
matins  .  .  .  pater  nosters  and  as  many  aves ;  for  prime 
25  pater  nosters  and  as  many  aves  ;  for  sext  12  pater 
nosters  and  as  many  aves;  for  nones  12  pater  nosters  and 
as  many  aves;  for  vespers  10  pater  nosters  and  as  many 
aves  ;  for  compline  six  pater  nosters  and  as  many  aves ;  and 
every  brother  and  sister  shall  say  before  a  meal  a  hundred 
pater  nosters  and  as  many  aves,  and  as  many  after  a  meal. 
.  .  .  at  vespers  for  all  their  benefactors  living  and  dead, 
and  those  who  are  clerks  shall  aid  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  shall  say  six  psalters  (?)  .  .  .  and  the 
.  .  .  psalms,  or  the  Litany,  and  those  who  act  against 
these  rules  shall  be  excommunicated  by  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of   Gloucester." 

Excommunication  seems  a  sufficiently  severe  sentence  for 
failure  in  obedience  to  these  minute  details  of  devotion,  but 
disobedience  to  other  rules  seems  to  have  been  punished  with 
scarcely  less  harshness.  In  the  laws  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  the  Sherburne  Hospital  for  Lepers  it  is  laid 
down  that  members  were  to  be  punished  for  disobedience  or 
idleness,  at  the  discretion  of  the  prior,  by  corporal  punish- 
ment with  the  birch  modo  scholar ium. 

I  end  my  paper  by  saying  that  in  our  work  for  the 
sick  and  infirm  we  are  but  continuing  what  citizens  of 
Gloucester  were  doing  many  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
we  may  learn  something  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Our  eyes  do  not  see  disease 
in  the  terrible  and  loathsome  form  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  our  forefathers,  and  our  ears  do  not  hear  the  clapper  of 
the  leper  calling  attention  to  his  empty  cop  ;  but  there  is 
plenty   of    room    for    sympathy    for    those    who    are    infirm 
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brethren  and  sisters,  though  of  no  particular  community.  I 
like  to  think  of  our  great  medical  charities  as  the  direct 
successors  of  those,  founded  sometimes  by  persons  whose 
names  live  for  ever  in  history,  like  St.  Louis  and  Queen 
Matilda,  but  founded  and  supported  more  often  by  men  of 
humbler  rank  and  less  noble  name,  such  as  those  former 
citizens  of  our  good  old  City  of  Gloucester,  who  endowed 
the  lazar-houses  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret, 
whose  Chapels  still  exist,  and  have  been  visited  by  many 
members  of  our  Society. 


J.  W.  Arrowsmill),  Printer,  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 


THE  WILL  OF  GODFREY   GIFFARD,  BISHOP  OF 
WORCESTER,  A.D..  1301. 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  MELLAND  HALL,  ALA., 

Rector  of  Harescombc. 

Godfrey  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1267 — 1301,  was 
the  second  son  of  Hugo  Giffard  of  Boyton,  Co.  Wilts, 
and  Sibella  his  wife — his  elder  brother  Walter  having  the 
good  fortune  to  become  Archbishop  of  York. 

No  particulars  seem  to  exist  of  the  early  life  of  Godfrey 
Giffard;  but  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Kalends 
of  May,  1267,  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  the  West 
Riding  of  York,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  Chan- 
cellor of  England. 

Upon  the  translation  of  Bishop  Nicholas  to  the  See  of 
Winchester,  Feb.  24th,  1267,  he  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Worcester,  before  the  8th  June  following :  for  on  that  day, 
at  Windsor,  the  King  (Henry  III.)  granted  to  the  venerable 
father  Godfrey,  Bishop-elect  of  Worcester,  leave  to  build, 
fortify,  embattle,  and  with  lime  and  stone  to  finish  his  castle 
at  Hartlebury,  which  had  been  begun  but  not  completed  by 
Walter  de  Cantilupe,  one  of  his  predecessors.  l 

His  election  is  recorded  in  the  Annates  Wygornice  under  the 
year  1268  :  — 

"  Item  Magister  Godefridus  Giffard  domini  regis  Can- 
cellarius  in  Episcopum  Wygorniae  Electus  est.  .  .  . 
Nicolaus  de  Hely  Episcopus  Wygornice  postulatur  ad 
Ecclesiam  Wintoniensem,  cui  successit  Godefridus  Giffard, 
qui  appropriavit  nobis  tunc  ecclesiam  de  Grimeleye  cum 
capella  de  Hallawe." 

1  In  the  year  1270,  the  Bishop  had  permission  to  fortify  bis  palaces  at 
Worcester,  and  Withington,  Co.  Glouc,  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
Hartlebury. 
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His  consecration  must  have  taken  place  before  Michael- 
mas day,  for,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  Bishop's  Regis- 
ter commences — the  earliest  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Monastery  to  be  at  issue  with 
the  Bishop  on  many  important  questions.  In  the  year  1288,  if 
not  earlier,  began  those  controversies  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  Convent,  which  lasted  (generally  speaking)  till  his 
death.  One  of  these  originated  in  the  Bishop  claiming  for 
his  nephew  the  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  Master  John  de 
Ebroicis  (d'Evreux),  the  right  to  call  up  candidates  for 
ordination,  instead  of  the  Cantor  or  Precentor  who  had  done 
this  by  ancient  custom  1 — so  high  did  the  strife  rise  that  force 
was  used,  "  et  fecit  fratrem  Thomam  de  Wychio  predictum 
precentorem  ejici  ab  ecclesia  violenter." 

There  were,  however,  peaceful  intervals  ;  and  we  find  the 
Bishop  writing  from  his  Manor  House  at  Alvechurch  to  the 
Prior,  requesting  him  "as  he  loved  him  "  to  send  him  some 
good  fat  and  fresh  venison,  and  also  a  fat  crane — adding  the 
compliment  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  eat  this  venison  with- 
out the  Prior's  assistance,  and  that  the  best  sauce  would  be 
the  presence  of  the  august  head  of  the  Convent  of  Worcester  : 
with  a  concluding  pious  wish,  "  May  you  be  happy  in  the 
Lord  !  " 

Frequent  contentions  and  disputes,  however,  so  exasper- 
ated the  Prior  and  monks  of  Worcester  that  they  proceeded 
at  length  to  make  a  formal  complaint,  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  no  less  than  thirty-six  Articles 
being  exhibited  against  the  Bishop. 2     These,  together  with 

1  "  Mos  fuit  ipso  Precentore  presente — ordinandos  quoscunque  post 
eorum  admissionem,  ad  Ordines  suscipiendosproclamare,  et  ordinatos  post 
susceptionem  Ordinum  ad  recedendum  excitare."  This  was  a  place  of 
Profit  as  well  as  Trust,  for  in  those  times  the  numbers  of  the  ordained  were 
very  great,  since  in  the  year  1282,  this  Bishop,  in  one  of  his  Ordinations  at 
his  Cathedral  Church,  ordained  of  Subdeacons  139,  Deacons  130,  Priests 
112. — Account  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  142,  note. 

2 "  Decimo  quarto  Kal.  Augusti  dum  archiepiscopus  conventum 
Majoris  Malvernias  visitaret,  Magister  "Willelmus  de  Gloucestrie  de  multis 
articulis  contra  nostrum  episcopum  confectis  stricte  sub  anathemate 
seniores  monachos  Wygornise  adquisivit." — Annates  de  Wygorn,  p.  550. 
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his  answers,  are  duly  recorded  in  his  Register.  The  Articles 
chiefly  refer  to  his  appropriation  of  churches,  such  as  S.  Peter 
of  Wynchecumbe,  and  Grimleye — extortions  from  the  pre- 
centor and  monks — alienation  of  manors — exactions  from  each 
church  in  his  diocese  having  rights  of  sepulture,  from  others 
not  having  such  rights — "duos  denarios,"  "procrismate  duos 
solidos" — his  allowance  of  pluralities  without  dispensation 
— excessive  procurations  (e.g.  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury  xxx 
marcs,  Pershore  xxx  marcs,  with  a  palfrey  and  cup  of  silver, 
etc.) — ruinously  expensive  and  grievously  tyrannical  visita- 
tions, (not  infrequent  in  early  times,  the  Bishops  bringing  with 
them  a  large  body  of  retainers  who  feasted  on  the  best,  and 
perhaps  remained  an  unreasonable  time  :  it  is  said  that  many 
monasteries  were  compelled  to  sell  the  ornaments  of  their 
church  in  order  to  make  sufficient  provision — the  evil  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  Popes  limited  the  bishops  to  a 
retinue  of  thirty  horsemen). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Convent,  Bishop  Godfrey  was  cruel 
in  laying  burdens  upon  them — on  one  occasion,  as  is  duly 
recorded  in  their  Annals,  arriving  at  the  monastery  with  a 
great  number  of  attendants,  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  horses,  and  remaining  for  three  days  instead  of  one. l 

Among  "the  Documents  lately  restored  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter"  of  Worcester  (see  Paper  by  John  H.  Hooper,  Esq.) 
are  four  deeds  which  relate  to  a  dispute  between  Godfrey  Giffard, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Joanna  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  The  matter  of  the  dispute  was  a  trench 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Earl  on  the  summit  of  Malvern 
Hill,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Bishop.  The  forest  or  chace  of 
Malvern,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Earl  by  the  King  on 
his  daughter's  marriage,  extended  from  the  Teme  on  the 
north,  to  Cofse  Chace  on  the  south  :  and  from  the  Severn  on 
the  east  to  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill  on  the  west. 

1  Anno  1290,  Septimo  Idus  Novembris  Episc.  G  [odefridus]  cum  septies 
viginti  equis  venit,  et  per  tres  dies  visitavit  cum  magna  multitudine,  pro- 
curatus  primo  die  tantum. — Ibid. 
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One  of  these  deeds  is  the  composition  between  these 
disputants,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Earl  should  pay- 
yearly,  at  certain  seasons,  a  brace  of  bucks  and  a  brace  of 
does,  out  of  his  chace  of  Malvern,  to  the  Bishop  and  his 
successors  at  their  Manor  House  of  Kempsey  :  and  that  if, 
when  these  should  be  due,  the  See  were  vacant,  the  deer 
should  be  given  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Worcester,  on 
demand  by  their  attorney  at  the  Earl's  Castle  at  Hanlegh. 
The  settlement  of  the  dispute  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  Robert  Burnel,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;  the  deed  is  dated  in  the  19th  year  of  King 
Edward,  the  son  of  King  Henry  (1291),  and  the  seals  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Worcester, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  wife  Joanna  are 
appended,  though  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(which  is  expressly  mentioned)  has  disappeared.  The  other 
three  deeds  (above-named)  are  confirmations  of  the  com- 
position, in  facsimile,  by  the  King. 

The  Bishop's  decease  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Monastery: — 

"Anno  1301.  Expletis  xxxiii.  annis  et  iv.  mensibus  cum 
xiv.  diebus  pontificatus  episcopi  Godefridi  septimo  Kal. 
Februarii  die  Veneris  circa  completorium  spiritum  reddidit 
Creatori,  et  secundo  Non  :  Februarii  sepultus  fuit  in  ecclesia 
Cathedrali  Wygorniae  per  Johannem  Episcopum  Landa- 
vensem." 

While  he  lived,  "  memor  mortis,"  he  had  provided  for 
himself  a  magnificent  tomb  near  the  altar  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  removing  (as  it  is  affirmed)  the  body  of 
John  de  Constantiis,  one  of  his  predecessors;  but  Robert 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  indignant  at  this  disturbance  of 
the  dead,  by  his  mandate  required  those  relics  to  be  replaced, 
and  that  Bishop  Godfrey's  proposed  tomb  should  be  con- 
structed lower,  and  on  the  South  side  of  the  said  altar. 

From  the  following  notice,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  we  gather  that  at  that  time  the  Bishop's  tomb 
remained  undisturbed : — 
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"  Under  the  great  window  was  the  High  Altar  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  before  it  on  the  ground  lie  in 
equal  distances,  the  portraiture  of  two  bishops,  vested  for  the 
Altar,  with  mitres  on  their  heads." 

A  recumbent  effigy,  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Giffard,  is 
now  placed  to  the  south  of  the  Chantry  Chapel  of  Prince 
Arthur  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester  :  it  has  considerable 
interest,  apart  from  the  usual  episcopal  vestments  and 
insignia,  since  it  is  almost  unique  in  shewing  the  "  Rationale," 
or  Breast-plate,  mentioned  by  John  Garland  in  his  Com- 
mentary (XlVth  cent.)  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge  : — 

"  Alba  notat  mentes  albas,  et  zona  pudorem, 
Jus  humerale  notat ;  rationaleque  sophiam." 

This  ornament  was  usually  of  gold,  or  silver-gilt,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones.  The  custom  appears  to  have 
continued  longer  on  the  Continent  than  in  England :  it  was 
used  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
effigy  of  Archbishop  Robert  de  Courtenay,  who  died  in  1323, 
and  is  buried  in  that  Cathedral,  affixed  to  the  pall. !  A 
"  Rationale"  said  to  be  the  only  one  existing  in  England  is 
thus  described  in  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers :  Material, 
copper-gilt,  mounted  on  wood — fastened  to  the  chasuble  with 
a  long  pin  like  a  brooch — six  inches  square,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness :  it  is  a  quatrefoil  with  busts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  high  relief. 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  occurred  on  the  26th  day  of 
January,  and  on  the  15th  February,  1301,  we  find  that  the 
King  granted  license  to  the  monks  to  choose  their  bishop — a 
favour  of  which  they  eagerly  availed  themselves,  nominating 
one  of  their  brethren,  John  de  Sancto  Germano,  who  being 
presented  to  the  King,  was  honourably  received  by  him  and 
his  election  confirmed,  but  the  Archbishop  delaying  his 
consecration,  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Rome — and  pro- 
ceeded thither,  with  letters  recommendatory  to  the  Pope, — 

1  Vide  Marlot's  Histoire  de  Rheims  :  also,  Du  Bouchet's  Hist.  Gen.  de  la 
Maison  de  Courtenay.     Paris,  1661. 
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all  which  did  him  no  service,  for  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
cause  through  want  of  money, '  and  was  obliged  to  renounce 
his  right  to  the  Bishopric  on  the  day  of  the  Translation  of 
of  St.  Etheldreda  the  Virgin — viz.,  October  17th — before  the 
Pope  and  his  Cardinals  there  present ;  and  on  the  Monday 
following,  in  Consistory,  brother  William  de  Gaynesbure,  a 
learned  man  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  nominated  as 
the  successor  of  Bishop  Godfrey  Giffard  in  this  See,  and 
forthwith  consecrated  by  the  Pope.  The  annexed  will  has 
been  preserved  in  his  Register  at  Worcester  (Folio  17).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  See  of  Worcester  then  included 
the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

TRANSLATION. 

WILL    OF    GODFREY    GIFFARD,    FORMERLY    BISHOP    OF    WORCESTER. 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

I,  Godfrey  Giffard  by  divine  permission  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  being  of  sound  mind,  with  the  intention 
of  making  my  will,  do  that,  ordain,  and  make,  in  this  form. 
First,  I  commend  my  soul  to  God  who  created  it  out  of 
nothing,  and  at  the  end  of  time  shall  revive  it  again  through 
His  mercy,  and  shall  glorify  it  together  with  the  flesh.  And 
I  declare  that  I  wish  to  end  my  appointed  days  in  the 
Catholic  Faith :  neither  from  the  Articles  of  the  Faith,  nor 
from  the  Christian  Religion,  nor  from  the  profession  which  I 
made  at  my  baptism,  will  I  depart  in  any  mode  whatsoever, 
in  life  or  in  death. 

My  body  I  ordain  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester,  in  which,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God, 
I  accepted  the  office  and  cure  of  a  bishop,  and  have  dis- 
charged it  up  to  this  time.  And  I  affectionately  entreat  and 
advise  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  sepulture,  shall  preside  over  the  aforesaid  church, 
also  the  venerable  college  of  the  Brethren  of  the  monastery 

1 "  Sic  ecclesia  Wygornias  non  personam  electi  defectu  aliquo,  nee 
electionis  aliquali  vitio  sed  inopias  solummodo  pecuniae,  tam  nobili 
thesauro  ea  vice  miserabiliter  vacuatur." — Annates  de  Wygorn.,  fol.  183. 
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itself,  that  they  will  inter  my  body  in  the  tomb  which  is 
situated  near  the  Great  Altar,  on  the  right,  in  the  said 
monastery  according  to  the  decision  of  my  will.  ("  Juxta  mee 
voluntatis  arbitrium.") 

I  will,  also,  that  the  said  Prior  and  the  whole  Convent  of 
that  place,  the  Friars  Minor,  and  the  poor  brethren  of  the 
Hospitals  of  Saint  Wulstan  and  Saint  Oswald,  also  the  holy 
White  Nuns  of  Wyston  in  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  all 
and  each,  gathering  there  on  the  day  of  my  burial,  be  decently 
provided  for,  according  to  the  discretion  of  my  Executors,  as 
regards  meat  and  drink  and  other  necessaries. 

I  will,  also,  that  all  persons  being  in  my  service  whilst  I 
lived,  and  tarrying  after  my  burial  in  the  town  of  Worcester, 
so  long  as  my  Executors  be  there,  shall  be  sustained  at  my 
cost,  as  is  before  said  :  and  that  before  they  depart  home  or 
elsewhere,  whither  they  will,  it  shall  be  openly  declared  what 
is  bequeathed  to  them,  and  a  certain  time,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  my  Executors  in  like  manner,  be  fixed  before- 
hand, and  the  place,  where  and  when,  they  may  be  able  to 
receive  their  legacies,  without  tedious  loss  of  time. 

And  I  will  that  as  regards  all  poor  persons  coming  hither 
on  the  day  of  my  burial,  each  of  them  shall  have  one  penny, 
or  the  value  of  the  same  at  least :  and  that  each  monk  of  the 
said  monastery  of  Worcester  shall  have  on  the  morrow  after 
my  body  is  placed  in  its  sepulchre,  two  shillings  sterling,  if 
my  Executors  shall  have  so  much  money  ready  at  hand  :  and 
if  not,  a  certain  day  not  too  distant  shall  be  assigned  for  the 
same  to  receive  the  said  money,  so  that  each  of  them  shall 
do  honestly  with  the  said  money,  as  he  may  please,  free  from 
any  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Prior,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
thereof  I  assign  One  hundred  Pounds  sterling  or  Two 
hundred  Marcs,  if  One  hundred  Pounds  do  not  suffice  for 
the  aforesaid. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  said  legacies  are,  as  it  were, 
"  corporis  mei  funeralia,"  I  will  that  they  take  precedence 
of  the  rest,  and  that  all  these  be  dealt  with  as  promptly  as 
may  be  possible. 
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But,  these  things  being  fulfilled  according  to  my  will,. 
I  ordain  that  all  my  debts  shall  be  paid  in  full  to  all  my 
creditors  whosoever  they  may  be. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  the  Ring  of  my  Chapel  with 
the  lion,  set  with  emeralds,  which  shall  always  remain  to  the 
archbishops  his  successors,  and  one  Jewel  of  the  value  of 
ten  marcs.  Also  to  the  lord  the  bishop  of  London  one  Ring, 
"cum  secundis  melioribus,"  together  with  my  episcopal  gloves. 

And  I  will,  that  each  bishop  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
shall  have  a  fitting  ring,  of  mine  whilst  they  last,  and  if  they 
do  not  suffice,  let  others  be  purchased  to  complete  what  is 
bequeathed  to  them  :  none,  however,  to  be  of  less  cost  than 
Fifty,  or  Forty,  shillings. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  the  King  of 
England  one  Cup  of  the  value  of  Ten  marcs  and  one  Ring 
with  the  most  precious  Ruby  which  I  have. 

I  am  bound  however  to  the  lord  the  King  in  Ten 
pounds,  which    I  wish  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  my  goods. 

And  inasmuch  as  I  took  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
it  was  long  in  my  mind  to  send  one  armed  Knight  to  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Land  at  the  "  generale  passagium  Anglicorum," 
I  will,  that  Fifty  Pounds  out  of  my  goods  be  given  to  an 
approved  man  to  make  the  said    pilgrimage  on  my  behalf. 

Likewise,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Cathedral  Church 

of  Worcester  the  best  Mitre  that  I  have,  which  I  had  by  gift 

of  my  brother,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York,  together  with 

the  amice,  stole,  and  maniple,  "  de  preciosissimis  margaritis 

secte  ejusdem:"1  and  there  shall  be  restored  in  full  to  the 

1  For  an  account  of  the  rich  decorations  of  the  mitra  preciosa  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1366-1405,  now  preserved 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  see  Arch.  Jouvn.,  ii  ,  pp.  205-206:  — "  The  ground 
work  was  of  silken  tissue  closely  set  with  seed  pearls,  and  upon  this  were 
attached  at  intervals  plates  of  silver  gilt  set  with  gems  and  pearls,  as  like- 
wise bands  formed  of  jewelled  ornaments,  alternating  with  small  enamelled 
plates  of  silver  of  beautiful  colouring,  representing  animals  and  grotesques. 
These  bands  are  curiously  hinged  together  in  order  to  give  perfect  pliability 
to  the  whole.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  beautiful  crocketed 
crest,  chased  in  silver  gilt,  with  the  jewelled  extremities  of  the  pendants  or 
infulce." 
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said  church  all  and  singular  the  vestments  and  other  things 
which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Sacrist  of  the  church  at 
my  first  creation. 

I  give  and  bequeath  moreover  to  the  said  church  of 
Worcester  my  Golden  Cup  to  make  a  chalice,  with  Forty 
shillings  for  the  making  thereof:  and  one  whole  Vestment, 
the  most  precious  that  I  have,  to  serve  for  the  place  and 
time,  the  Great  Altar :  and  Two  Copes  for  the  Choir 
woven  with  gold,  as  if  of  one  suit,  for  the  ornament  of  the 
aforesaid  church  :  also  all  my  ornaments  of  white  diaper, 
together  with  my  alb  and  amice  of  silk,  and  a  stole,  and 
maniple  of  the  same  suit,  I  give,  bequeath,  and  assign  for 
the  service  of  the  Altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
in  the  above-mentioned  Church. 

Also,  I  give,  bequeath,  and  assign  one  whole  Vestment, 
the  third  more  precious  which  I  have,  to  the  Carnary  of 
Worcester.1 

Also,  I  assign  to  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
greater  Cathedral  Church  a  Vestment  which  I  had  of  the 
gift  of  the  lady  Mabel  Giffard,  abbess  of  "  Schaflebure" 
(Shaftesbury),  my  sister,  with  parures  of  silk  full  of  shields, 
and  with  a  stole  and  maniple  of  the  same  suit,  and  a  cope 
of  red  Samite,  which  I  had  of  the  gift  of  my  said  brother,  the 
archbishop,  and  the  two  silver  phials  of  my  Chapel. 

But  concerning  the  residue  of  my  vestments  not  already 
bequeathed,  let  my  Executors  devote  them  to  pious  uses  and 
wherever  they  believe  it  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 

Notwithstanding,  I  will,  "  quod  spiritualiter  provideant," 
out    of   these    remaining   vestments    for  the  Great  Altar  of 

1  In  1287,  Bishop  Godfrey  made  an  Augmentation  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Charnel  House — six  priests  to  officiate  there  instead  of  four — for  whose 
maintenance  he  appropriated  the  Church  of  St  Helen  in  Worcester,  and 
the  Church  of  Newenton  in  Cotswould — the  Master  to  receive  all  the 
profits  and  to  pay  yearly  to  the  Vicars  of  St.  Helen  and  Newenton,  100s. 
each ;  to  the  six  Presbyters  23s.  apiece,  to  maintain  them  with  meat  and 
drink,  to  furnish  the  Chapel  with  all  things  necessary  and  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  sufficient  repair.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  on  account 
of  the  diminution  in  value  of  the  Manor  of  Henbury,  out  of  which  £10 
silver  per  annum  had  been  assigned  to  the  Carnary. 
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the  Church  of  the  White  Nuns  of  Wystone,  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  in  whose  name  it  is  dedicated, 
and  also  that  the  Nuns  there  serving  God  have  One  hundred 
shillings  in  ready  money  in  the  name  of  legacy. 

Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Prior  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Worcester  who  shall  preside  over  the  same  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  one  Cup  of  the  value  of  One  hundred 
shillings  and  one  silver  bowl  for  wine,  with  a  silver  pot 
for  water,  and  let  them  be  of  the  best  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Executors.  And  I  will,  that  these  pass  to  his  successors, 
so  long  as  they  last. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  brother  N.,  who  now 
is  Sacrist  of  Worcester,  if  he  survive  me,  one  Cup  of  the 
value  of  xl.  shillings. 

Also,  to  the  lord  J.  de  Wylinton  one  Cup  of  the  value  of 
a  hundred  shillings. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  William  Giffard  my 
brother  three  plough  teams  in  the  ville  of  Boytone:1  but  let  the 
other  moveables  there,  all  and  singular  as  well  as  in  my  other 
manors,  both  of  my  own  inheritance  and  also  belonging  to 
the  bishopric,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  described 
(excepting  the  ornaments  in  the  Chapel  of  Boytone),  be  sold 
for  the  more  complete  fulfilling  of  my  last  will.  Moreover  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Lord  William,  my  brother,  a 
Ring  of  my  chapel  "  cum  rubeto  et  smaragdine  gimellatum," 
forasmuch  as  the  Archbishop  of  York,  my  aforesaid  brother, 

1  Boyton,  situated  in  a  quiet  and  retired  corner  of  the  Vale  of  Wylye, 
Co.  Wilts,  six  miles  from  Warminster,  has  an  ancient  Church  with 
Chantry  Chapels,  north  and  south  of  the  nave.  In  that  to  the  south,  lies 
an  effigy  of  Sir  Alexander  Giffard  (circa  1260)  on  an  Altar  tomb — with 
chain  armour — legs  crossed — on  the  left  arm  a  triangular  shield — a  long 
straight  sword  held  by  the  right  hand.  Arms  of  Giffard — Gules,  three 
lions  passant  or :  in  chief,  label  of  five  points  azure,  upon  each  point  two 
fleurs-de-lys  of  the  second. 

The  north  Chapel  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Chantry  of  John  Giffard 
of  Brimpsfield.  There  is  a  magnificent  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  but  the 
fine  brass  is  lost.  His  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  but  the  Lady 
Margaret  (de  Neuville)  his  mother  retained  her  life  interest  in  lands  here, 
where  she  died.  A  Chantry  in  the  parish  church,  called  a  '  Presbiteratus,' 
is  mentioned  in  1320.     Cf.  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.,  i.  233,  x.  201. 
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bequeathed  the  same  to  me,  as  his  heir,  and  to  my  successors 
following  me  in  hereditary  right :  together  with  five  old  and 
precious  rings  which  are  in  my  possession  strung  on  a 
silken  loop — which  belonged  to  my  patrimony  from  my 
ancestors,  and  not  to  the  Church  of  Worcester :  and  simi- 
larly Four  drinking  horns  "  de  Bugle  "  which  are  at  Boytone, 
together  with  a  certain  horn  having  the  foot  silver  gilt,  which 
is  in  my  keeping  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  Peter  de  Chauvent1 
a  Cup  of  the  price  of  one  hundred  shillings. 

Also,  to  the  lady  Agnes  Giffard  my  niece,  a  Nun  of  the 
Monastery  of  Wilton,  twenty  shillings.  Also,  to  the  lady 
Mabel  Giffard,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  my  sister,  Twenty 
Silver  Dishes,  with  a  like  number  of  Salts2 — that  so  long  as 
they  last,  they  may  remain  for  the  use  of  her  successors  in 
that  monastery,  together  with  one  Pot  or  Pitcher  of  Silver 
for  Wine,  and  another  Pot  for  Water,  and  let  her  also  have  a 
Scent-ball.  3 

Also,  to  the  lady  Margaret  Aucher  of  Shaftesbury,  my 
niece,  forty  shillings.      Also,  to    Master    John    de    Ebroye, 

1  Query  :  Steward  of  the  King's  Household. 

2  "  The  Salt,  that  important  and  stately  ornament  of  the  Middle-Age 
table,  was  a  conspicuous  object  before  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  master 
of  the  house. 

"  It  appears  in  various  shapes  :  sometimes  as  a  covered  cup  on  a  narrow 
stem  ;  occasionally  in  a  castellated  form  ;  and  at  the  caprice  of  the  owner 
or  maker,  it  frequently  took  the  figure  of  a  dog,  a  stag,  or  some  other 
favourite  animal : — '  Un  saler  en  la  manere  d'une  lyoun  ove  le  pee  d'argent 
sussorez.'  It  is  not  unlikely  from  the  great  number  of  Salts  mentioned  in 
old  inventories,  that,  where  possible,  each  guest  had  one  for  his  particular 
use." 

Cf.  also,  for  illustrations,  Old  English  Plate  (Cripps). 

3  "  Pomum  de  ambra  "  :  also  "  poume  de  aumbre" — whence  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "  Pomander."  In  the  composition  of  this,  ambergris 
probably  formed  a  principal  ingredient.  A  nutmeg  was  occasionally  used 
for  the  like  purpose  :  it  was  set  in  silver,  decorated  with  stones  and  pearls, 
and  was  evidently  an  object  rare  and  highly  prized.  Amongst  the  valuable 
effects  of  Henry  V.,  according  to  the  Inventory  taken  a.d.  1423,  are 
enumerated  a  musk-ball  of  gold,  weighing  eleven  ounces,  and  another  of 
silvergilt.     Vide  "  The  Will  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,"  in  Arch.  Joum.,  ii. 

P-  344- 
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my  nephew,  I  give  one  mitre  of  pearls  "  quasi  per  totam 
invelatam  "  which  appertained  to  my  aforesaid  brother  the 
Archbishop,  and  one  Ring  of  the  value  of  Ls.  or  XLs., 
together  with  my  lesser  Bible. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  Henry  Aucher,  Knight, 
my  nephew,  Ten  Pounds,  together  with  a  breastplate,  and 
iron  boots  (ferrets  caligis — query,  "  sabatons  of  steel")  and 
furniture  for  one  horse :  and  I  will  that  he  have  choice 
before  others  of   the  aforesaid  : 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  Henry  de 
Escote,  the  like  in  all  things,  choice  excepted  : 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  Alexander  de 
Frivill  Ten  pounds,  one  breastplate  together  with  iron 
boots  and  furniture  for  one  horse,  also  the  best  horse  which 
he  may  select  "  de  carectariis  meis." 

Also  to  John  Giffard  my  nephew  Ten  marcs :  Also  let 
Richard  Aucher  my  nephew,  have  ten  marcs  and  a  breast- 
plate, with  iron  boots,  and  furniture  for  one  horse,  by  way  of 
legacy,  together  with  one  horse  out  of  my  "carectariis"  the 
second  best : 

I  will  also  that  Richard  de  Babintone  shall  have  ten 
marcs  and  one  horse,  according  to  the  appointment  of  my 
Executors. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lady  Margaret  de  Neuville, 
formerly  the  wife  of  the  lord  John  Giffard  my  nephew,  one  Cup 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings,  and  a  golden  buckle,1  or  a 
gold  ring  of  the  value  of  sixty  shillings.  Also,  to  Isabella  her 
maiden  forty  shillings.  Also,  to  the  lady  Agneta  de  Chauvente 
a  Cup  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings,  together  with  a 
ring  of  fifty  or  forty  shillings,  and  a  cloth  of  gold.  Also  to 
the  lady  Joan  de  Wellinton  one  Cup  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  shillings. 

Also,  to  the  lady  Sibyl  de  Acton,-  my  niece,  a  Cup  of  the 

1  "  Fermaculum,"  buckle,  morse,  or  brooch. 
"  Unc  fermaille  dor  ove  iii,  Esmeraudes  et  iij.  Rubies." 
Inventory  of  Jewels  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  a.d.  1322. 

a  Wife  of  Sir  John  de  Acton.     Inquis.  6  Edw.  II.     No.  55. 
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value  of  one  hundred  shillings,  and  a  Silver  Pot  for  wine, 
another  Pot  for  water,  and  the  best  golden  buckle  which  I 
have,  excepting  those  already  bequeathed. 

Also  to  the  lady  Katerine,  wife  of  the  lord  William,  my 
brother,  the  best  Cup  which  I  have,  after  the  above  bequests, 
and  a  Pitcher  for  wine,  and  another  for  water. 

Also,  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Simon  de  Crombe,1  my  niece,  one 
Silver  Pitcher,  and  a  Cup  of  Silver  together  with  forty 
shillings. 

Also,  to  the  lady  Sibyl  de  Bodaringham,  my  niece,  one 
Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings,  and  to  her 
husband  a  ring  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings. 

Also,  to  the  lady  Joan  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Estcote  one 
golden  buckle,  and  a  girdle  of  the  value  of  five  marcs. 

Also,  to  the  lady  Joan  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Friville  one 
girdle,  and  a  golden  buckle  of  the  aforesaid  price. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the  clerks  who 
eat  at  my  table,  one  silken  cloth. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Wycheford 
one  Cup  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings. 

Also,  to  each  of  my  Esquires,  who  are  not  connected  with 
me  by  consanguinity,  one  hundred  shillings. 

And  I  will  that  Simon  Savage,  my  butler,  who  has  long 
been  in  my  service,  shall  have  xx  marcs.2 

Also  I  give  and  bequeath  Twenty  Pounds  to  Geoffrey  de 
Hembure,   my  bailiff,  for  his  long  service   rendered  to  me. 

1  Knight  of  the  Shire  (Worcester)  in  the  Parliaments  of  1295,  1299, 
1300-1. 

2  in  J293,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  South- 
ampton commanding  him  to  seize  the  Bishop's  Manor  of  Ichull  and  all 
his  lands  in  his  bailiwick,  for  his  killing  deer  in  the  Forest  of  Colings- 
rugge,  and  ordering  him  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Bishop,  and  bring  him 
together  with  Auger  (Aucher)  his  nephew,  William  Savage  his  butler, 
Henry  his  huntsman,  and  Ralph  Sprengehull,  before  the  King  wherever 
he  should  be  in  England  on  the  Morrow  after  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  to  answer  for  the  same,  dated  at  Winchester, 
Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
21  Edw.  I.  The  Manor,  however,  was  restored  by  the  King's  writ,  dated 
at  Bristol,  the  30th  September  following. 
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And  I  will  that  each  serjeant  of  the  Kitchen  shall  have 
something  according  to  his  deserts.  Let  the  bailiffs  of  my 
lands  be  well  looked  to,  for  their  services,  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Executors. 

Also,  to  Nicholas  my  chamberlain,  my  bed  together  with 
one  complete  robe,  for  the  use  of  his  wife. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Robert  "  Cissor "  my 
chamberlain  forty  shillings. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Robert  the  brewer  Five 
marcs,  and  to  Andrew  the  doorkeeper  of  the  hall,  forty 
shillings.  Also  to  Thomas  the  Watchman,  forty  shillings, 
and  all  other  "  valettis,"  twenty  shillings. 

Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  my  clerks  of  the 
Chapel  who  may  not  be  provided  with  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  forty  shillings. 

And  I  will,  that  all  my  wagoners  (carectarii)  and  palfrey- 
men  and  the  keepers  of  my  granaries  be  well  looked  to 
according  to  the  discretion  of  my  Executors,  and  the  long 
tarrying  they  have  made  with  me. 

Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Nuns  of  Stodeley,  in  the 
County  of  Oxford,  a  silken  cloth. 

Also,  to  the  Friars  Minor  of  Worcester  one  hundred 
shillings,  and  to  brother  Edmund  Mandeville  of  the  same 
Order,  forty  shillings. 

Also,  to  the  Poor  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Wolstan 
of  Worcester,  forty  shillings,  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Oswald,  of  the  same  place,  twenty  shillings. 

Also  to  the  Brothers  Preachers  of  Gloucester,  forty 
shillings,  and  to  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  same  place,  a  like 
amount.  Also,  to  the  Brethren  of  Mount  Carmel  of  the 
same  place,  one  marc.  Also,  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  of  the  said  place  of  Gloucester  one  marc. 

Also  to  the  Friars^Minor  of  Bristol,  forty  shillings:  and  to 
the  brethren  the  Preachers  there,  forty  shillings:  and  to  the 
brethren  of  Mount  Carmel  there,  one  marc:  and  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Sack,  half  a  marc. 

Also,  to  the  Preachers  of  Warwick,  forty  shillings. 
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I  will  also  that  each  of  my  Executors  shall  have  a  jewel 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings,  and  a  certain  silver 
platter  in  special  memory  of  me,  together  with  one  pitcher, 
if  they  suffice. 

And  if  any  of  my  legatees  should  pre-decease  me,  let  their 
legacies  be  extinguished,  and  let  them  pass  to  other  legatees, 
or  be  given  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  discretion  of  my 
Executors. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  this  my  last  Will  I  assign  to  my 
Executors  all  my  goods  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  also 
all  debts  due  to  me  from  any  person  whatsoever. 

Likewise  I  assign  for  the  same  purpose  all  my  Books  of 
whatsoever  Faculty  they  may  be,  and  in  the  hands  of  whom- 
soever they  may  be  found,  except  I  shall  have  ordained 
otherwise  (whilst  I  survive)  concerning  the  same,  which  I 
propose  to  do,  the  Lord  permitting. 

For  the  due  performance  of  all  and  singular,  of  these 
premises,  if  the  power  be  afforded,  or  in  like  manner  alter- 
ation or  abridgment,  if  necessity  demand  it,  I  ordain 
make  and  constitute  by  these  presents  my  Executors,  that 
is  to  say,  Sir  Walter  de  Berton,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
Bredon,  Master  John  de  Rodeberge,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Hertlebure,  Sir  Bartholomew  of  Devyses  ;  John  de 
Staneway,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Rippil ;  and  Geoffrey  de 
Hembure. 

But  if  any  one,  or  some  of  these  Executors,  declines  or 
decline  to  undertake  the  administration  of  this  executorship  or 
if  he  or  they  predecease,  then  immediately  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  other  Executors  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  declining 
or  defunct  among  the  Executors  to  substitute  name,  assign 
by  their  own  authority,  another  or  others  fit  for  this  duty,  as 
often  as,  and  whensoever  they  will,  without  seeking  the  assent 
of  any  Ordinary,  as  in  their  consciences  they  may  see  best  to 
be  done. 

Notwithstanding  I  enjoin  the  said  Executors  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  not  to  refuse  to  execute  the  aforesaid 
task,  and  I  wish  them  to  be  suitably  provided  for  out  of  my 
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goods,  as  often  as  it  may  happen  to  them  to  labour  in  respect 
of  the  said  bequests. 

Given  at  Kemeseye  near  to  Worcester  the  Ides  of 
September  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1301. 

The  witnesses  underwritten  being  present :  viz.,  Master 

Alexander  de  Bourlyngham,   Sir  Thomas   de   Pershore,  Sir 

John  de  Haveke,  Sir  William  of  the  same  [John  de  Acton 

was  not   present]    William   de  Burton,  clerk,  my  Almoner, 

and  others  summoned  for  this  purpose,  together  with  Master 

Robert  de  Sutton,  clerk." 

Reg.  Geynbs.,  fol.  17. 


The  Inquisition  Post  Mortem,  taken  30  Edw.  I.,  in  (1302) 
the  year  following  the  Bishop's  decease,  supplies  us  with 
information  as  to  his  private  possessions — irrespective  of  the 
lands  pertaining  to  the  bishopric  : — 

Godefridus  Norton  Subegge  Maner'  Extent'  "j 

Wygorn'  Epis'    Weston  Subegge  Maner'  Extent'  ) 

Glouc'. 
Ichull  Maner'  Extent'  Sutht'. 


Wiltes. 


Boyton  Maner'  Extent' 
Cortjmton  reddit' 

Wasthull  extent'  terr'  ibidem 

Wigorn'. 

Radene  hamlet'  Extent' 

Somerset. 


NOTES    ON    ANCIENT    MINING    TOOLS    FOUND 
IN   THE    FOREST   OF   DEAN. 

By  T.   FORSTER  BROWN,   Esq., 
Deputy   Gaveller  of  H.M.   Royal  Forest   of  Dean. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  character  and  age  of  the 
supposed  Roman  implements  found  in  ancient  workings 
locally  named  Scowles  in  Dean  Forest,  a  photograph  of 
which  implements  was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley, 
I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  John  Storrie,  an  authority 
upon  such  matters,  and  have  had  a  special  inspection 
made  of  the  Hematite  Iron  Ore  workings  near  Bream 
Scowles,  Clearwell  Scowles,  and  the  Scowles  between  Cole- 
ford  and  Newland.  These  old  workings  and  galleries  were 
investigated  with  a  view  of  deciding  the  age  of  the  ancient 
implements,  especially  the  wooden  shovels  which  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time  when  opening  out  the  old  workings, 
there  and  elsewhere  ;  and  other  specimens  of  wooden  imple- 
ments found  under  similar  conditions  have  been  investigated, 
more  especially  those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Morse,  the  actual  finder.  Mr.  Morse  found  three  wooden 
shovels  and  a  pointed  piece  of  oak  timber  about  four  feet  in 
length  and  averaging  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  small, 
dry  corner  at  the  end  of  a  joint  in  one  of  the  old  men's  iron 
ore  workings.  The  piece  of  timber  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  lever,  but  this  piece  is  now  lost.  The  two  shovels 
still  retained  by  Mr.  Morse  are  of  the  following  dimensions : 
No.  7  shovel  is  five  and  a-half  inches  in  width  in  the  blade, 
and  five  inches  in  length ;  it  varies  in  thickness  of  the 
blade  from  T9F  of  an  inch  at  the  junction  of  the  handle  to 
less  than  Jg  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  lip ;  the  stem  is 
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fourteen  inches  in  length,  ij  inches  in  width,  and  half-an- 
inch  in  thickness,  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is  nearly  a 
point. 

No.  2  Shovel. — This  shovel  has  a  blade  five  inches  in 
length  and  seven  in  width,  the  handle  is  thirteen  and  a-half 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness.  In 
this  shovel  the  blade  is  much  thicker  and  does  not  taper  so 
much  at  the  front,  the  medullary  rays  show  very  plainly  in 
the  slight  scooping  of  the  mouth,  and  the  wood  appears 
sound  except  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

In  the  other  seven  examples  of  ancient  shovels  which 
have  been  examined  in  Cardiff,  Gloucester  and  Jermyn  Street 
Museum,  the  exact  circumstances  of  their  finding  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  recorded  at  the  time,  the  donors'  names 
being  mostly  all  the  information  vouchsafed. 

Of  the  nine  shovels  examined,  two  are  of  ash  and  seven 
of  oak  wood,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  of 
shape  and  size — much  more  than  I  should  have  expected  to 
find  if  they  were  of  Roman  age ;  and  they  appear  more  like 
amateur  attempts  at  carpentry  than  the  well  thought-out  and 
skilfully-made  tools  usually  associated  with  Roman  buildings, 
whilst  their  irregularity  of  shape  and  general  insignificance 
in  size  would  make  them  comparatively  useless  in  large 
continuous  mining  operations  such  as  the  Romans  undoubt- 
edly carried  on  in  these  Scowles. 

To  test  if  any  place  was  dry  enough  in  the  old  galleries 
in  the  Scowles  to  preserve  timber  tools  in  the  condition  these 
were  found,  the  driest  known,  I  consider,  was  examined,  and 
there  enough  moisture  was  found  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
completely  reduce  to  powder  a  hard  lantern  lime  suspended 
without  contact  with  floor,  ceiling  or  walls,  and  to  enable  a 
plate  of  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  enough  moisture  to  flow 
over. 

The  air  also,  although  apparently  stagnant  to  the  ordinary 
senses,  has  some  circulation,  for  the  smell  of  the  spilt 
sulphuric  acid  could  be  observed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  next  day,  although  the  saucer  was  a  good  distance  off 
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FOUND    IN    THE    WESTBURY    BROOK    IRON    MINE,    IN    THE    FOREST    OF    DEAN, 

BY    MR.    THOMAS    MORSE. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Miss  Bagmll-Oahclcy. 
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at  the  extreme  end ;  further,  whilst  the  stillness  of  the  air  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Scowles  does  not  greatly  favour  the 
dissemination  of  fungoid  spores,  yet  it  is  noticeable  that 
small  rootlets  have  forced  their  way  down  through  joints  and 
have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  putrefactive  fungi,  and 
some  are  seen  wholly  decayed  from  that  cause ;  but  there  is 
not  that  fungoid  decay  visible  which  is  seen  in  workings  in  the 
coal  measures,  probably  because  the  limestone  and  iron  ore 
exercise  a  preservative  action  upon  wood  near  the  surface  ; 
in  the  Scowles  the  ordinary  timber,  especially  the  old  timber- 
ing of  the  mines  which  were  worked  about  fifty  years  ago,  is 
observable  in  a  very  forward  state  of  decomposition,  and  dry 
rot  and  wet  rot  are  common. 


microscopical   examination. 

A  comparison  of  the  oak  wood  of  Mr.  Morse's  shovels,  as 
compared  with  a  piece  of  oak  from  a  beam  of  ordinary  oak 
timber,  did  not  disclose  any  apparent  difference  between 
them,  either  of  infiltration  of  the  cells  with  mineral  matter 
or  atrophy  through  decay  ;  but  when  compared  with  a  slide 
of  oak  wood  from  one  of  the  old  piles  of  London  Bridge, 
which  is  known  to  be  of  at  least  500  years  of  age,  the 
difference  is  great,  because  in  the  London  Bridge  specimen 
the  cells  of  the  wood  are  found  infiltrated  with  mineral  (iron 
and  stony  matter)  in  a  very  marked  manner.  When  com- 
pared with  a  section  of  chestnut  wood  from  Cordova  Cathedral, 
which  is  known  to  be  1,100  years  old,  the  cells  of  the  chestnut 
show  considerable  atrophy  of  the  cell-walls  through  age,  not 
observable  in  the  wood  of  the  spade. 

An  opportunity  was  also  taken  of  comparing  a  section  of 
the  spade  with  a  section  from  a  mummy  coffer,  and  also  a 
supposed  fragment  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  both  of  which 
specimens  are  known  to  be  over  1,000  years  old,  and  when 
compared  with  fresh  specimens  of  date  palm  stem  they  both 
show  clearly  the  effects  of  decay ;  so  that  if  the  shovels  in 
question    are    really    of    Roman    age,    it    might    have    been 
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expected  that  either  the  cells  of  the  wood  would  have  been 
infiltrated  with  mineral  matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  act  as 
a  preservative,  or  the  wood  would  have  shown  the  ravages  of 
some  fungoid  mycelium  or  rotting  away. 


SPECIFIC     GRAVITY. 

The  specific  gravity  of  these  shovels  does  not  differ  from 
ordinary  oak,  but  in  the  before-quoted  cases  the  specific 
gravity  had  altered  by  age  from  that  of   fresh  wood. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at,  therefore,  is  that  while  the 
iron  ore  in  Dean  Forest  was  undoubtedly  worked  by  the 
Romans  as  their  roads,  coins,  cinders  and  many  other 
evidences  testify,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  shovels  in 
question  are  the  tools  of  mine  poachers  of  a  later  date,  who 
went  fossicking  about  in  the  old  workings,  after  they  were 
deserted,  to  steal  small  quantities  of  the  softer  sort  of  ore, 
which  is  the  only  sort  which  these  insignificant  tools  could 
deal  with.  Mr.  Morse's  specimens  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  from  their  well-preserved  face  may  not  be  older  than 
Cromwell's  time. 


A    CATALOGUE    OF    MANUSCRIPTS 

IN    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM 

RELATING   TO   THE   COUNTY  OF   GLOUCESTER 

AND    THE    CITY    OF    BRISTOL. 

Compiled  by  F.  A.  HYETT. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

I.      THE    COUNTY    GENERALLY. 
II.      THE      ABBEY      OF      ST.      PETER,       THE      CATHEDRAL, 
BISHOPRIC    AND    DIOCESE. 

III.  PARISHES    AND    TOWNS    (iN    ALPHABETICAL    ORDER). 

IV.  THE    CITY    OF    BRISTOL. 

N.B. — Rubbings    from    brasses  and   impressions    of   seals  have  not, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  mentioned. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Adds.    ... 

Additions. 

Add.  Ch. 

Additional  Charters. 

Cot. 

Cottonian  Collection 

Eg. 

Egerton              ,, 

Hart.    ... 

Harleian            ,, 

Lansd.  ... 

Lansdown         ,, 

I.— COUNTY    GENERALLY. 

A.D.    838,    &C. 

Chronicon  Nicholai  Gloucestriae,  a  divisione  terrae  inter 
felios  Noe,  a.d.  838,  &c—  Cot.  Cat.,  A.  iii.  (1). 

[?  1282.] 
Summa  Villarum  totius  Comitatus  Glowcestriae  una  cum 
quinque  Burg.,  viz.  Glowcester,   Bristol,  Berkeley,  Dursley, 
Newnham,  anno  regni  Edvardi  nono. — Harl.  6187  (3). 
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1295. 
Feoda    Militum    Archiepiscopatus    Ebor    in   Comitatibus 
.    .    .    Gloucester.     Ex  Registro  Dni  Walteri  (Giffard)  Ebor- 
acensis,  Archiepiscopi,  An.  Dni,  1295. — Harl.  358  (15). 

[Before  1300.] 
An   historical    poem    from    Brutus   to  K.  Henry   III.   by 
Robert    of    Gloucester  :     old    English,    bordering    upon    the 
Normano-Saxon. — Cot.  CaL,  xi.  1. 

Temp.  Edw.  II. 
The  Writ  of  K.  Edward  II.  commanding  the  Sheriffe  of 
Gloucestershire  to  certifie  unto  the  Exchequer,  the  Names  of 
several  Hundreds,  Cities,  Boroughs,  &  Villas  in  his  Bailly- 
wick,  as  also  of  the  Lords  or  Owners  of  the  same  ;  bearing 
teste,  &c.  5  Mart,  anno  Regni  nono  together  with  the  Return 
made  thereupon.  Transcribed  ex  Libro  nuper  Prioratus  de 
Lanthon. — Hail.  1567  (3). 

[?  15th  century.] 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  in  verse,  from  the  siege 

of  Troy  to  the  death  of  King  Rich.  I.,  and  his  Chronicle  in 

prose,  from  King  John  to  Rich.  II.,  with  a  prose  introduction. 

— Sloane,  2027  (4s). 

Note. — The  part  in  verse  differs  from  Hearne's  edition,  and  ends  at 
page  443.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century. 

1404-5,   1486-7  and  1550-1. 
Commissions   of  array,    5    Hen.    IV.,   2    Hen.   VII.,  and 
3  Ed.  VI.,  fo.  77. — Lansd.,  ii.  232  (25). 

1412. 
Commissio  dni  Regis  pro.   6s.  8d.  solvend.  dno  Regi,  de 
qualibet  persona  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  pro  singulis  20  lib.  quas 
habet  ibidem,  ann.  13  Henr.  IV.  una  cum  Nominibus  persol- 
ventium.     Ex  Libro  de  Lanthon. — Harl.  1567  (4). 
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[?  Temp.  Edw.  IV.] 

The  Petygre  of  the  Lyfelode  that  Will.  Langley  the  son 

of  Water  (sic)  Langley  Squier  hath  in  Glowcesterschyre  .   .   . 

— Harl.  7  (10). 

Note. — This  is  in  a  book  entitled  "  Codex  .  .  .  Scriptus  (ut  videtur) 
regnante  R.  Edwardo  IV.  in  quo  describuntur  Chartas  de  Terris  per 
familiam  de  Langley  in  diversis  Comitatibus  occupatis." 

H$3  —  !547- 
Nomina  Justiciarior'  ad  pacem  in  comitat'  Gloucestr  ab 
anno  i  Ric.  III.  usque  ad  annum   i  Ed.  VI.,  fo.  44. — Lansd., 
ii.  232  (9). 

[?  Before   1500.] 
The   names  of   the  Knights   in    most   of  the  counties  of 
England,  fo.  6. — Lansd.,  ii.  855  (3). 

Note. — This  volume,  which  contains  Gloucestershire,  is  said  to  have 
been  compiled  by  some  Herald  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

I5I7- 
Inquest  of  enclosures  in  Gloucestershire. — Lansd.,  i.  (58). 

1523,  June  5. 
Deed  of  T.  Tropenelle,  conveying  lands  in  Gloucestershire 
to  uses  assigned  by  his  Will. — Add.  Ch.  5140. 

[Between  1572  and  1598.] 
A    Letter   to    the    Lord    Treasurer,    inclosing    a   list   of 
Gentlemen   of  good  consideration   in  Gloucestershire  ;    with 
a  rough  plan  of   the  West  side  of  the  County  ;    and  some 
additions  by  Lord   Burghley. — Lansd.,  i.   104  (42). 

1 5 39-40- 
A    Rental    of    the    King's    Lands   in   Herefordshire    and 
Gloucestershire,  30  H.  8. — Harl.  4131  (2). 

J545- 
Abstract    of    Crown    grants    of    land    in    the    County    of 
Gloucester,   36  Hen.  VIII. — Adds.  6056. 
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1558. 
Letter  or  Note,  of  John  Deighton,  showing  a  mistake  or 

two  in   Mr.  Foxe's   Martyrology,  touching  the  death  of  one 
Home  in  Gloucestershire,    a.d.  1558. — Harl.  425  (27). 

Temp.  Eliz. —  Car.  II. 
A  Collection  of  Exchequer  Acquittances  relating  to  the 
County  of  Gloucester. — Add.  Ch.  39956. 

1564 — 1661. 
Acquittances  for  rents  of  Crown  lands,  lands  of  recusants, 
Star-Chamber  fines,  Custom-dues,  benevolences,  pardons,  &c, 
n  the  County  of  Gloucester. — Adds.  25588-98. 

1569. 
Arms  of  Gloucestershire  Families  (with  some  Descents) 
as  they  were  entered  at  the  Visitation  of  this  County,  taken 
a.d.  1569. — Harl.  2230  (14). 

1576. 
Complaints  against  Alneger,  Sealer   &c.  (Custom-House 
Officers   of    Gloucestershire)    of    cloths    in    the    counties    of 
Wilts,   Somerset  and   Gloucester. — Lansd.  22   (36). 

1583,  &c. 
Arms  and  Pedigrees  from  the  Visitation  of  the  Countie  of 
Gloucester,  a.d.   1583,  by  Robert  Cooke  Clarenceulx  [as]  it 
seems    with    many    Continuations   and    Additions,    by  John 
Saunders,  &  others. — Harl.  1041   (8). 

Note. — Written  by  Jacob  Chaloner. 

1586. 
Instructions  to  the  Lord   Lieut,  and   Deputy  Lieuts.  of 
Gloucestershire. — Lansd.  232  (18). 

1588. 
The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  County  of  Gloucester, 
with  provision  of  ammunition,  Sec.  —Lansd.,  ii.  232  (20). 
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[After  1600.] 

A  List  of  the  High  Sherriffes  of  Gloucestershire,  from  the 

I  year  of  K.  Henry  II.  to  the  43  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth.     The 

times    of    the    respective    Shrievalties    are    omitted. — Harl. 

1041  (5). 

Note. — Written  by  Jacob  Chaloner. 

17th  Century. 
A    Collection   of    such    reasons    as   doe    proue   that    the 
Countyes  of   Glouc,    Heref.,   Salop,   and    Wigorne    are   not 
parcell  of    Wales   or  the   Marches  of  Wales,  made  by  Mr. 
Low  of  the  Middle  Temple. — Adds.  25244. 

Names  of  villages,  &c,  in  the  7  hundreds  of  Gloucester- 
tershire. — Stowe  180,  f.  1:7. 

1601. 
List  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  Countie  of  Glou- 
cester, a.d.  1 601. — Harl.  1041  (6). 

Note. — Written  by  Jacob  Chaloner. 

1612,  May  14. 

Milites  Comitatus  Gloucestr. — Harl.  1386  (50). 

Note. — In  an  Heraldic  Book  bought  of  John  Gwillim 
Poursuivant  of  Arms. 

1613. 

Assessments  of   the    Clergy  of    Gloucester,    for   armour, 
&c. — Lansd.  232  (19). 

1620. 
List    of   the  Justices   of   the  Peace    for  the    Countie    of 
Gloucester. — Harl.   1041  (7). 

Note. — Written  by  Jacob  Chaloner. 

1623. 
Armes,  as  they  seem,  of  those  who  were  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  painted  by 
Mr.  Chaloner.—  Harl.  2097  (8). 
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[After  1623.] 

The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Gloster  made  by  Robert 
Cooke  alias  Clarenceulx  King  of  Armes,  in  anno  1583  ?, 
continued  &  enlarged  with  the  Visitation  of  the  same  County, 
made  by  Henry  Chitty  Chester  and  John  Phillipott 
Somersett  Heralds  Deputys  to  William  Camden  Clarenceux, 
in  Anno  1623  with  many  other  Descents  transcript,  per  R. 
Mundy. — Harl.  1543  (2). 

1625. 

Deeds  relating  to  the  County  of  Gloucester. — Add.  Ch.  29529. 

[?  1629.] 
List  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 
— Harl.  2121  (9). 

I633-34>  &c- 
A  Book  containing  the  Arms  and  Pedigrees  of  Families 
in  the  Co.  of  Hereford,  Worcester  &  Gloucester,  some  taken 
in  the  years  1633  &  1634. — Harl.  6139  (1). 

1642-48. 
Accompts,    informations,   etc.,  of   estates  of   delinquents 
seized  by  Parliament,  arranged  in  counties. — Adds.  5494. 

[?  1644.] 
Letter  to  the  Sherriffs  &  Commrs.  for   Somerset,  Wilts. 
Gloucester,  &c. — Harl.  6802  (262). 

[?  1644.] 

Order  of  the  Justices  of  Gloucestershire  to  enquire  into 

the  estates  of  persons  who  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the 

King. — Adds.  4159  (380). 

Note.— This  order  is  addressed  to  the  High  Constables  of  the  hundred 
of  Slaughter.  It  is  signed  by  Wm.  Moreton,  Humphrey  Tracy,  Edmond 
Bray,  John  Dutton,  Ralph  Dutton,  John  Prettyman,  Baynham  .  .  . 
[illegible],  John  Chamberlaine,  John  Abington,  and Hungerford. 

1647-48. 
Sheriffesof  Gloucestershire,  to  22  Caroli  I. — Harl. 2.122  (i\). 
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[1648.] 
Letter    from   John    Clifford,    Solicitor    to    the    Board    of 
Sequestrations     for    the     County    of    Gloucester    to    Will. 
Whitehead,   respecting  his  accompts,   21    Oct. — Adds.   5494, 

f-  95- 

[?  1670-71.] 

Nomina  Justiciariorum  ad  pacem  in  comitat'   Gloucestr, 
anno  22  Car.  II.,  fo.  ^i.—Lansd.,  ii.  232 '(11). 

16S6. 
The  Journal  of  a  Surveyor  of  the  Excise  in   Gloucester- 
shire, and  most  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  1686. — Harl. 
6888. 

18th  Century. 

Extracts    from    Domesday    relating    to    the    County   of 
Gloucester. — Stowe.      1038,    f.    3. 

Extracts  from  Madox's  "  Baronia  Anglica"  relating  to  the 
County  of  Gloucester. — Stowe.     305,  f.  295. 

1704. 
Richard  Parsons  to  Dr.  Kennett,  concerning  Impropria- 
tions  in    Gloucestershire.      Glouc,  July  8,    1704,    fo.    41. — 
Lansd.,  ii.  9. 

Note. — In  vol.  lv.  of  Bp.  Kennett's  Collections. 

1710. 
Address  to  Queen  Anne. — Stowe  223,  f.  307. 

1713- 

Address   from    members    of   the    Church    of   England  in 

Gloucestershire    to    the    House    of    Commons. — Stowe.    225, 

f-  395- 

Note. — A  French  translation. 

1824. 
Excursion  into  the  county  of  Gloucester. — Adds.  33678. 

Journal    of  a   tour   from    Cheltenham    to    Birdlip. — Adds. 
33679- 
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1829. 

Journal  of  an  Excursion  into  Gloucestershire. 

Note. — The  three  MSS.  above  mentioned  form  part  of  the 
Rev.  John  Skinner's  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

N.D. 
Alphabet  in  Blazon  of  Gloucestershire  Families. — Harl. 
2 121   (4). 

Alphabet  of  Armes  in  Blazon  of  the  Gentry  of  the 
County  of  Gloucester. — Harl.   1500  (78). 

Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Gloucestershire  Gentry.— 
Harl.   1567  (18). 

Alphabetical  Table  referring  to  the  Armes  of  the 
Gloucester  Gentry. — Harl.   1567  (20). 

Arms  &  Quarterings  of  Sir  William  Winter  of  Glouces- 
tershire   .    .    .    perhaps  by  Edward  Cole.— Harl.  1484  (15). 

Arms  in  trick,  together  with  the  Pedigrees  of  Families  in 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  &c.  Prefixed  are  seven  leaves, 
closely  &  very  neatly  written,  of  Collections  respecting  the 
Family  of  Talbot. — Harl.  6174  (1). 

Arms  of  Families  in  Gloucestershire. — Harl.  3391  (1). 

Arms  of  the  Gloucestershire  Gentry,  tricked -by  Raphe 
Brooke. — Harl.  1567  (5). 

Arms  of  Wikes,  de  Com.  Gloucestr.— .War/.  1386  (19). 

Achievement  of  Whitehouse,  empaling  Newton  alias 
Cradocke  of  Gloucestershire  ;  painted  on  vellum. — Hail. 
1410  (54). 

A  Book  containing  the  Pedigrees,  with  Arms  trick'd  of 
Families  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  &  elsewhere,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  Alphabetical  Index.  Between  ff.  39  and  40  an 
ample  Pedigree  of  Roe. — Harl.  6185  (1). 

Certain  notes  from  a  book  belonging  to  Mr.  Rich. 
Berkeley  of  Rendcombe,  of  various  matters  relating  to 
Gloucestershire,  fo.  59. — Lansd.,  ii.  232  (17). 
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Charters  relating  to  lands  of  the  Scudamore  Family  in 
Gloucestershire. — Add.  Ch.  1308-49,  1351-57,  1359-71. 

Church  Notes  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. — Adds.  24610. 

A  Collection  of  armorial  ensigns  and  monumental  and 
other  inscriptions  in  various  churches  in  the  counties  of 
York  .  .  .  Gloucester,  Warwick  &c.&c.   4to. — Lansd.,  ii.  919. 

Collections,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  for  the  Counties  of 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford,  among  which  are  a  few 
copies  of  ancient  charters.      i2mo. — Lansd.,  ii.  578. 

A  Description  of  various  Places,  Rivers  &c.  in  prose  and 
verse  (chiefly  the  latter)  interspersed  with  epitaphs,  &c.  in 
the  Counties  of  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester.  By  Matthew 
Thos.  Baskerville. — Havl.  4716  (1). 

Different  Arms  of  Parkes  of  Gloucestershire  [temp. 
Ed.  VI.   &  Mar.   i\—Havl.   1408  (72). 

An  Extract  out  of  that  most  antient  Record  called 
Domesdei-Book,  concerning  the  Lands  in  Gloucestershire. — 
Havl.  1903  (1). 

Gloucestriae  Comites  ac  Duces.—  Havl.  6082  (23). 

Gloucestriae  Comites  et  Duces. — Havl.  6586  (14). 

Instructions  for  beacons  in  Gloucestershire. — Lansd.,  ii. 
232  (23). 

Instructions  for  Muster  masters. — Lansd.,  ii.  232  (24). 

Introduction  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. — Shane 
2027  (3). 

A  List  of  Commissions  of  the  Peace  for  Gloucestershire. — 
Havl.  3790  (17). 

List  of  Plates  in  Lysons'  Antiquities  of  Gloucestershire. — 
Adds.  6731,  f.  38. 

Names  &  Armes  of  old  English  Knights  (under  counties). 
Havl.  21 16  (29). 

Names  and  arms  of  the  Dukes,  Earls,  and  chief  persons 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester. — Lansd.,  ii.  232  (10). 
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A  Paper  book  in  folio,  containing  various  Matters  in 
different  hands  relating  to  several  Counties. — Harl.  5804  (1). 

Note. — Book  II.  contains  entries  relating  to  Gloucestershire. 

Papers  relating  to  Gloucestershire ;  consisting  of  copies 
of  extracts  from  pipe,  patent,  close,  and  nonae  rolls,  charters, 
inquisitions,  ministers'  accounts  etc.,  with  law  cases  and 
correspondence.  Lat.  &  Eng.  3  vols.  Vol.  i.  Various 
manors,  &c.    Vols.  ii.  &  iii.  Bristol. — Adds.  24783 — 24785. 

Pedigree  of  Maximus  the  Britain  &  his  issue,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  Champion  Countrey  betw.  the  rivers  Wey  & 
Severn,  the  only  family  seated  in  Wales  in  time  of  the 
Romans,  &c.  collected  from  the  best  Welsh  MSS.  &c. — 
Harl.  4181  (19). 

Pedigree  of  the  family  of  George,  Co.  Glouc. — Adds.  5524 
f.  226  b. 

Pedigrees  of  many  antient  families  in  Gloucestershire  &c. 
— Harl.  2 1 21  (3). 

Reasons  why  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Salop  &  Wigorn  are  not  part  of  Wales,  or  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  Low  of  the  Temple.— -Hay/.  6839  (66). 

A  Register  of  all  the  church-livings  in  the  counties  of  Lancas- 
ter, Dorset,  Derby,  Gloucester,  York,  etc. — Lansd.,  ii.  459  (1). 

The  value  of  heriots  due  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  divers 
Manours  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset  &c. — Lansd. 

47  (8). 

Whether  by  Stat.  34  Hen.  VIII.  the  King  may  establish 
Government  by  Instructions  within  the  4  Shires  of  Glou- 
cester, &c. — Harl.   6839  (67). 

II.— ST.  PETER'S  ABBEY,  THE  CATHEDRAL,  BISHOPRIC 
AND    DIOCESE   OF   GLOUCESTER. 

[1291.] 
Codex   Membranaceus  in  4to  ampliori,  quo  continentur, 
Taxatio  Spiritualium  &  Temporalium  Cleri,  infra  Dioecesim 
London  circa  a.d.  [1291]  .  .  .  Pensio  Abbatis  de  Gloverina. 
— Harl.  60  (17). 
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Temp.  Edw.  I. — Edw.  II. 
Seal  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey  and  counter-seal  of  Abbat  John. 
— Adds.,  xliii.  52,  53. 

[?  1381.] 
Extracts,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  register  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  containing  a  list  of  its  Abbots,  and  other  historical 
occurrences,  from  the  year  680  to  1381.  fo.  36. — Lausd.,  ii. 
232  (7). 

1381. 

Liber  de  prima  fundatione  monasterii  Sti  Petri  Glouces- 
trise,  sub  Osrico  sub-regulo,  de  licentia  regis  Etheldredi ;  ubi 
de  Kyneburga  aliisque  abbatissis  quae  ecclesiam  primo,  deinde 
de  clericis  qui  post  ipsas  eandem  lexerant,  de  abbatibus,  h.e. 
a  Serlone  primo  abbate  A°  1072,  ad  Walterum  Froncestre 
abbatem  vicesimum,  A0  1381. — Cot.  Dom.,  viii.  125  b.  and 
Lansd.,  ii.  426. 

Temp.  Ed.  V.  — Rich.  III. 
To  th'  Abbot  of  Gloucestre  20/.  of  the  fee  ferme  of  Glou- 
cestre  for  ever. — Havl.  433  (379). 

Note. — This  is  a  volume,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Burleigh,  being 
a  Register  of  Grants,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  Royal  Signet  or  Sign  Manual 
during  the  reigns  of  Ed.  V.  and  Rich.  III. 


1492. 
Certificate  relating  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey. — Add.  Ch.  23845. 

Temp.  Ed.  IV. 
To  th'  Abbot  &  Convent  of  Gloucestre  an  annuyte  of  4/. 
till  they  shal  be  recompensed  for  lands  incluised  to  the  Parke 
of  Oketry  by  K.  Edw.  the  4th. — Havl.  433  (1043). 

Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Fundatio    et    erectio    coenobii    S.    Petri    Gloucestriae    in 
ecclesiam    cathedralem,    per    Henricum    VIII.    cum    chartis 
donationum  tenarum. — Cott.  App.,  ix. 

Vol.  XX. 
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[c.  1524.]  - 

A  Poem  on   the  fundacion  of  the  Abbey  of   Glocester, 

&  the  changes   of  the  same,  before  the  suppression  in  the 

reigne  of  Kynge  Henry  the  VHIth.  compiled  (as  it  is  said  in 

the  last  stanza,  a.d.  1524)  by  William  Malverne  Abbott  of 

the  Monastery. — Harl.  539  (14),  in. 

Note.— Reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Hearne's  edition  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  in  the  Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  vol.  i.,  pp.  148-156. 

[After  1550.] 
A  Regular  Series  of  Abbots  from  the  year  1101  to  1550 
(inclusive)  of  the  following  Monasteries     .     .     .     Gloucester, 
Cirencester,  Teuxbury,  Winchcomb. — Harl.  7520  (1). 

1557- 
Cella  sive  Prioratus  de  Bromfelde  in  Comitatibus  Salop  & 
Heref.  percella   possessionum    nuper    Monasterij    Sti    Petri 
Gloucestr.  rated,  17  die  Novembris,  1557,  for  Stephen  HodnalL 
— Harl.  606  (282),  123  b. 

Note.— For  a  notice  of  this  MS.  see  Records  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

1563,  Sept.   17. 
Richard  Cheney,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  to  Sir  Wm.  Cecil ; 
expressing  his  earnest   desire  to   resign    his    Bishopricks  of 
Gloucester   and    Bristol,    and   to  lead   a  poor  quiet   life  as 
before. — Lansd.,  i.  6  (72) 

1576,  Oct.  5. 
Richard  [Cheney]  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  to  Lord   Burleigh  ; 
to  procure  forbearance  for  a  time  of  payment  of  £s°°  which 
he  owes  the  Queen. — Lansd.,  i.  23  (6). 

•     1589,  Dec.  30. 
Dr.  John  Bullingham,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  being  much 
in  debt  to  the  Queen,  he  hopes  Lord  Burleigh  will  procure 
him  somethin  in  commendam- — Lansd.,  i.  61  (5  ). 
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1591,  June  1. 
The  Bishop  of   London  to  Lord  Burghley;    that  [John 
Bullingham]  Bishop  of  Gloucester  may  hold  Oxon  in  Com- 
mcndam ;  he  is  afraid  of  Dennis  the  Priest. — Lansd.,  i.  72  (35). 

1597,  Feb.  1. 
Dr.  John    Bullingham    [Bishop  of   Gloucester]  to  Lord 
Burleigh  ;  that  in  consideration  of  his  poverty  he  would  stop 
process  against  him. — Lansd.,  i.  86  (28). 

1 64 1. 
Collectanea  ex  Libro  parvo  MS.  Membranaceo  in  4to  de 
prima   fundatione    monasterij    Sti    Petri    Gloucestrensis  ;    in 
Bibliotheca  Cottoniana  hoc  anno  Dni,  1641. — Harl.  294  (75), 
194  b. 

1651. 
Letter  from  Godfrey  Goodman,  Bp.  of  Gloucester  to  Bp. 
Juxon  with  an  account  of  his  sufferings,  1651. — Eg.  2182,  f.  3. 

Nomina  &  Valores  omnium  &  singulorum  Angliae  Archie- 
piscopatuum,  Episcopatuum,  Archidiaconatuum,  Prebenda- 
riorum,  ecclesiarumq  ;  parochialium  regnum  &  domina  Angliae, 
ac  omnium  aliarum  promotionum  quarumcunq ;  spiritualium 
infra  eadem  quae  ad  solutionem  decimae  partis  eorundem 
Dominis  regi  &  reginae  nuper  tenebant. — Harl.  6075. 
Note.— Gloucester  No.  63  ;  Bristol  No.  80. 

Collections  of  John  Le  Neve  Esq.  respecting  the  Cathe- 
drals.    5  vols. — Harl.  6127  (1). 

Note. — Vol.  ii.  contains  Gloucester,  and  Vol.  iii.  Bristol ;  Vol.  iv.  the 
succession  of  Prebendaries,  and  Vol.  v.  a  list  of  monuments  in  all  the 
Cathedrals. 

[After  1715.] 

A  Collection  of  Monumental  Inscriptions  upon  Arch- 
bishops &  Bishops  of  England  &  Wales  wherever  buried. 
Part  I.  Collected  by  John  Le  Neve  Gent,  begun  June  20, 
1715. — Harl.  6407  and  6416. 

Note. — This  part  contains  Bristol.     Part  III.  contains  Gloucester. 
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1734— after  1752. 
Letters  to  Browne  Willis,  with  inscription  on  Bp.  Benson's 
monument,  and  notes  by  Cole. — Adds.  5841,  pp.  48,  72. 

[Before  1752.] 
Inscription  on  a  silver  cup  presented  by  Bp.  Benson  to 
Browne  Willis. — Adds.  5821,  f.  164  b. 

1775-96. 
Sketches  of  Gloucester  Cathedral   by  J.   Carter. — Adds. 
29925,  ff.  35-37  ;  29926,  ff.  127-135  ;  29934,  ff«  36"H5  I  29934, 
ff-  33>  34;   176-189. 

19th  Century. 
Papers  relating  to  church  architecture  and  history,  etc., 
by   Mackenzie    E.   C.  Walcott,    B.D.,    F.S.A.— Adds.  29541 

(f.  208). 

Note. — Some  on  Gloucester  Cathedral  and  City. 

C.    1872. 
Misereres  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. — Adds.  32135,  f.  38. 

N.D. 

Architectural  details  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  with  Notes. 
—Adds.  5836,  f.  3;  6730,  f.  21  ;  6732,  f.  211  ;  6739,  ff.  21,  30; 
6752,  f.  169. 

Barton  Abbatis  in  Com.  Glouc.  percella  possessionum 
nuper  Monasterij  Sti  Petri  juxta  Glouc. — Harl.  607  (196). 

A  compendious  memoriall  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Gloucester,     fo.   16. — Lansd.,  ii.   684  (2). 

Donationes  omnium  bonorum  monasterii  Sti  Petri  Glouces- 
triae,  tarn  temporalium  quam  spiritualium  ;  ordine  alphabetico. 
Cot.  Dom.,  viii.  144  b. 

Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  &c. — Harl.  7032  (13). 

List  of  Chancellors  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester. — Adds. 
5833,  f.  64. 
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Note  concerning  Bp.  Benson. — Adds.  5836,  f.  9b. 

Notes  by  Browne  Willis,  T.  Baker,  and  W.  Cole  respecting 
religious  houses  in  Gloucestershire. — Adds.  5827,  f.  191b. 

Notes  of  dedications  of  churches  and  bells  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester. — Adds.  5836,  f.  189  b. 

Notes  respecting  Gloucester  Cathedral. — Adds.  5830,  ff.  3 
b,  206;  5836,  f.  180  b;  5828,  p.  200. 

Notice  of  portraits  in  the  espiscopal  palace,  Gloucester. — 
Adds.  6391,  f.  58. 

An  original  document  entitled  "A  Collection  of  all  the 
rents  and  revenewes  of  the  possessions  belonginge  to  the 
Bishopricke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  all  the  estates  and  terms 
which  are  nowe  in  beinge  in  all  things  holdern  by  lease 
with  their  particular  rents  as  nere  as  the  same  may  be 
gathered  out  of  scattered  bookes,  rowles,  accompts,  and 
surveys,  and  of  all  fees,  charges,  and  payments  goinge  out 
of  the  said  Bishopricke,  and  concerninge  the  copyholds  as 
the  same  are  grauntable  as  well  in  reversion  as  in  possession 
for  three  lives  or  under,  and  finable  at  the  Lord's  will,  so  are 
they  all  stated  for  three  lives,  both  in  reversion  and  allso  in 
possession,  some  fewe  excepted."    fo.  112. — Lansd.,  ii.  885  (11). 

Series  of  Bishops,  Priors,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  other 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  Officers  (from  the  year  1101)  of  the 
[Bishopric  of  Gloucester]. — Harl.  7520  (2). 

A  Table  of  the  Fees  usually  paid  to  the  Lord  Bishop, 
Chancellor,  and  Register  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  Proctors 
and  Apparitors  of  the  Consistory  there. — Harl.  6679  i1)- 

A  Tract  shewing  the  names  of  the  then  present  Bishops, 
Chancellors,  or  Registrars  of  several  Dioceses  ;  and  of  some 
a  List  of  the  Rural  Deaneries,  Parishes,  Chapels,  Vicaridges, 
&c.  viz.  in  the  Dioceses  of  ...  6.  Gloucester  .  .  . 
14.  Bristol.    .    .    . — Harl.  595  (6)  and  (14). 

Transcript  of  Bp.  Hooper's  Visitation  Book. — Adds.  21, 251. 
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III.— PARISHES,    TOWNS,    AND    DISTRICTS. 

ALMONDSBURY. 

Arms  &c.  in  the  Churche  of  Almondsbery. — Harl.  1394 

(in). 

ALVESTON. 

1269 — 1709. 
Grants  of  land  at   Iren- Acton  (sic),  Earthcott  (sic),   and 
Alveston. — Adds.  25876. 

ALVINGTON. 

Note   on   the    dedication   of    Alvington    Church. — Adds. 

5841,  p.  36. 

ASHCHURCH. 

Pamyngton  in  Com.  Glouc.  percella  tenarum  predict. 

Note. — Rated  and  granted  to  Lady  Anne  Fortescue. 

ASTON-SUB-EDGE. 
Humfrey  Stanley  hath  alle  lands  &c.  late  of  Sir  William 
Norreys  Kt.  in  the  Townes  of  Campden  in  the  Old,  &  Astone 
under  Egge  (sic),  in  the  Countie  of  Gloucestre. — Harl.  433 

(ii74)- 

AUST. 

1621 — 1632. 

?  A  book  containing  the  Copies  of  the  Court  Rolls,  from 

the  1 8th  of  K.  James  I.  to  the  29th  inclusive,  of  the  Manors 

belonging  to  Sir  Arthur  Capell,  viz.,  Auste  .  .  .  [etc.] — Harl. 

6006. 

AVENING. 

1543-44- 
An  Indenture,  or  Deed  of  Bargain  &  Sale,  bearing  Date 
the  14th  day  of  March,  in  the  33d  yere  of  King  Henrye 
the  VIII.  betwene  the  same  Kyng  &  Andrewe  Wyndsore 
Knyght  Lord  Wyndsore.  Whereby  .  .  .  the  Kynge  sold 
unto  him  the  Manors  &  Advousons  of  Mynchyn-Hampton 
&  Avenynge,  the  Manors  Fermes  of  ynbourne  &  lesemere  in 
the  Cowntye  of  Glowcest.  with  their  appurtenances  there,  or 
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in  Radburghe,  Bury-mere,  Brynkestombe-frithe,  Nelesworthe, 
Wagenhille  in  the  seyd  Cowntye    .    .    . — Harl.  1880  (1).    . 

Note. — Lesemere  evidently  stands  for  Losemore  (in  Avening)  ;  Rad- 
burghe for  Rodborough  ;  Brynkestombe  for  Brimscombe,  and  Nelesworthe 
for  Nailsworth.  Wagenhille  is  in  Sussex  {see  Dugdale's  Monasticon). 
Bury-mere  I  have  been  unable  to  identify. 

I705- 
Doquet  of  a  Warrant  for  presenting  John  Swynfen  B.D. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Avening  in  Gloucester-shire,  vacant  by  the 
promotion   of  Dr.   Bull  to  the  Bishopricke  of   St.   David's. 
Sealed  the  2d.  of  May  1705. — Harl.  2262  (36). 

BADMINTON. 
1796. 
List  of  portraits  at  Badminton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. — Adds  6391,  f.  52. 

BARNSLEY. 
1461-62. 
Grant  of  the  manor  of  Berdesley  Co.  Glouc.  1  Edw.  IV. 
— Adds.  6693,  p.  57. 

1548-49. 
Grant    of   Armes    &    Crest    unto    Anthony    Bourchier   of 
Bedesley  in   the  County   of   Gloucester    Gent,    by   Thomas 
Hawley  Clarenceaux.  dat.  1  Decemb.  ann.  2  R.  Edw.  VI. — 
Harl.  1507  (92). 

N.D. 

Arms  in  the  Churche  of  Barnesley. — Harl.  1394  (114). 

BARNWOOD. 

1586. 
Petitions  of  townships  bordering  on  Barnewoode  Forest, 
touching  their  Commons. — Lansd.  47. 

BERKELEY. 
1281  —  1583. 
Arms   of    the    Berkeley   family    in    Bristol    Cathedral. — 
Adds.  33920,  f.  6. 
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1296 — 1446. 
Copies    of    Latin    Charters    relating    to    the    Berkeley- 
Family. — Adds.  29866. 

!397.  J4°5.  and  H25- 
Grants  of  land  in  Berkeley. — Add.  Ch.,  9244;  9245  ;  9248. 

1482-83. 
Creation   of  William   Berkeley,   Viscount  &  Marquis  of 
Berkeley,  as  Viscount,  21  Edw.  IV. — Adds.  61 13,  f.  17. 

1492. 
Account  of  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  William, 
Marquis  of  Berkeley. 

16th  and  17th  Centuries. 
Notes  on  the  Berkeley  Family. — Adds.  27985,  f.  84  b. 

Temp.  Eliz. 
Drawings   of   quarterings,    supporters,  and   crest  of  the 
Berkeley  family. — Adds.  5504,  f.  97. 

1564. 
Henry    Ld.    Berkeley  to  the  E.  of   Suffex  (sic)  desiring 
to  be  ascertained  (sic)  whether  in  fact  his  sister  lady  Ormond, 
be  ill  treated  by  her  husband.      Berkeley  Castle,  May  26, 
1564. — Cot.  Tib.,  B.  ii.,  349. 

17th  Century. 
Papers   and    Correspondence   relating  to  the   Barons  of 
Berkeley. — Adds.  33920,  f.  6. 

17th  Century. 
History  of  Maurice  8th  Baron  Berkeley,  by  J.  Smyth. 
Imperfect. — Adds.    33588,  f.  1. 

Charters  relating  to  the  family  of   Berkeley. — Stowe  763, 
ff.  1-6. 
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1601. 
Rules  for  the  household  of  Jane  wife  of  Henry  12th  Baron 
Berkeley.     Imperfect. — Adds.  33588,  f.  44. 

1603. 
Grant  of  the  manor  of  Berkeley. — Adds.  6693,  p.  105. 

1608 — 1609. 
Letters   from    Lady  Elizabeth    Berkeley  to  J.  Smyth. — 
Adds.  33588,  ff.  52,  54. 

1609. 
Articles   between    Sir  Tho.  Berkley,   Knt.    and   his  wife 
and   John    Smyth,    Gent.    16    Dec.    touching   expenses    and 
government  of   his  household  at  the  lodge  at   Neweparke, 
co.  Glouc  — Adds.  33588,  f.  50. 

1609. 
Rules   for   the   household   of    Elizabeth,   wife  of   Sir  T. 
Berkeley. — Adds.  33588,  f.  50. 

1634. 
Pedigree  of  Berkeley,  dated  a.d.  1634,  w*tn  many  Proofs, 
Arms,  &  Shields. 

1676. 
Views  of  Berkeley  Castle. — Adds.  33233,  ff.  6,  7. 

1702,   1703. 
Warrants   to   John    Berkeley,   Viscount    Fitzharding,   as 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber.—  Adds.  5750,  ff.  56,  89  ;  5756,  f.  197. 

1766. 
Appointments  of  Frederick  Augustus,  5th  Earl  of  Berkeley 
as    Ld.    Lieut,    of    Gloucestershire    and    Constable    of    St. 
Briavalls  Castle,   1766. — Adds.   33056,  ff.   263,   245. 

1784. 
Sketches  of  Berkeley  Castle.     By  J.  Carter. — Adds.  29926, 
ff.  120,  121. 
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1796. 
List  of  portraits  in  Berkeley  Castle. 


N.D. 

Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  lands  in  Berkeley. — 
Adds.  6041,  f.   14  b. 

Anne  Barkeley  (widow  of  Thomas  5th  Ld.  Berkley)  to 
Tho.  Cromwell  ?  concerning  some  matters  relating  to  her 
jointure. — Cot.  Vesp.,  F.  xiii.  125. 

A  book  containing  Translations  and  Compositions  of  John 
de  Trevisa,  Vicar  of  Berkeley  &  Chaplain  to  Thomas  Baron 
of  Berkeley. — Harl.  1900  (1). 

Confirmation  of  the  Grant  of  the  Mannor  (sic)  of  Berkelay, 
in  com.  Glouc. — Harl.  506  (26). 

Deeds  relating  to  the  Berkeley  Family. — Adds.  5842,  p.  272. 

Extracts  from  Fine  Rolls  relating  to  the  Berkeley  Family. 
Adds.  5937,  ff.  56,  66b,  69b. 

Genealogy  of  the  Lord  of  Berkeley. — Cot.  Vesp.,  B.  xv.  47. 

Memoranda  relating  to  the  Berkeley  Family. — Adds.  6046, 

f-  39- 

Pedigrees  and  Epitaphs  of  the  Berkeley  Family. — Adds. 
5821,  f.  329;  5842,  p.  286;  6672,  p.  387. 

Precedents  of  Barronyes  by  Wrythe,  descendinge  with 
the  Lands  to  the  heirs  males,  and  not  to  the  heirs  females. — 
Harl.  566. 

Note  — Berkeley  is  one  of  the  Baronies  instanced. 

BEVERSTONE. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  of   Weley  Kt.  hath  the  Castel  or 
Lordship   of    Beverstone    in    Gloucestershire,    late   William 
Berkeley^  of  Beverstones ;  during  the  nonneage  of  th'  Erie 
of  Warrewyke. — Harl.  433  (13 16). 
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BISLEY. 

1461-62. 
Grant  of  the  hundred  of  Bisley,  1  Edw.  IV. — Adds.  6693, 

P-  57- 

1603. 

Grant   of  the  manor   of  Bisley,    1    Jac.   I. — Adds.  6693, 
P.  105. 

N.D. 

Abstracts  of   Charters   relating   to    lands   in    Bisley,   co. 

Glouc. — 6041,  f.  14  b. 

BITTON. 

1487  and  1603. 
Grants  of  land  in  Bitton. — Adds.  26475,  26507. 

BODDINGTON. 
See  Staverton,   1557. 

BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER. 

779- 
Grant  of  Offa  K.  of  Mercia  to  Duddonus  of  a  parcel  of 
land   (ruriculum)  near  a  town   here   called    Sulmonnesburg. 
Apud  Jorotlafordan. — Cot.  Aug.  II.  (4). 

BRIMPSFIELD. 
Temp.  Edw.  III. 
Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  lands  in  Brimpsfield. — 
Adds.  6041,  f.  95  b. 

1461-62. 
Grant  of  the  Manor  of  Brimpsfield. — Adds  6693,  p.  57. 

1 543-44- 
See  Avening. 

N.D. 

Genealogia    familae    de    Giffard    de    Brimmesfeld. — Havl. 
245  (69). 

CHALFORD. 

?  Decanatus  de  Chafforde. — Havl.  60  (104)  and  (118). 
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CHARLTON    ABBOTS. 
See  Naunton,  1715. 

Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  lands  in  Carlton   Co. 
Glouc.  ? — Adds.  6041,  f.  14  b. 

CHARLTON    KINGS*. 
Prestbury,     Harae,    &    Charleton,    in    Com.    Gloucestr. 
percella  possessionum  nuper  Prioratus  de  Lanthony.  rated, 
3  die  Julij,  1557,  for  Humphrey  Conyngsly. — Harl.  607  (84). 

CHEDWORTH. 
1609. 
Sale  of  Chedworth  Manor.—  Add.  Ch.  15159. 

1693. 
Exchange  of  lands  in  Chedworth. — Add.  Ch.  15162. 

CHELTENHAM. 
1617. 

Survey  of  the  manor  of  Cheltenham,  by  J.  Norden,  1617. 
— Adds.  6027,  f.  18. 

1824. 
A  Tour  from  Cheltenham  to  Cirencester,  1824. — Adds.  33679. 

N.D. 

Sketches  of  Windows  in  Cheltenham  Church.—  Adds.  5743, 
f.  22  ;  6747,  f.  79. 

CHERRINGTON. 

Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  Cheryntone. — Adds.  6041, 
f.  14  b. 

CHIPPING    CAMPDEN. 

H34-35- 
Indenture  of  Lease  from  Wm.  Bonyfaunt,  merchant  to 
John  Boron,  and  Emota  his  wife,  of  a  tenement  in  Westenton 
[co.  Glouc]  dat.  Campden  20  Sept.,  12  Hen.  VI.     Latin. — 
Adds.   1 61 70. 
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1447-48. 

A  grant  of  John  Freeman  to  Alyce  Stryng  of  a  Dwelling 

House  in  Campeden,  &c.    dat.   1   Feb.  in  the  25th  year  of 

Hen.  VI.—  Harl.  5800  (7). 

1540. 

Grant    of    Armes    and    Crest    unto    Thomas    Smith    of 

Campden  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  Esq.  ;  by  Christopher 

Barker,  Garter,     given  at  Bulleine,  4th  Sept.  1540. — Harl. 

1507  (106). 

1580. 

Confirmation    of   Arms   &   Grant  of    Crest,    to   Thomas 

Weoley  of  Campden  in  Com.  Gloucest.  by  Robert   Cooke, 

Clarenceux.     dat.  25  April  1580. — Harl.  1441  (9)  &  1470  (123). 

See  also  Aston-sub-Edge. 

CHIPPING    SODBURY. 
Manerium  de  Hampstede  &  Chepinge  Sodbury,  in  Com. 
Gloucester,    percella     possessionum     nuper    Monastery    de 
Bradenstoke. — Harl.  607  (195). 

CHURCHDOWN. 
See   Down  Hatherley. 

CIRENCESTER. 
Temp.   Hen.    II. 
Carta  Hen.  II.  pro  monachis  de  Cicister. — Harl.  6748  (73). 

Temp.  Rich.  I.  &  John. 
Cartae  Rich.  I.  &  reg.  Joh.  pro  monachis  de  Cirencester, 
Joh  de  Writall,  &  Wakenshall.— Harl.  6748  (79). 

[c.  1291.] 
Taxatio   Spiritualium   &  Temporalium   Cleri   infra   Dice- 
cesim  London.     Abbatis  de  Cirencestre. 

[Before  1426.] 
Littera  (ut  videtur  Phillipi  Morgan  Episcopi  Wigorniensis) 
directa  Abbati  Cirencestr.  quod   non  inferat  molestiam  Mo- 
nachis (seu   Canonicis)   suis    racione   Visitacionis    facte   per 
eundem  Episcopum. — Harl.  431  (44). 
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[Before  1539.] 
Convencio  inter  Abbem  de  Cirencest'  et  Willi  de  Strat- 
forde  de  terra,  &c  de  Borcote. — Harl.  4714  (46). 

1540. 
Royal  Grant  of  lands  of  Cirencester  Abbey. — Add.   CIi. 
26022. 

Recantation  Wylliam  Phelps  Pastor  &  Curate  of  Ciren- 
cester, 29  April,  a.d.  1551  in  the  presence  of  John  Hooper, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  &c. — Harl.  425  (15). 

1588. 
Will  of  Laurence  Holliday  Alderman  of  London  29  Eliz. 
about  Houses  &c  in  Cirencester. — Harl.  4204  (82  b). 

1592. 
Original  Letter  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  to  Sir 
John  Puckering  Lord  Keeper,  Dat.  from  his  House  in  the 
Stronde,  6  June  1592,  desiring  that  Mr.  George  Master  of 
Cirencester,  may  be  putt  into  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
— Harl.  286  (no). 

1637. 
Letter  on  the  collection  of  ship-money  at  Cirencester. — 
Adds.  32093,  f.  181. 

1737- 
Papers  relating  to  a  charity  at  Cirencester. — Adds.  32690, 
ff.  380,  382,  384. 

N.D. 

Notes  on  Cirencester  by  Willis,  Sparke  and  Cole. — Adds. 
5828,  p.  193. 

A  short  account  of  the  towns  of  Cisciter,  Winchcombe, 
Hailes,  Bristowe,  and  Teukesbury. — Adds.  4206  (11). 

Thomas  Patryke  of  the  Chapelle,  hath  the  corrody  of 
Cirencester. — Harl.  433  (1456). 
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COLD    ASTON. 

T-5S7- 
Colde-Astone*  in  Com.  Gloncestr.  percella  possessionum 
nuper  Prioratus  Sti.  Oswaldi.     rated,  26  die  Junij,  1557.    for 
Henry  Hodgekins. — Harl.  607  (22). 

COLEFORD 
1820. 
Brief  for  rebuilding  Coleford  Chapel. — Adds.,  c.  1,  7. 

COMPTON     ABDALE. 
See  Naunton,  1715. 

DEAN    FOREST. 
Temp.    Edw.    III. 
Chartae,   Magna,  Edw.  3.  de  Foresta  de  Gloucestria. — 
Harl.  3942  (2). 

Grant  of  lands  near  Dean  Forest. — Eg.  Ch.  360. 

[c.   1483.] 
To  George   Hiet  th'  Office  of   Ridere  of   the  Forest  of 
Deane  ;    with  th'   Office  of   Ale  Cunner  in  the   Parishe  of 
Newlonde. — Harl.  433  (287). 

!594- 
A  complaint  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Gloucester. 

.     .     .     See  Gloucester. 

Before  1603. 
Papers  relating  to  the  Forest  of  Dean. — Lansd.  339,  340* 
342,  344>  346,  34§>  35o,  35i>  352,  354,  356,  359,  361,  365. 

1609 — 1616. 
Notes  on  the  killing  of  deer  in  the  Royal  Forests. — Adds. 
34218,  ff.  6,  12,  15  b,  18. 

1634. 
A  note  of  some  of  the  fines  set  at  the  justice  seat  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean. — Lansd.  151  (31).  ' 
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1634. 
Proceedings  at  the  justice-seat  holden  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  at  Gloucester  Castle. — Adds.  25302,  ff.  56-67. 

Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  held  at 
Painswick,  21,  May,  10  Car.  I. — Stowc  164,  f.  138. 

1656,  Nov.  6. 
Report  of  the  Adrniralty  Commissioners  on  Maj.  John 
Wade's  accompts  "touching  the  Forest  of  Deane." 

1660. 
Order    concerning    the    preservation    of    timber   in    the 
Forest  of  Dean. — Eg.  2542,  f.  425. 

1671-73 
Papers  relating  to  the  state  of   the  Forest  of   Dean. — 
Adds.  28088,  ff.  9-18. 

[?  1679.] 
A  Book  of  Laws  and  Presentments  relating  to  the  Forest 
of  Dene  in  Gloucestershire. — Harl.  4850  (1). 

Note. — Upon  the  first  leaf  is  written :  "  Simon  Harcourt,  Dec.  25, 
79."  A  paper  entitled  "The  Articles  of  the  Charge"  is  pasted  on  the 
same  leaf.  Simon  Harcourt,  first  Viscount  Harcourt,  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1676. 

1708. 
Doquet  of  a  Warrant  for  authorizing  the  Surveyour 
General  of  the  Woods  on  the  South  Side  Trent  with  the 
Approbation  of  some  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Gloucester  &  other  officers  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
to  fell,  cut  down,  &  sell  yearly,  such  Quantities  of  Scrubbed 
Beach,  Birch,  Holly,  Hazle,  Thornes  &  Orle,  as  shall  amount 
to  the  Summe  of  ^7000  to  be  paid  to  Henry  Segar  Gent, 
toward  satisfying  the  remainder  of  the  Summe  of  ^14000 
designed  him  by  the  late  King  William.  Signed  by  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Godolphin  ;  and  sealed  the  22d.  of  July,  1708. — 
Harl.  2263  (250). 
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N.D. 

Ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  miners  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  of  the  Court  of  St.  Briavells. — Adds.  6683,  p.  577. 

Carta  Forestae  Gloucestriae. — Harl.  3817-19  (1). 

To  James  Mounjoye  th'  Office  of  Porter  of  the  Castelle 
called  Symme-Revelle,  &  of  Bedelle  within  the  Forest  of 
Deane. — Harl.  433  (286). 

Observations  touching  the  selling  of  Wood  in  Dean  Forest 
for  the  forging  of  Iron. — Harl.  7009  (16). 

A  survey  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Gloucestershire  .  .  . 
with  an  alphabetical  Index  of  Places. — Harl.  5013  (1). 

Warrant  for  the  protection  of  deer  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
n.d. — Adds.  28946,  f.  379. 

DEERHURST. 

1344- 
Protection  to  a  monk  at  Deerhurst. — Add.  Ch.  11306. 

1419. 
Exemplification    of   the    claim    of    Deerhust    Priory   (an 
alien  cell  to  St.  Denis  Abbey,  near  Paris)  to  be  indigenous. 
With  the  Exchequer  Seal. — Add.  Ch.  26692. 

19th  Century. 
Architectural  Account  of   Deerhurst   Priory.      By  J.   C. 
Buckler. — Adds.  27765.  D. 

DIDMARTON. 
Articles  &  Depositions  against  Jonas  Laurence,  Rector  of 
Didmarton  in  Glouc.  for  Drunkenness,  Swearing,  Blasphemy, 
Extortion,  &c. — Harl.  3789  (13). 

DODINGTON. 

I435-36- 
Patent  of   John   Leighe,  Clarenseulx    Kynge  of   Armes, 
Granting  Arms  to  John  Codrington,  of  Gloucestershire  23 
May  23  of  K.  Henry  VI.— Harl.  69  (38),  56. 

14 
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DORSINGTON. 
K.  Rich.  Charter  of   Inspeximus  about   Hy.  de  Praers, 
Ld.  of  Dorsington,  &  the  Prior  of  Durhurst's  claims  to  the 
Church  of  Dorsington,  Welford,  &c.     Annexed  is  the  King's 
Great  Seal. — Havl.  4028  (139). 

Deeds  &  Seals  of  Sir  George  Shirley  Bart,  relating  to 
the  Manors  .  .  .  South  Newton,  Com.  Oxon,  &c, 
Dorsington  Com.   Glouc.  &c. — Havl.  4028  (189). 

Pedigree  with  arms  continued,  &  several  deeds  about 
Roystone,  South-Newton,  the  Abbey  of  Pyppewell,  &c. 
Dorsington  &  Drayton. — Havl.  4028  (144-5). 

Several  Deeds  of  John  Drayton  Ld.  of  Dorsyngton  Mag. 
in  Com  Gloc.  touching  the  Manor  &  Church  .  .  .  inspected 
by  the  Master  &c.  of  the  Gild  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  with 
their  Common  Seal  appendant,  not  engraved  in  Dugdale's 
Warw. — Havl.  4028  (156-7). 

DOWN    AMPNEY. 
1628. 
A  true  copy  of  the  Lady  Hungerford's  Epitaph,  in  Downe 
Ampney  Church. — Havl.  4762  (21). 

DOWN    HATHERLEY. 
Cartas    spectantes    ad    omnia,    Terras    &    Tenementa    in 
Doun-hather-Lyeghe,   Twyggeworth,  Wallesworthe,  Bright- 
hamptone,    Church-hedone,    Northtone,    &    Ellebrogge   cum 
pertinentijs  in  Com.  Gloucestr. — Havl.  316  (12). 

DOYNTON. 
Grant  of  the  manor  of  Doughton  Co.  Glouc.  1  Edw.  IV. — 
Adds.  6693,  p.  57. 

DRIFFIELD. 

I   observe  a   Copy  of  a   Roll  relating   to  the    Manor   of 

Driffeld    in    Com.    Gloucest.    being   formerly  parcel    of   the 

Possessions    appertaining    to    the    Abbey   of  Cirencester. — 
Havl.  1975  (6). 
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DUMBLETON. 
A  grant  of  K.  /Ethelred  of  i\  mansas  in  Dumbletain,  to 
Wilfric  "  dilectissimo  raeo  ministro." — -Cot.  Aug.  II.  (A0.  995). 

DUNTISBOURNE    ROUS. 

1755- 
Deeds  relating  to  Duntisbourne-Rous. — Add.  Ch.  28996. 

EASTINGTON. 
Sketch  of  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Easington  Co.  Glouc. 

— Adds.  6742,  f.  7. 

EASTLEACH    MARTIN. 

I633- 

Papers  relating  to  the  suit   of  John  Blomer  v.  Edward 

Hungerford,  Knt.  and  others,  concerning  lands  in  East-leach 
Martin,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Priory  of  Great 

Malvern. 

EBRINGTON. 
1389. 
Confirmationes  Pilei  Cardinalis,  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar' 
de  appropriacione  ecclesias  de  Ebrington  et  de  Ordinatione 
Vicariae  ejusdem. — Harl.  4714  (43). 

EDGEWORTH. 

!755- 
?  Deed  relating  to  Edworth. — Add.  Ch.  28996. 

FAIRFORD. 
1500— 1534. 
Sepulchrall  Brasses  at  Fairford. — Adds.  32490,   B  B.  30, 
DD.  2,  39,  F.F.  i,  34. 

1621. 
?  Text  Roll  of  Farllfurd,  by  Walter  Whilfuird,  Minister.— 

Harl.  4623  (32). 

GLOUCESTER. 

II35—II54- 
The  Charter  of  Stevin  King  of  England  made  to  Miles  of 

Gloucester,  of  the   Honour  of  Gloucester  and   Brekenok. — 

Harl.  247  (35)  and  Lansd.,  II.  229  (80). 
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1378. 
Rotulus  Parliament  tenti  apud  Gloucestre,  die  Mercurij 
proxima  post  festum  Sti  Luce  Evangeliste,  anno  regni  Regis 
Ricardi  secundi.    .    .    . — Hart.  717  (2),  120. 

15th  Century. 
Manual   of  the   Church   of   St.   Aldate    15th   Cent.     On 
vellum  with  illuminated   initials  and  borders. — Adds.  30506. 

[H53-] 
Expenses  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  at  an  assize  at  Gloucester, 
in   a  case   against  John   Abyngdon  ;   Wednesday  before  St. 
Margarets  Day  [July  20]  31  Hen.  VI.  [1453].     Lat. — Adds. 

28206,  f.  124. 

1483. 

Letter  to  the  Maire  &c.  of  Gloucestre,  upon  occasion  of 

certain  enormities  &  excesses  committed  byjamys  Gyse,  and 

other  evyll-disposed  gentilmen,  thro'  divisions  raised,  reteyn- 

dours,  &c  receiving  &  wering  of  Lyveres  of  Clothing,  Bajeux, 

and   other    signes ;    And   commanding    them    upon   pain    of 

Forfaiture  of  their  liberties  and  franchises,  not  to  suffre  any 

Liverie  to  be  worne  there,  but   only  the   Kings.     Yoven  at 

London  Dec.  6  an.   primo.     [Ed.  V.  or  Rich.  III.] — Havl. 

433  (^S2).  127  b. 

1483-84. 

Warrant  for  Letters  Patents  to  confirme  &  augment  the 

Privileges  of  the  Towne  of  Gloucestre.     Yoven  at  Leicestre, 

19  August,  an.  prim. — Havl.  433  (1495)  in. 

Temp.  Rich.   III. 
A  Warrant   to  acquit  &  discharge  the  late  Baillieffs  of 
Gloucestre  of  32/.   105. — Havl.  433  (283). 

[Before  1540.] 

Letter  from  Roland  Lee  Bp.  of  Coventre  &  Lichfield  to 

the  Lord  Cromwell  Lorde  Privy  Seal,  dated  from  Gloucester, 

the  last  day  of  February  that  at  the  Assizes  there  one  Roger 

Morgan   with   others,   was    tried    for  a  Rape,    in    taking    a 
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Widowe  out  of  a  Church  against  her  Will ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  pregnant  proofs,  were  acquitted  by  the  Jury. 
Which  Jury  that  had  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  Assizes; 
and  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Star-chamber  to  answer  the 
same. — Harl.  283   (80). 

Temp.  Eliz. 

Recorda  Assisae  Gloucestriae,  tempore  R.  Elizabetae. — 
Harl.  41 3 1  (3). 

1584. 

Reasons  why  the  Queen's  Custom-house  at  Gloucester  is 
lawful,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  Bristol ;  to  be  used  in  an 
Exchequer  Cause,  May,  1584. — Lansd.  40  (39). 

Reasons  to  prove  the  convenience  of  Her  Majesty's  grant 
for  the  Port  of  Gloucester  against  the  complaint  of  the  City 
of  Bristol,  May,  1584. — Lansd.  41  (29). 

Reasons  (in  favour  of  Bristol)  against  the  continuance  of 
the  Porte  of  Gloucester  25  May,  1584. — Harl.  368  (6). 

Colectyone  of  Costomes  at  severall  Portes ;  expressynge 
the  Difference  for  6  yeares,  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  Eliz. 
.     .     Certified  Nov.  17,  1584. — Harl.  306  (7). 

Note. — The  customs  at  Bristol  and  Gloucester  are  given. 

J594- 
The    Mayor    and  Aldermen    of   Gloucester   complain   to 

Lord  Burghley  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port's  irregularities ; 

with  their  deposition  of  havoc  made  of  their  timber  allowed 

them  out  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Aug.  30.  1594. — Lansd.  76  (47). 

1595- 
The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Gloucester,  to  Lord  Burghley; 

for    leave   to    exchange   their   Maudlin's   hospital   for    Bell's 

almshouse,  Feb.  10,  1595. — Lansd.  80  (40). 

1613. 
An  order  of  the  Judges  for  repairing  the  Booth  Hall  at 
Gloucester,  anno  10  Jac.  I.     fo.  74b. — Lansd.  232  (22). 
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1618. 
Royal  grant  of  a  wardship  held  of  the  King  as  of  the 
Honour  of  Gloucester. — Adds.  28271. 

c.  1626. 
A  Warrant  signed  Marleburgh,  about  Hereford  &  Gloucr 
Castles  being  very  ruinous. — Harl.  4713  (16). 

1629. 
Letter  from  Godfrey  Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to 
the  Clergy  of  his  diocese  regarding  the  foundation  of  a  public 
library  at  Gloucester,  29  Aug.  1629. — Sloanc  1199,  f.  92  b. 

1639. 
Original  letter  of   .    .    .   Treswell  to  the  second  Randle 
Holme,  24th  May  1639,  concerning  one  Robert  Stanley  who 
killed  somebody,  and  fled  ;  and  at  length  changing  his  Name, 
lived  in  Gloucester;  and  of  his  Children. — Harl.  21 19  (22). 

[Between  1655  and   1658.] 
A  Letter  from  the  City  of  Gloucester  to  Henry  Cromwell 
when  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland. — Lansd.  822. 

[Before  1740.] 

A  brief  history  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester,  more  particularly 

within  the  county  of   Northampton,   and    the  liberties    and 

franchises  of  the  said  honor.     .     .     .     Lansd.  905  (13). 

Note. — This  is  a  fragment  compiled  by  Mr.   Charles  Hornby  who 
died,  1739  at  his  seat  at  Ingatestone. 

1744. 
Letter  concerning  the  priors  of  St.  Oswald. — Adds,  5841, 

p.  40. 

1752. 
Letter  relating  to  the  Cross  at  Gloucester. — Adds.  6210, 
f.   12. 

N.D. 

Account  of  goods  imported  into  Bristol,  Gloucester  and 
other  ports. — Harl.  306  (3). 
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Account  of  Grain  exported  to  foreign  ports  Gloucester 
and  other  places. — Havl.  306  (4). 

The  Coppye  of  an  ould  Deede  founde  in  the  Register's 
Office  at  Gloucester.  [A  pretended]  Grant  of  K.  William 
the  Conqueror  (who  byt  the  white  wax  with  his  tooth)  made 
to  Paulyn  Roydon. — Havl.  21 15  (42). 

Extract  from  the  Record  touching  the  case  of  Will. 
Reed,  argued  at  Gloucester,  before  Sir  William  Portman, 
&  Mr.  Justice  Wyddone. — Havl.  1691  (41). 

A  note  of  the  Customes  at  the  port  of  Gloucester,  of  all 
sums  of  money  received  at  times  mentioned  in  the  Custom 
Books. — Lansd.  no  (31). 

Note  respecting  St.  Aldate's  Church,  Gloucester. — Adds. 
584I)  P-  5*« 

Statute  de  Gloucestre. — Havl.   79  (13);  395  (7);  408  (9); 

409  (5)  ;  495  (35)  (36) ;  3652  (26)  ;  3937  (2) ;   6644  (6). 

Note. — All  of  the  above  are  in  Latin,  catalogued  under  the 
above  or  similar  titles. 

Tenure  of  John  Oldisworth  in  Gloucester. — Havl.  7017  (57). 

GOTHERINGTON  ? 
Godrington  in  Com.  Glouc.  percella  possessionum  Monas- 
ter^ de  Teukesbury. — Havl.  607  (198). 

HAILES    or    HAYLES. 
Temp.  Hen.  II. 
Carta  Hen.   II.  pro  abb.  &  monachis  de  Hayles. — Havl. 
6748  (95). 

Chronica  de  Hayles  &  Aberconwey. — Adds.  3725  (1). 

Impression  of  the  seal  of  the  Abbey  at  Hailes. — Adds., 
xcviii.  52. 

MS.  formerly  possessed  by  Hailes  Abbey. — Adds.  5667. 

A  short  account  of  .  .  .  Hailes.    See  ante,  Cirencester,   n.d. 

A  transcript  of  the  foundation  charter  of  Hales'  Abbey. — 
Lansd.  447  (1). 
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HANHAM    ABBOTS. 
1555—76    &    1673—1714. 
Court-Book  of  the  manor  of  West  Hannam,  alias  Hannam 
Abbotts  Co.  Gloucester.     Lat.  &  Eng.     Paper.     Fol. — Adds. 
24786. 

1603. 
Grant  of  land  in  Hanham. — Adds.  26507. 

17th  &  18th  Centuries. 
Surveys  and  rentals  of  the  manor  of  West  Hanham, 
Co.  Glouc.  1632 — 1690  ;  with  Copies  of  Charters  of  Keyn- 
sham  Abbey,  notes  and  extracts  by  members  of  the  family 
of  Creswicke,  lords  of  the  manor,  etc.  Lat.  &  Eng.  8vo. 
17th  &  1 8th  centuries. — Adds.  24787. 

HARDWICKE. 

See  Standish,   1708. 

HEMPSTED. 
See  Chipping  Sodbury. 

HENBURY. 
Lease  of  lands  at  Kings  Weston  1552. — Add.  Ch.  27448,  49. 

Arms  &  Inscriptions  in  Henbury  Church,  Gloucest.—  Havl. 
4204  (34). 

Cartae  spectantes  ad  Comptone  Grenville  in  Com.  Glocestr. 
— Havl.  316  (9). 

The  Copies  of  Evidencis  (sic)  of  Hornebury,  in  the  Countie 
of  Gloucestre. — Havl.  364  (19)  43. 

HORSLEY. 
Comission  to  enter  the  Manours  of  Sabridge,  &  Horsley, 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Bouchier  of  Barnes,  and  his  goods 
&  them  deliver  to  his  wiffe  by  Endenture. — Havl.  433  (1552). 

IRON    ACTON. 
See  Alveston,   1269  — 1709. 
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KEMSFORD. 
1521. 
Sepulchral    brass    of    W.    Hichman    and   family. — Adds. 
32490,  WW.  29. 

KIFTSGATE. 
Royal  grant  of  the  hundred  of   Kiftsgate  Co.   Glouc. — 
Adds.  6673,  P-  4J6- 

KINGSWOOD. 
Petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Comanalty  of  Bristoll,  to  the 
Privy    Council    against    Arthur   Player,   who  had  ingrossed 
all  the  Coale-pitts  in  Kingswood  &c. — Harl.  I.  368  (7). 

LECHLADE. 
1450    &    c.     1500. 
Sepulchral  brasses  at  Lechlade. — Adds.  32481,  I.  ;   32490, 
W.  1. 

1461-62. 
Grant  of  the  Manor  of  Leachlade  Co.  Glouc.     1  Edw.  IV. 
— Adds.  6693,  p.  57. 

1637- 
Letter   re    the  collection   of   ship-money  at   Lechlade. — 

Adds.  32083,  f.   181. 

N.D. 

Inscriptions    in    Lachlade    Church,   in  com.   Gloucest. — 

Harl.  6072  (18). 

LLANTHONY. 

1423-24. 

Copy  of  an  Agreement  establish'd  &  confirm'd  by  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  between  Hen.  VI.  & 
Richard  Plantagenet  D.  of  York,  concerning  the  latter's 
succession  to  the  Crown  after  his  Death  :  taken  out  of  the 
Records  of  the  Priory  of  Lanthony  near  Gloucester. — Harl. 
6079  (55)- 

Abstracts  of  the  Chronicles  of  Llanthony  Abbey. — Lansd' 
447  (4)- 

Collectanea  ex  Registris  de  Wigmore  et  Lanthonia  juxta 
Glocester     .     .     .     Harl.  3648. 

Donations  to  Llanthoney  Abbey.—  Lansd.  269  (24). 
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Extracts  from  the  chronicle  of  Llanthony  Abbey. — Lansd. 
259  (7)- 

Extracts  from  the  chronicles  of  Llanthony  Prior)',  near 
Gloucester  respecting  the  genealogies  of  Bohun,  Brewes,  etc. 
—Adds.  5937,  f.  158. 

Extracts  out  of  the  Records  of  Lanthony  Priory  of 
Admissions,  Grants,  Donations,  Usages  &  Contingencies 
relating  thereto. — Harl.  6079  (56). 

Foundation  Charter  of  Llanthoney  Abbey. 

Manerium  de  Arlechsey  in   Com.   Bedf.  percella  posses- 

sionum  nuper  Monasterij  de  Lanthony  in  Com.  Gloucestr. — 

Harl.  607  (169). 

LONGHOPE. 

1771-72. 

Brief  for  rebuilding  the  Church  of  Longhope,  Co.  Glouc. 

11  Geo.  III. — Adds.,  B.  xi.  4. 

LYDNEY. 
Abstract  of  deed   relating   to    Ledeneye   [?  Lydney  Co. 
Glouc] — Adds.  5836,  f.  140. 

MAISEY    HAMPTON. 
17th  Century. 
Copies  of  Instruments   relating  to  the  sale  of  lands  in 
Hampton  Maisy  Co.  Glouc. — Sloane  1199. 

MICKLETON. 
Letters  Patent  of  Philip  &  Mary  of  the  Manor  of  Great 
Totham,  Essex,  Mickleton,  &  Lyme. — Harl.  4136  (35). 

MINCHINHAMPTON. 
Abstracts  of  charters  relating  to  land  at  Hampton,  Co. 
Glouc.  ? — Adds.  6041,  f.  14  b. 

See  also  Avening,  1543-44. 

MINSTERWORTH. 
Mynsterworth  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  percella  possessionum 
nuper  Monasterij  Sti.  Petri  Gloucestr.    rated,  17  die  Novem- 
bris,  1557.  for  Henry  Hodgekyns. — Harl.  607  (275),  119  b. 
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MISERDINE. 
1461-62, 
Grant  of  the  manor  of  Miserden  Co.  Glouc.  1  Edw.  IV. — 
Adds.  6693,  p.  5J. 

1565,   1575- 
Manorial  Rolls  of  Wishanger. — Add.  Rolls  28272,  28274. 

MORETON-IN-MARSH. 
1630. 
Argument  of  Sergeant  Hedley  in  the  case  of  Borton  v. 
Nicholls  and  Smith  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1630, 
concerning  lands  in  Morton  Henmarsh,  co.  Glouc.  with  the 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomes  Richardson  ;  the  latter 
in  French. — Stowe  422,  f.  20. 

Note. — Morton  is  misprinted  Norton  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue. 

NAILSWORTH. 
See  Avening,   1543-44. 

1614. 
Dispute  relating  to  Naylsworth  Mead. — Adds.  15561,  f.  :co6. 

1654. 
Paper  relating  to  Nailsworth. — Adds.  15561,  f.  148. 

NAUNTON. 

1557- 
Ayleworth    in    Com.    Gloucestr.    percella    possessionum 

nuper   Prioratus   Lanthon.      rated,   19  die  Novembris,   1557 

for  Anthony  Ayleworthe. — Harl.  607  (286). 

I7I5- 
Abstract  of  a  Deed  from  Joshua  Aylworth,  of  Aylworth 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq.  dated  April  1,  1715,  demising 
his  Manor  of  Aylworth  for  the  augmentation  of  the  spiritual 
income  of  the  poor  benefices  of  Charleton  Abbotts,  Cold 
Saperton,  Sevenhampton,  and  Compton  Abdale. — Lansd.  988 

(65)- 
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NEWLAND, 
See  ante,  Dean  Forest  [c.  1483]. 

NORTHLEACH. 
1525— 1633. 
Deeds  relating  to  Northleach. — Add.  Ch.  32892 — 32896. 

NORTON. 
See  "  Northtone  "  under  Down  Hatherley. 

OLDLAND. 
1344— 1603. 
Grants  of  land  in  Oldland.  —  Adds.   26434-37;    26439-67; 

26475  &  26507. 

OLVESTON. 
1623. 
Descent  of  Hull  alias  Hill  de  Olveston  in  Com.  Gloucestr. 

N.D. 

Grant  of  the  manor  of  Tokyngtone  to  "William  Herbert  to 
hold  the  same  by  Knight  Service. — Harl.  433  (489). 

OVER. 
Commission  for  accepting  Sir  Thomas  Brian  Kt.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Benche,  as  owner  of  .  .  .  the 
Manoir  of  Over  in  the  Countie  of  Gloucestre,  late  apper- 
tenynge  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  Kt.  .  .  .  Yeven  the  24th 
day  of  Aprile.  a"  primo. — Harl.  433  (1852). 

OXENDON. 
1482. 
Chartulary  relating  to  the  manor  of  Oxendon. 

1 60 1. 
Articles   of    agreement   for   the   conveyance  of   Oxendon 
manor  co.  Glouc.  by  Geo.  Scrope  and  his  son  John,  23  Dec. 
1601. — Adds.  28212,  f.  68. 

N.D. 

Papers  relating  to  Oxendon  Manor. — Adds.  28205,  28213. 
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PAINSWICK. 

Servicium  sive  Cantaria  B.  Marie  infra  Ecclesiam  paro- 
chialem  de  Payneswyke  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  rated  10  die 
Julij,  1557  for  Henry  Couper. — Havl.  607,  51. 

1634. 
Proceedings  at  a  Forest  Court  at  Painswick. — Stowe  164, 
f.  138. 

1643. 
Sr  Wm  Vavasour  to  Ld.  Percy  General  of  the  Ordinance, 
about  having  then  taken  Panswicke  1643,  tho'  the  rebells 
have  got  possession  of  many  houses,  which  will  be  taken  by 
cannon,  therefore  beseeches  his  Lordship  to  send  more  cannon 
bullets  &c. — Havl.  4713  (121). 

PAUNTLEY. 
1214-15. 
Concord  relating  to  the  Advowson  of  Pauntley.    15  John. 
— Adds.  15663,  f.  3  b. 

PRESTBURY. 
1506. 
Compotus  [of  Prestbury  Manor]. 

1557. 
See  Charlton   Kings. 

PRESTON. 

1594- 

Arms  &  Inscriptions  in  Preston  Church,  Co.  Glouc. — 
Adds.  5527,  f.  1. 

QUINTON. 

Notes  taken  in  Ecclesia  Quintonia,  in  Com.  Glouc. — 
Havl.  2129  (183). 

Grant  of  Annuity  from  land  in  Quinton  Co.  Glouc. — 
Adds.  6704,  f.  57. 

RANDWICK 
See  Standish,  1708. 
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RODBOROUGH. 
See  Avening,  1543-44. 

ST.  BRIAVELS. 
21    Maij.      Rex   concedit    Ricardo    Williams    &   Thomae 
Beynam   Armigeris,   Officium   Constabulary    Castri   de   Sto. 
Briavello,  in  Foreste  de  Dene. — Havl.  433  (30). 

SAUL. 
See  Standish,  1708. 

SANDHURST. 
See  "  Wallesworthe  "  under  Down  Hatherley. 

SAPPERTON. 

See  Naunton,   1715. 

SEVENHAMPTON. 

I507- 
Conrpotus  [of  the  manor]. 

T7i5- 
See  Naunton,   1715. 

SLIM  BRIDGE. 
1815-16. 
Brief    for    rebuilding    Slimbridge    Church,    Co.    Glouc. 
55  Geo.   III. — Adds.   B.  lv.  4. 

STANDISH. 
i7of  March  14. 
Complaint  (copied)  of  Edward  Fowler  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, against  his  Predecessor  Dr.  Robert  Frampton's  ill 
usage  of  him  ;  with  his  Reasons  for  with-holding  Institution 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Standish  in  the  County  of  Gloucester 
from  J.  Kimbell. — Havl.  2262  (1). 

1708. 
Doquet  of  a  Presentation  of  Samuel   Fowler,   Clerk,   to 
the  Vicarage  of  Standish,  with  the  Chapells  of  Sale,  Ran- 
wick  &  Hardwick,  void  by  Lapse.     Sealed  Dec.  22,  1708.— 
Havl.  2263. 
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STAUNTON. 
16th    Century. 
Manerium  de  Staunton  in   Com.   Gloucest.  parcella  (sic) 
Juncture  Katherine  dudum  Anglie  Regine  ;  rated  4  die  Maij, 
for  John  Elyott. — -Harl.  606  (17). 

T-S57- 
Staunton    Rectoria    cum    capella    de    Snowhill   in    Com. 

Gloucestr.     rated,  4  die  Aug:   1557  for  John  Elyot. — Harl. 

606  (223). 

STAVERTON. 

1557- 
Staverton   cum   Capella  de   Bodington  Vicaria  in    Com. 

Gloucestr.    rated    die  Julij,    1557,   for  Walter    Code. — HarL 

607  (164). 

STONEHOUSE. 

1707-8. 
Doquet    of   Presentation  unto  John   Hilton  M.A.   of  the 
Vicarage  of  Stone-house  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.    Sealed 
the  25th  Feb.  1707-8. — Harl.  2263  (155). 

STROUD. 
1643. 
Receipt  of  Thomas  Downe  (of  Stroud)  from  Treasurers 
of  Sequestrations. — Adds.  5494,  f.  196. 

SUDELEY. 

Warrant   for   135/.    14a?.   to  be  paid  to   Nich.   Spicer  for 

Reparacions  at  the  Castelle  of  Sudeley  &  20  Tonnes  of  wyne 

conveyed  to  the  Castelles  of  Kenelworthe  &  Sudeley.    Yeven 

at  Kenelworthe  6th  day  of  Juyne,  a°  2  do. — Harl.  433  (2187). 

[1644.] 
Other  Propositions  respecting  Sudeley  in  Glouc. — HarL 
6802  (65). 

Notes  relating  to  the  barony  of  Chandos. — Lansd.  255  (100). 

?  To  Johne  Huddlestone  Squier,  divers  Offices  at  Sudeley, 
and  at  Monemouthe. — Havl.  433  (549). 

Brief  for  a  hailstorm  at  Sutton  (sic)  Co.  Glouc.  3  Geo. 
III. — Adds.  B.  viii.  3. 
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TEMPLE    GUITING. 
A  Letter  from  Henry  VI.  authorizing  Sr.  John  Bosvell 
Kt.  of  the   Religion  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  hold  his 
Manor  of  Tempilgwytyng,   Co.  Glouc.     This  entered  in  the 
Pedigree  of  Bosviles. — Harl.  4204  (82  b.) 

TETBURY. 
Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  Tetbury,  Co.  Glouc. — 
Adds.  5705,  p.  321 ;  6041,  f.  14  b. 

History  of  the  borough  and  manor  of  Tetbury,  17th  cent. 
—Adds.  33588,  ff.  5,  42. 

TEWKESBURY. 
Collectanea  de  fundatione  abbatiae  de  Theokesbury,  ad 
annum  1083. — Cot.  Claud.  A.  viii.  99. 

Temp.  Hen.  II. 
Cartae   Hen.  II.  pro  monachis   Colestri,  Theoxby  &c. — 
Harl.  6748  (46). 

1263. 
Annales  monasterii  de  Theoksbery ;  historia  scil.  Angliae, 
a   R.   Edwardo  Confess,  usque  ad  annum    1263. — Cot.  Cleo. 
A.  vii.  7. 

Temp.  Edw.  I. 
Confirmation  of  a  charter  granted  to  Tewkesbury. 

[c.  1291.] 
Taxatio  Spiritualium  Temporalium  Cleri     .     .     .     circa 
a.d.  [1291].   Pensio  Monachorum  Tewkysbury. — Harl.  60  (18). 

1305- 
Appropriation   of  the   church   of   Tewkesbury  Abbey. — 
Stowe  795  (1). 

J543- 
Some    account    of    the    lands    and    possessions    of    the 
monastery  of  Tewkesbury. — Lansd.  2  (5). 
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1557- 
Piscaria,    et    Capacio    Volatilium    in    Acquis    Sabrine   & 

Avone,  pertinen.  nuper  Monasterio  de  Tewkesburye.    Percella 

Terre,  et  muris  lapidei,  prope  Molendinum  de  Tewkesburie. 

Rated,  22  die  Junij,  1557  for  John  Harford,  Gent. — Harl.  607 

{26)  &  (27). 

1607. 

Request  for  particulars  of  the   Kings  rights  in  rectory  of 

Tewkesbury. — Adds.  29975,  f.  17. 

1704. 

1704.     Summa  Proventum  Ecclesiasticorum  Ministro  de 

Tevvksbury  (sic)  diversis  modis  et  temporibus  accrescentium. 

—Lansd.  989  (5). 

1788. 

Sketches   of    Tewkesbury    Abbey,    by   J.    Carter. — Adds. 

29928,  ff.  46,  50-85. 

1824. 

A  visit  to  Tewkesbury,  with  views  1824.. — Adds.  33680. 

19th  Century. 
Drawing  of  an  arch  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey. — Adds.  31323  I*. 

"Also  purchased  with  the  said  Money,  of  the  Abbot  & 

Convent  of  the  Monastery  of  Tewkesbury,  an  annuelle  Rent 

of  ^"26  13s.  4d.  outeof  the  Maner  of  Stanwelle  in  the  Countie 

of  Gloucestre." — Harl.  1498  (138). 

Note. — This  purchase  was  made  out  of  a  sum  of  £5150  given  for  a 
reward  to  the  Abbot  Prior  &  Convent  of  (?)  Westminster. 

N.D. 
De  fundatione  Monasterij  de  Teukesberye. — Harl.  692  (19). 

Drawing  of  a  round  window  and  of  arms  in  Tewkesbury 
church. — Adds.  6046,  f.  102  ;  6743,  f.  11. 

Excepta  ex  historia  Theokesberiensis  monasterii  ;  per  J. 
Joscelinum.— Cot.  Vit.,  E.  xiv.  274. 

Extracts  from  the  Annales  Monasterii  de  Theoksberry. — 
Lansd.  227  (6). 

15 
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A  Licence  geuen  to  th'  Abbots  of  Tewkesbury  &  Morgan, 
to  make  exchange  of  certain  Lands  of  the  Quenes  fundacione. 
— Harl.  433  (1181). 

Licence  to  the  Abbot  &  Convent  of  Tewkesbury,  to  receive 
310  marcs,  out  of  Issues  of  the  Estate  of  George  late  Due  of 
Clarence,  remaining  yet  unpayd  of  a  debt  of  560  marcs, 
which  he  owed  them.  Yoven  at  Tewkesbury,  4th  of  August, 
ann.  prim. — Harl.  433  (1489). 

Mytton  in  Com.  Wigorn  percella  possessionum  nuper 
Monasterij  de  Tewkesburie  in  Com.  Glouc.  rated  22  die 
Junj  for  John  Harferd. — Harl.  607  (10). 

The  Names  of  the  Noble  men  &  other  worshipfull,  that 
were  slayne  in  the  felde  of  Gastum  besides  Tewkesbery  ;  &  of 
others  who  were  taken  and  beheaded.  Ex  chronicis  ejusdem 
Monasterij. —  Harl.  692  (29). 

Notes  of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Tewkesbury. — Adds. 
5828,  p.  205  ;  5836,  f.  1. 

Registrum  monasterii  de  Theoksbery ;  continens  chartas 
donationum,  et  confirmationum  tenarum — Cot.  Cleo.,  A.  vii.  68. 

Seal  found  at  Tewkesbury. — Adds.  LIII.  26. 

A  short  account  of  .  .  .  Tewkesbury.  See  ante,  Cirencester, 

N.D. 

Warrant  to  deliver  the  Kings  Letres  Patents  of  Licence,  to 
th'  Abbots  &  Convents  of  Morgan  &  Tewkesbury,  to  eschaunge 
certaine  lyveloode,  without  taking  any  fee  to  the  Kings  use. 
Yeven  at  Windsore,  16  Jan.  a?  2  do.— Harl.  433  (2056). 

See  also  ante,  Gotherington. 

THORNBURY. 

I3I5- 

Institution  of  the  Vicarage  of  Thornbury. — Stowe  795  (1). 

1466. 
Rental  of  the  Manor  of  Thornbury. — Stowe  795  (1). 
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1582-83. 
Description  of  Thornbury  Castle.   Feb.  25,  1582-3. — Stowe 

795  (*)• 

1583. 
Roll  of  the  Court  of  Supervision  of  Thornbury   Castle. 

6-9  March,  25  Eliz. — Stowe  795  (1). 

1681. 

Assessment  for  the  poor's  rate  in  the  parish  of  Thornbury. 
— Adds  27537. 

N.D. 

Drawing  of  Thornbury  Castle. — Adds.  6735,  f.  147. 

TORTWORTH. 
Inscription    on    the    portrait    of    Sir    Robert    Ducie    in 
Tortworth  House.— Adds.  6391,  f.   68. 

TREDINGTON. 
Tredington     in     Com.    Glouc.    percella    tenarum    vocat 
Warwickeslandes.—  Havl.   607    (199). 

TURKDEAN. 
Temp.    Ed.    IV. 
Manerium  de  Torkedene  in  Com.  Glowc.     Manerium  de 
Chrestretone   in  Com.   Gloucestr. — Havl.   7  (3). 

TWIGWORTH. 
1308 — 1658. 
Charters  relating  to  lands  in   Twigworth.   2  Edw.  II. — 
1658. — Add.  Ch.  5274-9;  6028. 

See  also  Down  Hatherley. 

UPTON      ST.      LEONARDS. 

^85- 
Mr  Wm.    Neal's   survey   of   the    Manour   of    Upton    St. 
Leonards',  April  25. — Lansd.  43   (70). 
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WAPLEY. 

*557- 
Codrington    in    Com.    Gloucestr.    percella  possessionum 

nuper   Prioratus   de   Pynley  in   Com.  Warr.      rated,  29   die 

Maij.   1557,  for  John  Pendocke. — Havl.  606  (87  b). 

WASHBOURNE. 
Washbourne  in  Com.  Glouc.  percella  possessionum  nuper 
Monasterij  de  Tewkesbery. — Havl.  607  (197). 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM. , 
[1419— 1425.] 
Litterae  (forte)  Philippi  Morgan  Episcopi,  Wigorniensis  ad 
.  .  .  Episcopum  .  .  .  quilis  assensum  suum  denegat 
permutationi  Ecclesise  Collegiatae  de  Westbury  in  Com. 
Gloucestr.  inter  Magrum  Johannem  P.  et  quemdam  Davidem 
Bradwell. — Havl.  431  (75). 

1557- 
Redditus  diversarum  acrarum,  terrarum  et  pratorum  infra 

parochiam  de  Hamptone-Epi  in  Com.  Warr.  percella  posses- 
sionum nuper  Radulfi  Sadler  Militis,  modo  in  manibus  Regis 
et  Regine  racione  perquisicionis;  ac  antea  percella  posses- 
sionum nuper  Collegij  de  Westbury  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  rated 
8  die  Maij,  1557  for  Thomas  Lucye,  Esq. — Harl.  606  (34). 


f. 


[c.  1768-69.] 
Deed  of  foundation  of  a  college  at  Westbury. — Adds.  5766, 
19. 


Note. — One  of  the  Chatterton  forgeries. 


N.D. 
Catalogus  eorum  qui  Clausuram  Parcide  Westbury  sartem 
reservare  tenentur. — Cot.  Reg.  14,  B.  xxxvii. 

WHITTINGTON. 

1404-5. 
Inquisitiode  temporalibus  apud  Whytington  [Co.  Glouc] 
5  Hen.  IV. — Adds.  6262,  f.  56b.   ' 
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WILLERSEY. 
Manerium    de    Willersey    in    Com.    Gloucestr.    percella 
possessionum   nuper    Monasterij   de   Evesham,  rated  29  die 
Aprilis,  1557,  for  Sir  John  Bourne  Kt. — Harl.  606  (13). 

WINCHCOMB. 

1282-1314. 

Walteri  de  Wykewane,  abbatis  de  Winchcomb,  perquisita 

spiritualia    et    temporalia  ;    una    cum    ejusdem    monasterii, 

per  eundem,   constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus. — Cot.  Cleo., 

B.  ii.  216. 

1631-32. 

Royal  Grant  of  Gretton,  Co.  Glouc. — Adds.  6673,  p.  413. 

1661. 

John  Withies  Abstract  of  the  Grant  of  Arms  &  Crest  to  John 
Broadway  of  Portlip  (sic)  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  by  Sir  Edward 
Byshe  Clarencieulx.     dat.  9  Jan.  1661. — Harl.  1470  (76). 

N.D. 

~  .  )  Percell.     possessionum    nuper     Monasterii     de 

Deepwood  .  • 

T,      .,     .       r     Winchecombe  in  Com.  Gloucestr. — Harl.  608 

Honileyhco 

J      (169)  &  (170). 

Notes  on  Winchcomb  by  Browne  Willis. — Adds.  5828, 
p.   209. 

A  short  account  of  .  .  .  Winchcombe. — See  ante,  Ciren- 
cester.    N.D. 

To  John  de  Peler  Trumpeter,  an  annuytie  of  10  marc,  by 
the  hands  of  th'  Abbot  &  Convent  of  Wynchecombe. — 
Harl.  433  (959). 

To  Richard  Hoptone  an  annuyte  of  £9  2S.  6d.  by  the 
hands  of  th'  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Wynchecombe. — Harl. 

433  (5")« 

WINSTONE. 

1471-72. 

Grant    of   [land  in    or   manor  ofj  Winstone    Co.   Glouc. 

1  Edw.  IV. — Adds.  6693  p.  57. 
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N.D. 

Abstracts  of  Charters  relating  to  Winstone  Co.  Glouc. — 

Adds.  6041,  f.  14  b. 

WINTERBOURNE. 

1223. 

Compositio  inter  Priorissam  &  Conventum  de  Amlresbury 

&    Abbatem    &    Conventum    de    Hyda,    super    Decemis    de 

Wynterborne. — Harl.  1761  (18). 

N.D. 

Grant  of  Armes  to  J.  Bucke,  Esq.  of  Winterborne  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  William  Roberts,  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
of  all  Ireland. — Harl.  4108  (2). 

WITHINGTON. 

1557- 
Ayleswood  in  parochia  Wythingdon  in  Com.  Gloucester 
percella  possessionum  nuper  Monasterij  de  Bruerne  in  Com. 
Oxon,  rated  24  die  Nov.  1557  for  Henry  Hochekyn. — Harl. 

607  (301.) 

WOODCHESTER. 

1722. 

Drawing  of  a  part  of  a  Roman  pavement  found  at  Wood- 

chester. — Adds.  5238,  art.  3. 

WOTTON. 

1557- 
Wotton  in  Com.  Gloucestr.  percella  possessionum  nuper 
Prioratus    Sti  Oswaldi,  rated   die  Junij,    1557,   for  John   ap 
Richards. — Harl.  607  (43). 


IV.— BRISTOL. 
1055 — 1 160. 
List  of  the  portreves,  bailiffs  and  propositor  of  Redcliff  in 
Bristol. — Adds.  5766,  B.  f.  16. 

Temp.  Hen.  II. 
Cartas  Hen.   II.   pro  monachis   Colestri,   Theoxby,   Bris- 
towe,  Apelcona. — Harl.  6748  (46). 
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1227. 
Grant  of  exemption  from  tolls  to  the  burgesses  of  Bristol. 
11  Hen.  III. — Adds.  15664,  f.  39. 

1265 — 1466. 
Copies  of  Wills  &  Charters  of  Bristol  Families. — Adds. 
29866. 

1267 — 1709. 

Grants   of   lands   in    Bristol. — Add.    Ch.    25881  ;    25882  ; 
26420-26,  26513  passim. 

I273— J458- 
Deeds  relating  to  lands  in   Bristol. — Add.   Ch.   15203-7  ; 

16204-7. 

1316. 

Extract  from  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol. 
9  Ed.  II. — Adds.  4500. 

[?  1422-23.] 

Warrant,  in  Latin,  for  Robert  Russell  Merchant  of 
Bristolle  to  load  two  Ships  with  Cloth,  Wine,  Salt,  &  other 
Merchandises  not  appertaining  to  the  Staple,  to  sell  the  same 
in  Ireland,  &  to  reload  them  with  Flesh,  Hides,  Salmons, 
Herring,  Fishes,  &  other  Victuals,  &  bring  the  same  into 
England  ;  paying  all  Customs,  Subsidies  and  other  Duties. 
By  a  modern  hand  this  is  noted  to  have  been  granted  Anno 
9  Henrici  Quincti. — Harl.  1878  (9). 

1446. 
Grant  to  the  Burgesses  of  Bristol  of  the  town  of  Bristol 
for  a  term  of  years,  24  Hen.  VI. — Adds.  15663,  f.  263. 

1474-75- 

Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Inquisitio  de  terris  ejus,  Capta 
apud  Cirencestr.  13  Edw.  IV. — Adds.  6165,  p.  1. 

[1484-85.] 

Litterae  quibus  Dns  Rex  assensum  suum  praebuit  electioni 

fratris  Ricardi  Walker  canonici  Monasterij  S.  Augustini  juxta 

Bristolle,  in  Priorem  Prioratus  Stae  Frideswydae   Oxon.  dat. 

apud  Westm.  10  die  Augusti  Anno  secundo. — Harl.  433  (1927). 
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1532— 1634. 
"A  Register  of  Seuerall  wills  and  gifts  given  to  this  Cittie 
of  Bristoll  to  pious  uses  since  Anno  Domini  1532  "  to  1634. — 
Eg.  2044,  f.  79  b. 

Temp.  Edw.  VI. 
Copy  of  a  part  of  a  charter  granted  to  the  City  of  Bristol 
for  an  Admiralty  jurisdiction. — Lansd.  172  (2). 

An  order  from  Court  that  certain  towns,  particularly 
Bristol,  may  be  more  liberally  furnished  with  grain,  notwith- 
standing the  letter  of  a  late  proclamation.— Lansd.  2  (36). 

i55i— 1656. 
Register   of   Ordinances    of   the   Bristol    Corporation. — 
Eg.  2044. 

Temp.   Eliz. 
The  Waiters  of  the   Bristol   Custom-house   complain  to 
Lord  Burghley  that  the  bills- of  discharge  of  goods  entered 
inward  are  by  fraud  kept  from  them. — Lansd.  no  (26). 

An  account  of  the  abuses  and  inconveniences  in  King- 
road,  and  the  River  Severn,  with  the  means  to  reform  them. 
— Lansd.  no  (27.) 

1559— 1665. 

List  of  Mayors  &  Sheriffs  [of  Bristol]. — Eg.  2044,  f.  83  b. 

!559- 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Patent  to  the  City  of  Bristol  granting 
a   Privilege  as  to  the  time  of  lading  &   unlading  of  goods. 
Dated  Ap.  12,  anno  regni  1. — Harl.  2185  (9). 

Before  1566. 
The   memorable    and  worthie  gifte   of   Sir   Tho.   White, 
marchant  taylor,  Lord  Mayor   of   the  Cittye  of  London  to 
Bristol  and  other  places. 

Note. — Sir  T.  White  died  in  1566. 
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1572. 
The  Lord  Treasurer's   orders  to  the  Custom  Officers  of 
Bristol  to  allow  transportation  of  Grain  to  France.   Feb.  20. — 
Lansd.  16  (10). 

1579- 
A  Certificate  from  the  Maior  of  Bristol  to  the  Maior  of 

Chester  ;   to  shew  that  the   Citizens   of  Chester  be  free  of 

Customs  at  Bristol,  dated  Nov.  18,  1579. — Had.  2173  (37). 

1583- 
Extracts  from  records  in  the  Tower  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale, 

anno   1582,  concerning  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  anno  4  Reg. 

Johannis. — Lansd.  255  (138). 

1583-84. 
An  account  of  goods  and  merchandise  brought  into  the 
port  of  Bristol  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  isles  of  Canaries 
and  Madeira  by  English  merchants,  with  their  names,  the 
names  and  burthen  of  their  ships,  and  of  the  respective 
places  from  whence  they  came,  from  Michaelmas  1583  to 
Michaelmas  1584. — Lansd.  41  (36). 

Goods  and  merchandise  transported  from  Bristol  for 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  isles  of  Madeira  and  Canaries,  by 
English  merchants,  from  Michaelmas  1583  to  Michaelmas 
1584,  with  the  names  of  the  merchants  and  of  the  ships, 
with  their  burthens,  and  also  of  the  places  for  which  the 
ships  were  entered  in  the  Custom-Books. — Lansd.  41  (43). 

1584. 
The  state  of  the  case  between  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
and  the  ship  St.   Makes,  the  possession  whereof  was  decreed 
unto  them  in  Hillary  Term,  1584. — Lansd.  148  (6). 

Note. — MSS.  7-10  and  12-20  of  Lansd.  148  also  relate  to  the  seizure  of 

the  ship  St.  Maloe. 

See  also  Gloucester,  1584. 
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1586,  June  16. 
The    reasons    of    the    Bristole   men    for    theire    Admirall 
Jurisdiction. — Adds.  12505,  f.  221. 

1587- 
Concerning  abuses  and  Frauds  committed  in  King  Road 

and  in  the  River  Severn. —  Lansd.  55  (25). 

4 

1588. 
A    letter  from  Sir  Julius   Caesar  to  the  Lord    Treasurer 
concerning   Compounding  for   the  controversy  between   the 
United  Provinces  and  Colston  of  Bristol.     Sept.  5. — Lansd, 
157  (166). 

A  request  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol  to 
Lord  Burghley  to  accept  the  High  Stewardship  of  Bristol  in 
the  place  of  Lord  Leicester,  deceased.   Sept.  9. — Lansd.  56  (63). 

1589. 
A  request   from  the  Mayor  and  Commalty  of  Bristol  to 
Lord  Burghley  to  be  allowed  to  found  a  Hospital  for  deserted 
Infants  and  Orphans.    Nov.  5. — Lansd.  61  (74). 

1590. 
The  Chamberlain  of  Bristol's  account  of  disbursements 
concerning  prizes  brought  into  that  port  and  with  respect  to 
the  Queen's  sugars,  with  a  demand  for  some  allowance  for 
sending  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Negroes  back  to 
Spain. — Lansd.  115  (82). 

[c.  1590.] 
Copy   of   a  letter    from    the   Mayor   of   Bristol   to    Lord 
Burghley  concerning  a  prize  brought  into  that  port  by  Capt. 
Jonas  in  the  Queen's  pinnace. — Lansd.  115  (83). 

William  Bland  certifies  to  Lord  Burghley  what  the  Mayor 
of  Bristol  has  done  concerning  the  goods  taken  in  the  prize 
by  Capt.  Jonas. — Lansd.  115  (84). 
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1590. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol  by  their  Chamberlain 
to  Mr.  Hicks  to  enforce  their  suit  to  Lord  Burghley.  May  11. 
— Lansd.  64  (39). 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Doctor  (sic) 
Caesar,  concerning  one  Adam  Hargoze  and  his  brethren  of 
St.  John  de  Luze  in  France  who  claim  restitution  of  goods 
without  proof.     March  8. — Lansd.  144  (41). 

i59i- 
Dr.   Richard    Fletcher,  Bp.  of  Bristol,   and   Dr.   Aubrey 
clear   up   the    character    of    Matthew    Heaton,    a    Minister, 
falsely  accused  of  heinous  crimes.     March  20. — Lansd.  69  (36). 

I591- 
An  order  to  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Bridgewater  and  Barn- 
staple to  produce  certificates  of  the  quantity  of  Gascoigne 
wines  imported  there.     Dec.  17. — Lansd.  65  (43). 

1592. 
A  Certificate  from  the  Maior  &  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  to  shew 
that   they  (the   Citizens  of  Bristol)   are   free  of  Customs  in 
Chester,  dated  June  7,  anno  34  Eliz. — Harl.  2173  (38). 

The  names  of  certain  places  which  the  Bristol  merchants 
are  allowed  to  sail  to  for  the  sake  of  trading.  -Lansd.  73  (12). 

1594- 
Depositions  for  the  use  of  Lord  Burghley  by  John  Hop- 
kins against  Tho.  Taylor,  for  abuses  in  his  office  of  Customer 
of  Bristol. — Lansd.  76  (52). 

1595- 
The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol  to  the  Council  praying 

them  to  accept  four  subsidies  instead  of  three  ships  of  war, 

with  a  letter  from  the  same  to  Lord  Burghley  of  the  same 

date  and  to  the  same  effect.     Jan.  8. — Lansd.  80  (39). 
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Original  Letter  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol,  to 
Mr.  James  Orenge,  Dat.  9th  June  1595,  desiring  him  to  pro- 
cure the  Lord  Keepers  Letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Atkins,  Chief 
Justice  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  the  behalf  of  John  Clarke. — 
Harl.  286  (131). 

1597- 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol  to  Lord 

Burghley  praying  for  an  annual  trade  to  Venice  and  Turkey. 
Jan.  20. — Lansd.  86  (13). 

A  letter  from  the  Community  of  Bristol  to  Lord  Burgley 
praying  that  their  merchants  may  have  a  free  trade  to  the 
Streights.    Oct.  20. — Lansd.  84  (24). 

1606 — 1611. 
Manorial  Rolls. — Add.  Rolls.  28241-44. 

1608 — 1611. 
Correspondence  between  the  Lord  Lieut,  and  the  Mayor 
relative  to  the  musters  and  the  loan. — Adds.  5496. 

1630,  Aug.  24. 
A  letter  from  Humphrey  Hooke,  Mayor,  and  five  aldermen 
of  Bristol  respecting  the  purveyance  for  His  Majesty's  house- 
hold. 

1632. 

An  Original  letter  from  Lord  Baltinglasse  to  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
dated  Jan.  22,  1632,  in  which  he  expresses  his  confidence  that 
"the  graunt  of  the  Cittie  for  3d.  per  pound  is  good  and  not 
auoidable  in  Lawe"  as  Bristol  &  most  other  Cities  "do 
quietly  collect  the  same." — Harl.  2138  (18). 

1644. 
Letter  from  Thomas  Lunsford  to  Prince  Rupert,  dated 
Mar.  9,  1644,  about  his  command  at  Bristol. — Sloane  1519  (26). 

Letter  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Bristol,  4  Dec.  1644. — 
Harl.  6802  (261). 

Letter  to  Prince  Rupert  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Bristol  &c.  4  Dec.  1644. — Harl.  6802  (264). 
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[c.  1644-45  ?] 
Instructions  for  Edmond  Turnor  Esq.  Trer  and  Payr  of 
the  Garrisons  of  Bristol     .     .     .     [and]  Berkeley  Castle. 

1645. 
Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  Prince  Rupert,  dated 
April    6,    1645,   apologizing  for    his    deportment   with    Lord 
Hopton,  and  concerning  the  affairs  of  Bristol. — Sloane  1519  (32). 

Correspondence  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  T.  Fairfax 
at  the  Siege  of  Bristol,  1645.— Eg.  271 1,  p.  84  b. 

[?  1647.] 
Letter  from  Lord  Arglass  to  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax,  desiring 
leave  to  stay  at  Bristol  or  Bath  for  15  or  20  days. 

1662. 
John  Withies  Abstract  of  the  Grant  of  Arms  &c.  made 
by   Sir    Edward    Byshe,    Clarenceux,    unto    John   Gorming, 
Alderman  of  Bristol  :    dat  22  Decemb.   1662.     The  arms  & 
crest  are  hastily  tricked  in  the  margin. — Havl.  1470  (77). 

1664. 

Order  to  Sir  Edward  Mansell  Bart.  Vice  Admiral  of 
South-Wales,  to  deliver  up  immediately  the  Care  &  Charge 
of  the  Prizes  brought  into  the  Port  of  Milford-Haven,  to 
his  Majesties  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  Bristol  &  its 
District,  of  which  South-Wales  was  part.  20  Febr.  1664. — 
Harl.   1509  (26). 

1665. 

Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  of  Bristol,  about  their 
going  to  Plymouth,  &  joyning  themselves  to  the  Commis- 
sioners there,  in  the  business  &  disposal  of  all  Prizes  not  yet 
disposed  of.     18  November,  1665. — Harl.  1509  (99). 

1670 — 1792. 
Laws  of  the  Company  of  "  Tylers  and  Playsterers,"  1670, 
with  members  signatures  to  1792. — Adds.  28100. 
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1689. 
Letter  of  the  Dep.  Lieutenants  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cary. — Adds.  5540,  f.  28. 

[After  1690.] 
Petition    of    the    inhabitants    to    the    H.    of    Commons 
concerning  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  2  Will.  &  Mary. — Adds. 

5540,  f-  94- 

1 69 1. 

A  breviate  of  the  proper  method  for  electing  its  officers, 

prepared  for  the  parliament,  1691. — Adds.  5540,  f.  37. 

1692. 

Orders  respecting  irregularities  in  the  Custom   House. — 

Adds.  5540,  f.  51. 

1695. 

A  letter  from  the  sugar  bakers  to  Sir  T.  Day  and  Major 
Yate  respecting  a  duty  on  molasses  etc.  1695. — Adds.  5540, 
f-  93- 

Letters  from  J.  Cary,  Aid.  Swimmer,  and  other  merchants, 
to  Sir  T.  Day  and  Major  Yate,  on  parliamentary  business, 
1695.-^^5.  5540,  f.  76. 

Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  pro- 
posed Committee  of  Trade,   1695. — Adds.  5540,  f.  88. 

18th  Century. 
Discourse  on  Brystowe  by  T.  Chatterton. — Adds.  24891. 

A  List  of  Commissioners  and  Officers  for  the  Militia  of 
Bristol  who  were  supporters  of  the  Parliament  in  1659. 
Note.- — Copied  in  an  18th  Century  hand. 

A  Memorial  relating  to  revenue  frauds  at  Bristol. — Adds. 

33061,  f.  408. 

1710,  July  20. 

Doquet  of  the  Warrant  for  a  new  Charter  to  the  City  of 

Bristol  with  divers  new  Powers,  Regulations  &  Alterations. 

1712  and  1735. 
Number  of  Houses  in  Bristol. — Adds.  581 1,  f.  87  b. 
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1718. 

Reasons  for  the  Protest  against  the  Bristol  Charity  money. 

— Adds.  28227,  f-  436- 

P  I734-] 
Note  of  those  to  whom  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  was  offered 

between    1646   and    1734    and  who  refused  it. — Adds.   581 1, 

f.  82  b. 

1739- 
A  Copy  of  a  letter  from  merchants  at  Bristol  to  the  Duke 

of  Newcastle,  1739. — Adds.  32800,  f.  79. 

1748. 
Returns  to  espiscopal  mandates. — Adds.  22083,  ff.  15,  19. 

1753- 
A   Memorial  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen   of  Bristol. — 

Adds.  32732,  f.  152. 

*755- 
The  Value  of  Bristol  Bishopric  in  1755. — Adds.  5841,  p.  66. 

1756- 
Addresses  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  to  George  II. — 

Adds.  32867,  ff.  101,  157,  199,  272. 

J756- 
A  Letter  from  the  Union    Committee    to  R.   Nugent. — 

Adds.  32867,  f.  207. 

1757— 1760. 

Correspondence  between  the  Union  Committee  and   the 

Duke  of  Newcastle. — Adds.  32872,  ff.  293,  372  ;   32879,  f.  302  ;. 

32893,  ff.  235,  237  ;  33067,  f.  165. 

1759- 
A  Letter  from  owners  of  privateers  to  R.  Nugent  with  a 

petition. — Adds.  32892,  ff.  250,  251. 

1760. 
Grants  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Bristol  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  W.  Pitt  with  the  Duke's  reply. — Adds.  32903, 
ff.  112,  118-125,  143. 
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[Before  1770.] 
Chatterton's  articles  of  belief. — Adds.  5766  B.  f.  51. 

The  original  forgeries  of  poems,  drawings  etc.  ascribed  to 
T.  Rowley  by  Thos.  Chatterton,  with  others  acknowledged  as 
his  own. — Adds.  5766,  A.  B. 

The  Rolle  of  St.  Bartlemeweis  Priorie,  with  explanatory 

notes  by  Chatterton,    and   drawings. — Adds.    5766,  A.  f .  5  ; 

5766,  C. 

1772. 

Itinerarium  Bristoliense,  by  an    Irish   clergyman. — Adds. 

2795 1- 

1784. 

Sketches  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  by  J.Carter. — Adds.  29926, 

ff.  102 — 116. 

[Before  1790.] 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Barrett.— Adds.  5766,  B.  f.  91. 

[Before  1797.] 
A  letter  to  Horace  Walpole. — Adds.  5766,  B.  f.  44. 

Walpole's  narrative  concerning  Chatterton. — Adds.  5852, 

p.  97. 

19th  Century. 

Papers  relating  to  Bristol. — Adds.  24784,  &  24785. 
Recital  of  deeds  relating  to  Bristol. — Adds.  21343,  ^  88-94. 

[c.  1808.] 

Introduction  to  an  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

Rowley  papers  with   MS.  notes   by  John  Sherwen    M.D. — 

Adds.  6388. 

1811-12. 

Account  of  a  visit  to  Bristol,  with  views  and  drawings. — 
Adds.  33643;  33644. 

[Before  1826.] 

Specimens  of  literary  resemblance  etc.  relating  to  Rowley's 
poems,  by  John  Sherwen  M.D. — Adds.  6389. 

1831-32. 
Account  of  the  Bristol  Riots,  1831-32. — Adds.  27790,  f.  106. 
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1859. 
Report  on  the  Cathedral,  by  Sir  G.  Scott. — Adds.  31382,  f.  1. 

N.D. 

Alice  the  wife  of  JohnShipwarde  of  Bristowe,  Merchaunt, 
hath  an  Annuyte  of  40/. — Harl.  433  (1154). 

Appointment  of  the  mayor  to  be  Deputy  Lieut,  of  the 
City. — Adds.  5496,  f.  9  b. 

Arms  of  the  Chatterton  Family. — Adds.  5766,  B.  ff.  77,  93. 

Articles  exhibited  by  Lord  Admiral  against  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Bristol  with  their  Answer. — Adds. 
12505,   f.   389. 

Capt.  Norwood's  proposals  to  the  Merchants'  Hall  for 
surveying  the  river. — Adds.  5540,  f.  36. 

Church  notes  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  with  drawings. — Adds. 
581 1,  f.  52  b.  &  6748,  f.  29. 

Church  notes  of  St.  Stephen's,  with  drawings. — Adds. 
581 1,  f.  52. 

Collections  respecting  the  Hotwell  Chapel  at  Clifton,  with 
drawings. — Adds.  581 1,  ff.  48  b,  50. 

Commission  not  to  trouble  or  lette  Nicholas  Browne  of 
Bristowe,  to  goo  &  passe  oon  Voiage  with  his  Ship  now  at 
Plymouthe  to  Saint  James  in  Spayne,  with  Pilgrymes  of  this 
Royaume.  Yeven  at  Notingham  the  22  day  of  Aprille,  an" 
primo. — Harl.  433  (1842). 

Copy  of  the  Queens  Warant  (sic)  for  the  Bnstol-Chartre  ; 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle. — Harl.  2264  (163). 

Dedications  and  bells  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol. — Adds. 
5828,  f.   29  b. 

Deeds  of  gift  from  William  Caninge  to  T.  Rowley. — 
Adds.  5766,  B.  ff.  17,  17  b,  22. 

Description  of  William  Caninge's  Tomb  etc. — Adds.  581 1, 

f.55. 

16 
Vol.  XX. 
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Drawings  of  the  Chapter  House. — Adds.  6758,  f.  8. 

Formulae  Instrumentorum  Curiae  Episcopi  Bristol. — Harl. 

4305- 

Ground    Plan    and    drawings    of    St.  James's  Church. — 
Adds.  6746,  f.  90;   6758,  ff.  13,  21  ;   6759,  f.  144. 

John  Ley  of  Bristowe  Merchaunt,  hath  40/.  of   rewarde, 
towards  his  losses. — Harl.  433  (1394). 

Letter  from  William  Molyneux  to  B.  Rosterne  respecting 
the  Hotwell  at  Bristol. — Adds.  5540,  f.  7. 

Life  of  William  Caninge. — Adds.  5766,  B.  f.  35. 

List  of  Bishops  of  Bristol. — Adds.  581 1,  f.  76  b. 

List  of  chancellors  of  the  diocese  of  Bristol. — Adds.  5833,. 
f.58. 

List  of  mayors  from  1066  to  1160. — Adds.  5766,  B.  f.  14  b. 

The    Maire,    Burgesses,    &c.    of    Bristowe,    have    their 
Privileges  confirmed. — Harl.  433   (1283). 

Memoranda    relating    to    Thomas    Rowley. — Adds.   581 1, 
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THE  CHURCH  BELLS  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

II. 

By  H.  B.  WALTERS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

This  paper,  if  I  may  dignify  it  by  such  a  name,  demands  a 
few  words  of  explanation  by  way  of  preface.  It  is  destined 
to  be  supplementary  to  one  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing in  Vol.  xviii.  of  this  Society's  Transactions,  in  which 
some  attempt  was  made  to  throw  further  light  on  the  history 
of  Gloucestershire  Church  Bells  by  the  aid  of  such  advance 
as  the  science  of  Campanology  has  made  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Ellacombe's  work.  Singularly  enough  the 
necessity  for  the  present  paper  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from 
further  progress  in  campanological  knowledge  as  from  infor- 
mation derived  from  a  long  accessible  source,  to  wit,  Mr. 
Ellacombe's  own  materials. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge  recently  that  Mr.  Ellacombe's 
collection  of  rubbings  for  his  book  on  Gloucestershire  Bells, 
together  with  many  other  examples  from  various  counties, 
had  passed  into  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(numbered  33202  and  33203).  Had  I  been  aware  of  this  fact 
three  years  ago  my  labours  for  the  previous  paper  would  have 
been  considerably  lightened,  and  that  paper  would  have  gained 
much  in  accuracy  and  completeness.  I  can  only  offer  my 
sincerest  apologies  for  this  involuntary  neglect,  and  endeavour 
now,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  repair  the  omission. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Ellacombe's 
own  materials  should  be  capable  of  yielding  any  fresh  infor- 
mation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  produced 
his  book  in  1882  little  had  been  done  towards  a  scientific 
comparative  study  of  bell-inscriptions.     It  was  therefore  no 
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discredit  to  him  if  he  failed  to  make  as  much  use  of  the 
information  at  his  disposal  as  is  possible  at  the  present  day, 
when  so  much  material  has  been  collected  about  the  bells  of 
other  counties  and  on  the  subject  generally  which  was  not 
accessible  to  him. 

One  word  of  warning  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
rubbings  of  inscriptions  from  other  counties  in  Mr.  Ella- 
combe's  collection.  Many  of  these  were  obtained  by  him  at 
the  various  foundries  when  the  bells  came  to  be  recast,  or  are 
taken  from  inscriptions  cut  out  of  old  bells  and  preserved  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  this  fact  is  recorded  on  the 
rubbings.  Further,  it  appears  in  one  or  two  cases  that  the 
statement  on  the  rubbings  as  to  the  towers  from  whence  they 
came  are  incorrect  (see  under  Eastleach  Martin  and  Leigh- 
terton  below). 

The  present  year  (1897)  nas  also  seen  the 'publication  of 
an  invaluable  work  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  on  the  Church  Bells 
of  Buckinghamshire,  which  surpasses  any  previous  achieve- 
ments in  this  line,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  new  infor- 
mation about  the  founders  of  the  South  Midland  counties, 
many  of  whom  have  now  been  identified  for  the  first  time. 
The  work  is  distinguished  throughout  by  critical  acumen  of 
the  highest  order,  untiring  research,  and  a  most  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject.  While  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  mere  retailing  of  the  information  which  he  has 
rendered  accessible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  constant 
reference  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  Mr.  Cocks'  investiga- 
tions, which  have  in  several  cases  thrown  light  on  the 
medieval  or  later  bells  of  Gloucestershire.  But  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  a  perusal  of  his  work  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

There  is  indeed  one  point  which  must  be  alluded  to  here, 
although  it  does  not  exactly  concern  Gloucestershire.  On 
page  221  of  my  previous  paper  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a 
bell  at  Caversfield  in  Oxfordshire  of  an  earlier  date  than  any 
known  up  to  the  present  time  in  England.  Mr.  Cocks  in- 
cludes this  parish  in  his  work  as  having  belonged  to  Bucks 
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up  to  the  year  1845.  But  in  his  description  of  the  bells  he 
has  made  a  curious  mistake.  Apparently  he  has  not  person- 
ally inspected  them,  but  has  derived  his  information  from  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Turner,  who  visited  the  tower  and  took  casts 
some  years  ago.  Strangely  enough  I  was  myself  the  victim 
of  a  similar  mistake  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  infor- 
mation received  from  the  same  gentleman,  as  it  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Cocks'  book  that  the  bell  mentioned  in  my  paper 
has  not  been  recast  after  all.  An  exactly  similar  bell  with 
a  similar  inscription  round  the  shoulder  was  recast  in  1874, 
but  the  one  which  I  saw  in  1890  has  not  been  recast.  But 
Mr.  Cocks'  mistake  is  that  he  gives  the  long  inscription  round 
the  sound-bow  as  on  the  recast  bell,  which  it  certainly  is  not, 
for  if  one  of  these  two  bells  does  exist  it  has  this  inscription, 
as  I  myself  saw  it.1  This  inscription  is  so  interesting  and  of 
such  importance  for  the  dating  of  this  remarkable  bell  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  discussing  it  at  length.  All  praise  and 
gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Cocks  for  his  ingenious  and  instruc- 
tive interpretation  of  it,  which  is  absolutely  certain  and 
correct,  as  I  have  found  by  comparison  with  my  own  rub- 
bing.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

HUG[H]-   GARGAT[E]-  SIBILLA-Q  [UE]  •   V(X)OR- 
EI(VS)  H[AEC]    TI(M)PPANNA  FECERVNT- 

E(C)P(0)NNI. 

Now  records  have  shewn  that  Hugh  Gargate,  whose  wife 
was  named  Sibilla,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Caversfield  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  (not  later  than  1207), 
and  that  he  was  dead  before  1219,  in  which  year  his  wife  is 
mentioned  as  a  widow ;  so  that  this  bell  may  safely  be  dated 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  say  about.  12 10,  and  is  thus 
the  earliest  existing  inscribed  bell  in  England.  The  bell 
recast  in   1874  was  probably  cast  at   the  same  time,  as  the 

1  I  have  since  heard  from  Mr.  Cocks  that  he  has  seen  the  Caversfield 
bell,  but  by  some  mischance  overlooked  the  inscription  on  the  sound-bow. 
He  does  not  think  that  there  was  more  than  one  bell  of  this  kind  in  the 
tower;  the  one  recast  in  1874  was  probably  different. 
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words  haec  tympana  imply.  Another  bell  recast  in  1876  was 
of  fourteenth  century  date,  but  bore  a  similar  inscription  : 
IN  HONORE  BEATI  LAVRENCII,  and  was  probably 
originally  coeval  with  the  other  two,  but  recast  about  120 
years  later. 

Turning  to  Gloucestershire,  I  will  take  in  alphabetical 
order  those  parishes  concerning  whose  bells  I  have  been  able 
to  glean  additional  information. 

DOWDESWELL. 

The  treble  here  is  inscribed  in  Gothic  capitals : 
+   ALV    mi    T^YST    IS    III    GOD6. 

with  a  fieur-de-lys  stop  between  the  words,  and  other  some- 
what unintelligible  marks.     With  this  bell  we  must  compare 
two  others  in  similar  lettering  : 
Huntley  treble : 

GOD    SAYG    IJOBGLr   f^II^G   IAJUGS   AI|0   1616. 

Oxenhall  third : 

1^1    I\H    WG    D    I\I   «  mDGV   (1605.) 

The  last-named  bell  bears  a  head  of  King  Henry  VI. 
(Plate,  Fig.  3).  Now  these  three  bells  clearly  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  being  actually 
dated,  while  the  inscription  on  the  first  is  characteristic  of 
that  period.  But  the  lettering  and  marks  are  well  known  on 
a  group  of  Worcestershire  bells  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
in  my  former  paper  (p.  228),  one  of  which,  the  tenor  at 
Grimley,  is  dated  1482.  These  medieval  bells,  as  I  pointed 
out,  must  have  been  cast  at  Worcester,  whereas  the  three 
described  above,  all  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester, 
were  probably  cast  in  that  city,  by  some  founder  whom  we 
cannot  trace,  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  stamps 
and  lettering. 

As  these  bells  are  practically  unknown  to  campanologists 
it  may  be  worth   while  to  discuss  them    shortly  in    detail. 
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They  are  found  at  the  following  places,  all  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester. 

Claines :    I   have   no   further   information  about  this  bell, 

except  that  I  believe  it  has  been  recently  recast. 
Flyford  Flavel  second:   Cross  (Plate,  Fig.  4),  fleur-de-lys, 
and  Royal  Heads  (Plate,  Figs.   1 — 3),  and  what  Mr. 
Ellacoiube  terms  "  a  grotesque  niddy-noddy,"  a  small 
winged  figure. 
Grimley  tenor:    Cross   (Fig.  4),  two  animals,  fleur-dedys 

stop,  etc. 
Oddingley  second  :  Alphabet  bell ;  cross  and  lion. 
Wichenford    second  :    Cross    (Fig.    4),  fleur-dedys,    Royal 

Heads  (Figs.  1 — 3),  and  grotesque  figure. 
Also    a  bell    at    S.    James,    Devonport,1    formerly    at    St. 
Alban's,  Worcester  :    Cross,   Royal  Heads,  grotesque 
figure. 
Similar  marks  are  found  on  a  bell  at  Droitwich  St.  Peter, 
and   another   at   Church   Preen,   Salop,   but   the  lettering  is 
somewhat  different. 

EASTLEACH   MARTIN. 

Mr.  Ellacombe  in  his  book  indicates  by  four  fleur-dedys 
the  presence  of  sundry  marks  on  the  second  bell,  which  has 
no  inscription.  It  is  easily  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the 
rubbing  what  these  marks  are.  They  are  very  familiar  on 
bells  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon,  but  are  otherwise  unrepre- 
sented in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Cocks  in  his  Buckingham- 
shire book  has  gone  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  foundry 
from  which  they  emanate,  and  which  was  located  at  Woking- 
ham. He  has  also  identified  most  of  the  founders  by  name, 
covering  a  period  from  1380  to  1550.  An  early  example  from 
this  foundry  is  the  tenor  at  Dorchester,2  Oxon,  which  may 
be  dated  not  later  than  1383. 

1  Ellacombe,  Church  Bells  of  Devon,  p.  33,  gives  illustrations  of  the 
marks  on  this  bell.  For  the  Grimley  bell,  see  a  paper  by  Rev.  H.  T- 
Tilley  in  Transactions  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  1892. 

2  See  Vol.  xviii.,  p.  224. 
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The  marks  on  this  bell  are:  a  crowned  cross  (Fig.  5), 
a  lion's  head  (Fig.  7),  a  square  trefoil  stop  (Fig.  6),  and  an 
impression  of  a  groat.  There  is  an  exactly  similar  bell  at 
St.  Maurice,  Winchester,  and  it  appears  that  these  two 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  their 
founder  is  not  known  by  name.  The  trefoil  stop  is  never 
found  except  on  the  early  bells  from  this  foundry,  but  there 
are  several  others  which  only  have  marks  without  in- 
scriptions, four  in  Hants,  four  in  Berks,  and  three  in  Oxon. 

Among  Mr.  Ellacombe's  rubbings  is  one  of  a  bell  ascribed 
to  Eastleach  Martin,  but  not  included  in  his  book  ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  ascription  on  the  rubbing  was  made  in  error 
and  afterwards  corrected.     The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

+  m  ?  bcf(]  t.H  q  ?  vf(j(?)  0 

apparently  part  of  an  alphabet,  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  similar  lettering  on  a  late 
bell  at  Shipton-on-Cherwell,  Oxon,  and  several  similar  bells 
in  Bucks  and  Oxon  can  be  traced  to  one  John  White  of 
Reading  (1515-1539)- 

LECHLADE. 

The  third  bell  (see  Vol.  xviii.,  p.  242)  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion in  clumsy  Roman  letters  : 

This  bell  was  Made  1590. 

The  founder  is  Joseph  Carter,  of  Reading  (1581-1609),  of 
whose  work  about  sixty  examples  remain  in  the  home  counties 
(with  nine  in  Oxon  and  eight  in  Bucks).1  This  manner  of 
dating  the  bell  is  confined  to  his  later  productions. 


LEIGHTERTON. 

In    Mr.    Ellacombe's    collection    there    is    a    rubbing    of 
another  bell  attributed  to  this  place,  with  a  similar  inscrip- 

1   Cocks,  p.  86. 
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tion  to  the  one  given  in  the  book  :  +  SAPjCTG  GGO^GG 
OP^A  PP^O  PjOBIS.  The  cross  is  No.  59,  which  occurs  at 
Pitchcombe  and  Snowshill.  It  is  therefore  clearly  a  rubbing 
from  some  Gloucestershire  bell,  but  I  think  Mr.  Ellacombe 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  marking  the  rubbing  Leighter- 
ton,  as  there  appears  to  be  only  one  bell  here. 

NOTGROVE. 

The  treble  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  Brookthorpe, 
Leonard  Stanley,  and  Winstone  bells  (Vol.  xviii.,  p.  229); 
the  cross  is  105  and  the  stop  73.  Two  other  bells  that  may 
be  added  to  this  list  are  at  Thruxton,  Herefordshire  (cross  52), 
and  the  Town  Hall  bell  at  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorgan  (cross 
105),  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Welsh  saint  Iltyd  (ILrTUTG). 
About  the  second  I  can  glean  no  further  information  ;  it  is 
very  likely  by  Lawrence  Wright  of  London,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  "  puzzle  "  inscriptions  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

SAPPERTON. 

The  name  of  the  saint  on  the  second  bell  reads 
mASGAP^GTA.  On  this  bell  is  a  curious  merchant's 
mark,1  apparently  a  monogram  ;  but  although  the  bell  is  by 
John  Barbur,  the  monogram  is  not  his. 

SHERBORNE. 

The  lettering  on  the  medieval  bell  here  is  like  that  of  the 
Royal  Head  bells  at  Coberley  and  elsewhere  (Vol.  xviii., 
p.  233)  ;  the  cross  however  is  different,  but  cannot  be  inter- 
preted with  certainty  from  the  rubbing. 

SIDDINGTON. 

Of  the  two  medievals  recast  in  1879,  one  was  of  the  Pitch- 
combe type  (cross  59  with  inscription  in  capitals) ;  the  other 

1  For  merchants'  marks  see  Journal  of  Arch.  Assoc,  xlix.,  p.  45;  there 
are  several  on  the  brasses  at  Cirencester,  Campden,  and  Northleach. 
They  have  also  been  discussed  in  Vol.  xvii.  of  this  Society's  Transactions. 
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bore  the  small  edition  of  cross  25  (as  at  Fyfield,  Wilts),  and 
belonged  to  the  Hartpury  group  (Vol.  xviii.,  p.  241). 


SNOWSHILL. 
The  inscription  reads  :    ...GILIS  BGLL  mCI)   CALLS 

W.G.     The  bell  was   named   after   St.    Giles.      It  bears  the 
impression  of  a  coin. 

STAUNTON  (by  Coleford). 

The  two  old  bells  were  recast  in  1863  >  the  inscriptions 
are  reproduced  but  the  date  of  recasting  is  not  given.  They 
resembled  the  third  at  Bristol  Cathedral  (cross  63)  and  were 
therefore  of  very  early  date.  A  similar  bell  exists  (or  did 
exist)  at  Burwarton,  Salop,  inscribed  BGAT  :  JJICODAYS. 

YATE. 

Another  bell  by  William  Warwick,  similar  to  the  third 
and  fourth  here,  exists  at  Caldecote,  Monmouthshire.  It 
bears  the  cross  (25)  and  the  rose  (24)  as  at  Swindon,  but  the 
lettering  is  like  that  on  the  Yate  bells. 

GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Cocks1  corroborates  my  attribution  of  the  second  bell 
to  John  Sturdy  ;  he  also  assigns  the  fourth  to  Robert  Burford 
of  London,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  I  also  owe  to  him  a  correction  of  the  inscription  on 
the  sixth  :  E  W  ]  T  \  1626.  On  the  crown  of  this  bell  is 
I  •  P  •  1626,  shewing  that  it  was  recast  in  that  year  by 
John  Purdue. 

There  are  yet  many  desiderata  to  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished before  we  can  regard  the  history  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire bells  as  complete,  and  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  local 
archaeologists  to  do  what  they  can  in  this  direction.     The 

1   Ch.  Bells  of  Bucks,  pp.  22-27. 
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same  might  with  much  advantage  be  done  for  Wilts,  which 
was  not  completely  investigated  by  Mr.  Lukis,  and  may  still 
have  interesting  results  to  yield  ;  but  the  proper  performance 
of  such  a  work  demands  much  leisure,  to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
penditure :  can  we  dare  to  hope  that  another  Mr.  Ellacombe 
may  yet  be  found  in  Gloucestershire  ? 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  for  help  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plate,  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Winch- 
combe,  for  kindly  visiting  Buckland  and  Notgrove  for  me 
and  verifying  inscriptions. 


BRIMPSFIELD    CASTLE    AND    ITS    OWNERS. 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  BAZELEY,  M.A. 

The  manor  of  Brimpsfield,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  1086,  included  Cranham,  belonged  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Duns,  a  Saxon  thane,  who  held  it 
of  Earl  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king.  It  was  taxed  at  nine 
hides,  or  about  2,000  acres.  It  was  farmed  with  fifteen 
ploughs,  three  of  which  were  used  for  the  lord's  land. 
There  was  a  parish  priest,  and  therefore  also,  no  doubt,  a  parish 
church,  and  two  mills  on  the  Froome,  in  the  Cranham 
valley.  It  yielded  £\i  to  the  King.  It  was  held  in  1086  by 
Osbern  Giffard,  whom  Mr.  Ellis  believes  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Walter  Giffard,  lord  of  Longueville,  who  fought  at 
Hastings  and  was  made  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  by  the 
Conqueror.1  Osbern  Giffard  also  held  the  manors  of  Stoke 
Giffard  and  Rockhampton,  and  a  hide  in  Oldbury  on  the  hill. 
The  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Stephen's  Abbey,  Fontenay, 
Normandy,  in  1086  held  land  given  to  them  by  him  at 
Middleton,  and  either  he  or  one  of  his  successors  gave  them 
land  at  Brimpsfield,  on  which  they  constructed  a  priory  or 
cell.  The  parish  church  became  attached  to  this  priory,  and 
also  the  advowson  of  the  living.  The  sobriquet  of  "  Giffard," 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  first  to  Walter  de  Longue- 
ville, meant  in  old  Norman  French  a  person  with  fat  cheeks 
and  double  chin,  and  hence  a  cook,  because  that  employment 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  such  exaggerations  of  the  human 
features.  The  pedigree  of  the  Brimpsfield  Giffards  is  made 
very  perplexing  by  the  fact  that  at  least  four  Helias  Giffards 
held  the  manor  in  succession.  Osbern  was  dead  in  1096,  as 
1  Trans.  B.  and  G.A.S.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  159. 
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Helias  Giffard  I.  in  that  year  gave  part  of  his  wood,  called 
Buckholt,  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Gloucester,  and  William  II. 
confirmed  the  gift.1  In  1121  Helyas  Giffard,  who  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  Helyas,  his  wife  Ala  and  son  Helias  gave 
Buckholt  to  the  same  monastery.2 

Helias  Giffard  II.,  who  married  Bertha,  sister  of  Walter 
de  Clifford  and  acquired  with  her  great  possessions,  gave  to 
St.  Peter's  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Boyton,  and  the  church 
of  St.  George,  Orcheston,  in  Wilts,  and  the  chapel  of  St. 
Andrew,  Winterbourne,  in  Dorset.3 

He  was  present  at  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbey  when  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  on  the  15th  December,  1157,  settled  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  them  relating  to  Standish  and 
other  manors.4 

About  the  year  1165,  when  his  wife  Bertha  was  yet  alive, 
he  gave  Cranham  to  the  abbey  and  entered  the  monastery  as 
a  monk.5 

Helias  Giffard  III.,  son  of  Helias  and  Bertha,  paid  a  fine 
on  taking  possession  of  the  manor  in  1 165-6.  ° 

In  1 165,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  he  gave  Abbot 
Hammeline  eight  libratae  of  land  in  Ullingswick,  Hereford- 
shire, in  exchange  for  Cranham.7  Later  on  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  churches  of  Orcheston 
and  Winterbourne  on  his  confirming  their  right  in  Boyton 
church.8  In  11 80  he  made  a  grant  of  wood,  out  of  Buckholt, 
to  the  brethren  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Leper  Hospital  at  Glou- 
cester. He  died  in  1190,  leaving  his  son  Thomas  or  his 
grandson  Helias  his  heir.      His  wife  was  called  Maud. 

In  1 201 -2  Helias  Giffard  IV.  was  a  minor  in  the  custody 
of  William,  Earl  Marshal.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
the  grandson  of  Helias  Giffard  III. 

In  1 2 10  he  was  with  King  John  in  Ireland. 

1  Hist,  et  Cart.  Monast.  S.  Petri  Gloiwestria ■,  vol.  I.,  pp.  63,  62. 
2  Id.,  I.,  124.         3  Idt  it  2o6_         4  Id  _  T  _  Io6. 

5  Id.,  I.,  244  ;  I.,  69;  I.,  117. 
6  Rot.  Pip.  5  Hen.  2.  7  Id.,  I.,  117.         «  Id.,  20S. 
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In  1214  the  Barons  under  Robert  FitzWalter  rose  in 
rebellion  against  John,  and  compelled  him  in  the  following 
year  to  sign  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymede.  Helias  sided 
with  the  Barons  and  took  up  arms  with  them. 

In  216  he  and  his  brother  Osbert  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  rebellion  against  John,  and  imprisoned. 
Brimpsfield  Castle  was  seized  by  the  King,  and  all  the 
lands  of  Helias  in  Wilts,  Northants,  and  Gloucestershire 
were  granted  to  Bartholomew  Peche. 

In  1 216  John  died  at  Newark,  and  Helias,  giving  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  young  king  Henry  III.,  who  was  crowned  at 
Gloucester  in  that  year,  his  lands  were  restored  to  him. 

In  1 22 1  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  complained  that  Helias 
Giffard  had  erected  a  scaffold  and  was  hanging  his  own  men 
at  Brimpsfield  to  the  detriment  of  the  Abbot. 

In  1225-29  Helias  confirmed  a  grant  by  his  brother  Osbert 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Gloucester,  of  land 
called  Hullitemed,  in  Brimpsfield,  for  the  health  of  his  soul 
and  the  health  of  the  souls  of  his  three  wives,  Isabella,  Alice, 
and  Ysend.1 

About  1230  he  granted  to  his  kinsman,  Nicholas  Caleway, 
land  called  Grofruge,  in  Brimpsfield,  and  Caleway  gave  it  to 
St.  Bartholomew's.2  Helias  died  in  1248-9,  leaving  his  son 
John  his  heir. 

John  Giffard,  the  next  lord  of  Brimpsfield,  is  described 
by  the  chronicler  Rishanger  as  a  soldier  of  great  courage 
and  no  less  integrity.  The  history  of  Brimpsfield  Castle 
becomes  now  very  interesting,  locally  and  nationally.  It  was 
probably  built  soon  after  the  Conquest  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
fortress.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  massive  central  tower  and 
four  smaller  towers  at  the  angles.  All  that  remains  to  mark 
its  site  is  a  deep  mound  with  outer  bank,  surrounding  an  area 
of  several  acres. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Welsh,  under  their 
brave  princes  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  and  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith, 

1  Calendar  of  Records  of  Corporation  of  Gloucester,  p.  120. 
2  Id.,  p.  155. 
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made  frequent  attempts  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
English  Crown  and  to  regain  their  liberty.  Henry  III.  made 
several  expeditions  into  Wales  with  varying  success.  John 
Giffard  took  part  in  these  in  1246-7-8. 

In  1 261  he  was  made  Governor  of  St.  Briavel's  Castle, 
and  Warden  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  that  time  a  post  of 
great  danger  and  responsibility  on  the  Welsh  marches. 

In  1263  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  patriot  Earl 
of  Leicester,  rose  at  the  head  of  the  barons  to  drive 
the  hated  foreigners,  who  filled  well-nigh  every  office, 
from  the  realm ;  John  Giffard  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
joined  de  Montfort,  and  these  three  became  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  movement.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  monk  of 
St.  Peter's  Abbey,  is  the  principal  authority  for  this  period  of 
English  history,  and  his  chronicle,  from  its  many  references 
to  Gloucester  and  the  neighbourhood,  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  the  local  historian.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  stirring  events  which  he  describes  as  taking 
place  in  the  years  1263-4-5.  Henry  III.  had  made  a  French 
knight,  Sir  Maci  de  Basile,  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Constable  of  Gloucester  Castle,  whilst  the  barons  had  given  the 
shrievalty  to  Sir  William  Traci,  a  Gloucestershire  knight.  On 
Sir  William  attempting  to  hold  his  court,  Sir  Maci  came  down 
upon  him  with  an  armed  force,  dragged  him  through  the  mire 
and  imprisoned  him  in  the  Castle.  Whereupon  Sir  Roger  de 
Clifford  and  his  kinsman  Sir  John  Giffard  besieged  and  took 
Gloucester  Castle,  and  led  Sir  Maci  a  prisoner  into  the 
Welsh  Marches.  Then  Sir  John  raided  Sir  Maci's  manor  of 
Sherston,  and  drove  all  the  live  stock  to  Brimpsfield  Castle. 
Sir  Roger  de  Clifford,  returning  to  the  royal  party,  gave 
Gloucester  Castle  into  their  hands,  and  there  was  constant 
warfare  between  Gloucester  and  Brimpsfield.  The  Constable 
of  Gloucester  held  a  hundred  court  at  Quedgeley  and  sum- 
moned Sir  John  as  a  rebel  before  him.  Sir  John  came  with 
an  armed  force,  and  slew  some  and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the 
Constable's  men. 

In  February,   1262-3,  Sir  John  Giffard  and  Sir  John  de 
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Balun  came  to  the  gates  of  Gloucester,  riding  on  woolpacks 
and  covered  with  Welsh  mantles  as  if  they  were  merchants, 
but  when  they  were  admitted,  threw  aside  their  cloaks, 
leaped  from  their  horses,  and  stood  before  the  astonished 
porters  armed  from  head  to  foot.  The  porters  threw  down 
their  keys  in  alarm  and  fled,  and  the  knights  admitted  Sir 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Sir  Henry  his  son,  and  many  more.  So 
the  city  was  taken,  but  the  castle  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  King's  party.  Then  came  Prince  Edward  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  and  assailed  the  west  gate,  but  was  driven  back. 
Turning  into  the  castle  mead  and  seeing  one  of  the  Abbot's 
vessels  sailing  to  Tewkesbury,  he  seized  it  and  crossed  in  it 
to  the  castle.  There  were  daily  contests  between  the  two 
forces  till  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  the  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  mediated  between  them  and  obtained  a  truce. 
The  barons'  party  withdrew  from  Gloucester  on  condition 
that  Prince  Edward  should  do  no  injury  to  the  burgesses  ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  foes  were  gone  he  broke  the  truce, 
imprisoned  the  principal  citizens,  and  hanged  the  unfortunate 
porters  who  admitted  Giffard  and  de  Balun.  Then  soon 
after  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  Sir  John 
Giffard  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  first  onset ;  but  the  barons 
won  the  day,  and  the  King  and  the  Prince  were  captured. 
Those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Bristol  Castle. 

A  quarrel  between  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  John  Giffard  on  the  other 
arose  concerning  the  ransom  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans 
and  other  prisoners  taken  at  Lewes,  and  the  latter  joined  the 
King's  party. 

After  Easter  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort,  accompanied  by  his 
prisoners,  Henry  III.  and  Prince  Edward,  marching  to 
Hereford,  remained  several  days  at  Gloucester.  The  Earl 
of  Gloucester  encamped  in  the  forest  which  then  extended 
from  Iron  Acton  to  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester,  whilst  Sir 
John  Giffard  kindled  a  fire  on  a  hill  called  Erdland,  probably 
High  Broadridge, — where  the  single  ash-tree,  like  a  mighty 
ship  in  full  sail,  now   forms   such  a  striking  landmark, — to 
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assure  the  Prince  that  friends  were  nigh  at  hand  if  he  could 
effect  his  escape.  From  thence  Montfort  marched  to  Here- 
ford, where  Prince  Edward  succeeded  in  eluding  his  captors 
and  joining  De  Clare  and  Giffard.  Gloucester  was  taken, 
and  all  the  bridges  and  shipping  destroyed  with  a  view  to 
preventing  Montfort  from  crossing  the  Severn.  On  Sunday, 
the  2nd  of  August,  however,  he  crossed  below  Worcester, 
and  on  the  following  Tuesday  the  Battle  of  Evesham,  so 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  English  liberty,  was  fought,  and  was 
won  by  the  Prince  and  his  supporters.  De  Montfort  was 
slain  and  hundreds  of  his  allies  perished  with  him.  The 
castle  of  Brimpsfield  had  been  held  by  way  of  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  Giffard  to  the  King,  but  it  was  now  restored 
to  him  and  he  was  pardoned  for  his  rebellion. 

But  Sir  John,  brave  as  he  was  in  the  tented  field,  was  as 
yet  a  bachelor.  He  was  not  to  remain  so  long.  In  1270 
Maud  Longespee,  widow  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
made  complaint  to  the  King  that  Sir  John  Giffard  had  carried 
her  off  by  force  from  her  manor  of  Kaneford  and  was  detain- 
ing her  at  his  castle  of  Brimpsfield.  Giffard,  nothing  daunted, 
pleaded  that  the  lady  was  willing  though  coy,  and  the  King 
forgave  him  on  condition  that  he  paid  him  300  marks  for 
marrying  without  royal  consent.  Maud  made  the  best  of  the 
situation  and  they  lived  happily  together  till  her  death.  Sir 
John  married  twice  again — Alice  Maltravers,  and  then  in 
1285  Margaret  Neville,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John  Giffard, 
who  succeeded  him. 

In  1282  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1283  Sir  John  founded  a  cell  or  college 
at  Oxford — Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester  College — as  a 
residence  for  the  young  Benedictine  students  from  Gloucester, 
Winchcombe,  Malmesbury,  and  other  abbeys  and  priories 
of  that  order.  This,  he  said,  he  did  for  the  health  of  his 
soul  and  for  the  health  of  his  wife's  soul,  Maud  Longespee.1 

In  1285  Giffard  bought  the  manor  of  Side  from  Simon 
Caleway,    his    kinsman,    and    settled   it   on    his   third   wife, 

1  Hist  et  Cart.,  vol.  I.,  p.  32. 
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Margaret  Neville.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a 
Baron  of  the  Realm  from  1295  to  129S,  in  which  latter 
year  he  died  a  peaceful  death  at  his  manor  of  Boyton,  in 
Wilts,  and  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Malmesbury, 
leaving  his  son  John,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  in  ward. 

John  Giffard  II.,  with  his  brother  Edmund,  visited  the 
dying  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  John  Gamages,  in  1306,  just  as 
he,  John  Giffard,  came  of  age.1 

In  13 16  he  granted  the  privilege  of  free  pasture  in  Buck- 
holt  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey. 

He  sided  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  so  indeed 
did  almost  all  the  Gloucestershire  nobility  and  gentry,  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Despencers  ;  and  like  his  leader  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  in  1322. 
Lancaster  was  executed  at  Pontefract.  Giffard  was  brought 
to  Gloucester,  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  outside  the  town  gates,  hanged  on  a  gallows,  and  his 
body  cut  in  quarters.  In  the  previous  year,  when  Edward  II. 
was  at  Cirencester,  on  his  march  to  the  north,  incensed  because 
Giffard  had  waylaid  and  rifled  some  royal  carriages  which  were 
proceeding  into  Wales  by  the  Ermin  Street,  he  had  ordered 
Brimpsfield  Castle  to  be  destroyed;'-  and  so  thoroughly  was  his 
order  obeyed  that  in  1327  it  was  described  as  utterly  ruined, 
and  so  Leland  found  it  when  he  visited  Gloucestershire 
in  1540.  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Of  course  on  the  death  of 
John  Giffard  his  manors  were  confiscated  by  the  Crown. 
Edward  II.  gave  them  to  the  younger  Despencer,  and,  on  his 
attainder,  they  were  conferred  on  John  Maltravers,  as  a 
reward  for  murdering  the  King  at  Berkeley  Castle ! 

On  his  death  they  were  granted  to  Maurice,  Lord 
Berkeley,  for  his  life;  3  then  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
and  heiress  they  passed  to  the  Earls  of  March  and  reverted 
to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ,  who  gave  Brimps- 
field  to    Queen    Katherine    of    Arragon.       In    the    reign   of 

1  Hist,  et  Cart.,  I.,  38.         2  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  vol.  I.,  p.  233. 

Id.,  p.  249. 
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Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Bridges,  afterwards 
Lord  Chandos.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  sold  to  the 
Sandys  family  of  Miserden,  who  again  sold  it  to  Dr.  John 
Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  it  passed  with  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe.  He  sold  it  to  the 
Pitts.     It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Wait. 

As  John  Giffard  II.  died  s.p.  the  barony  of  Brimpsfield 
devolved  upon  his  half-sisters,  the  daughters  of  John  Giffard  I. 
by  Maud  de  Clifford,  widow  of  William  de  Longespee,  Earl 
of  Salisbury ;  namely,  Catherine,  grandmother  of  James  de 
Aldithle,  and  Alianora,  mother  of  John,  son  of  Fulke  le 
Strange.  But  the  barony  was  in  abeyance  between  the  two 
co-heiresses,  and  was  never  granted  to  either  of  them  or 
their  descendants.1 

1  Banks'  Baronies  in  Fee,  p.  223. 


ARCHITECTURAL   NOTES 

ON   THE   CHURCHES   OF   ST.  JOHN,   ELKSTONE, 

AND   ST.  GILES,   CUBBERLEY. 

From  the  Glynne  MSS. 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  MELLAND  HALL,  MA.1 

ELKSTONE.     ST.    JOHN. 

This  is  a  very  curious  church  of  Norman  origin,  with  a 
large  portion  of  original  work  well  preserved.  The  original 
plan  is  preserved — the  nave  without  aisles,  the  chancel  in 
two  separate  divisions  and  both  vaulted,  western  tower  and 
south  porch.  The  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  and  the 
south  doorway  are  Norman ;  the  tower  is  Perpendicular, 
and  some  later  windows  have  been  inserted.  The  original 
corbel  table  remains  outside  the  nave,  presenting  heads, 
&c,  and  on  the  south  are  a  greater  variety  of  figures, 
as  winged  horses,  greyhounds,  stags,  centaurs,  ox  head,  an 
oblong  chevroned  figure,  beak  heads,  &c.  There  is  a  billeted 
stringcourse  and  a  flat  buttress  on  the  north.  The  masonry 
on  the  south  has  some  zigzag  work  built  into  it.  At  the 
north-east  of  the  nave  is  a  small  projection  for  the  stairs, 
lighted  by  slits,  leading  to  the  chamber  above  the  groining  of 
the  chancel,  and  perhaps  to  the  Roodloft. 

The  south  porch  is  later,  and  has  a  Pointed  doorway;  but 
within  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  Norman  doorway  late  in  the 

1  The  Notes  on  Gloucestershire  Churches,  taken  by  the  late  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne,  Bart,  (of  which  these  descriptions  form  part),  are  in  course  of 
publication  in  connection  with  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  Melland  Hall  and  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore, 
Esq.,  B.C.L. 
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style  :  the  doorhead  is  flat  and  shouldered.  The  tympanum 
represents  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  with  an  A  and  Q,  and  a 
building  in  the  background  ;  on  each  side  are  ranged  the 
Evangelistic  symbols  (or  rather  the  Ox,  Eagle,  Lion,  and  a 
Holy  Lamb),  also  scrolls  and  other  figures.  Above  appears  a 
hand,  as  in  the  heavens,  pointing  to  Our  Lord.  The  arch  has 
two  fine  courses  of  moulding,  one  with  rich  beaded  chevrons, 
the  other  has  a  cylinder  over  which  are  curious  animal  figures 
and  beak  heads  :  in  one  instance  a  grotesque  figure  with 
extended  hands  holds  the  beaks  of  the  two  adjacent  figures. 
There  are  two  orders  of  shafts:  the  outer  having  capitals  of  a 
kind  of  embattled  pattern  :  the  other  having  sculptured  heads 
and  serpents  intermixed.  The  hood  is  beaded.  There  are  some 
curious  features  about  this  doorway  difficult  to  read. 

The  chancel  has  walls  loftier  than  those  of  the  nave,  but 
the  roof  is  rather  lower ;  both  roofs  are  covered  externally 
with  stone  tiles. 

In  the  nave,  the  windows  are  insertions,  chiefly  Decorated, 
but  one  Perpendicular  of  two  lights.  On  the  south,  near  the 
porch,  is  a  trefoil-headed  Lancet.  On  the  north  of  the  chancel 
is  a  flat  buttress,  and  part  of  the  original  cornice  but  inter- 
cepted. On  this  side  is  one  small  original  window  and  one 
inserted  Perpendicular,  at  the  north-east.  On  the  south  are 
two  single  Lancets  slightly  pointed,  and  a  later  added  buttress, 
and  inserted  in  the  masonry  is  a  stone  with  interesting  arches. 

The  east  end  has  two  tiers  of  windows — the  upper,  of 
Lancet  form,  lighting  the  chamber  formed  between  the 
vaulting  and  the  rafters  ;  the  lower,  a  small  but  very  elegant 
Norman  window  is  enriched  both  within  and  without,  by  a 
surrounding  ornamentation  externally,  of  battlement.  Above 
it  externally  is  a  billeted  stringcourse,  and  below,  two  but- 
tresses of  small  projection.  The  nave  has  a  good  open  roof, 
with  collars  and  trefoiled  timbers,  on  brackets  bearing  shields 
charged  with  arms  and  emblems.  It  is  in  good  condition, 
but  filled  with  pues. 

The  chancel,  which  externally  has  no  indication  of  being 
divided,  internally  presents  two  divisions — a  Sanctuary  and 
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an  Ante-choir,  both  vaulted.  The  arch  from  the  nave  to  the 
first  portion  is  in  form  circular,  the  soffit  plain  ;  the  hood 
facing  west  has  balls  or  pellets,  and  rests  on  corbels  repre- 
senting animals,  like  crocodiles,  but  not  exactly  similar.  The 
Ante-choir  has  the  groining  ruder  than  the  Sanctuary — the 
ribs  very  plain  and  simply  crossing.  Its  north  window  is 
Norman,  the  south  Pointed,  and  on  the  north  is  the  door 
leading  to  the  upper  chamber  with  flattened  trefoil  head. 
The  second  arch  to  the  eastern  portion  is  a  low  semi-circular 
one,  somewhat  misshapen,  whether  originally  or  from  having 
given  away,  is  uncertain.  Its  soffit  is  plain  and  carried  on 
shafts  with  longitudinal  mouldings,  with  one  course  of 
chevrons  and  a  billeted  hood.  The  Sanctuary  has  strong 
ribs  in  the  groining  upon  corbels,  with  a  central  boss,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  knot,  with  heads,  teeth,  &c. 

The  east  window  is  set  deep  in  the  wall  and  presents 
interesting  ornamentation  all  around  it,  with  bold  chevrons 
containing  lozenge-shaped  flowers. 

The  south-east  window  has  in  its  east  jamb  a  trefoil-headed 
niche  and  a  piscina  in  the  cill.  There  is  some  new  coloured 
glass  in  the  chancel  window,  and  the  Ante-choir  is  used  for 
the  church  choir.  The  Pulpit  is  of  fair  woodwork,  a.d.  1609, 
upon  a  stone  base  of  earlier  work.  The  Font  is  Perpendicular, 
the  bowl  octagonal,  panelled  with  quatrefoils  containing  scrolls, 
with  panelled  stem. 

The  Tower  is  a  very  good  Perpendicular  one,  opening  to 
the  nave  by  a  tall  Pointed  arch  upon  plain  capitals,  below 
which  appear  sculptured  grapes  in  hollow  mouldings.  It  has 
internally  some  good  stone  groining ;  the  ribs  are  carried  on 
shafts,  which  have  on  the  capitals  figures  of  angels  bearing 
shields. 

The  west  window  is  a  good  one  of  four  lights,  with  shafts 
having  octagonal  caps  :  externally,  it  has  the  hood  on  corbels 
with  angel  figures,  and  against  the  central  mullion  is  a  large 
mutilated  niche  with  canopy  and  the  remains  of  a  statue. 
The  west  doorway  has  a  Tudor  arch  in  a  square. 

The  buttresses  on  the  north  sides  have  grotesque  figures, 
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each  of  a  fat  man  playing  on  a  musical  instrument :  one.  a 
guitar;  one,  blowing  a  horn. 

The  battlement  is  good — there  are  no  pinnacles  but  gur- 
goyles — buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  good  base  mouldings. 
The  Belfry  window  is  of  two  lights,  with  stilted  shafts ;  the 
masonry  being  very  excellent.  The  church  and  churchyard 
are  in  excellent  condition. 


CUBBERLEY,    ST.    GILES. 

This  church  is  in  rather  an  inaccessible  situation,  away 
from  the  principal  part  of  the  village  and  close  to  the  ancient 
Manor  House,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse  and  reduced  in 
dimensions  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  forming 
the  original  enclosure  remain,  and  that  which  bounds  the 
churchyard  on  the  east  side  is  embattled.  The  church  can 
now  only  be  approached  through  the  farmyard,  a  very  incon- 
venient arrangement.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  chancel 
with  South  Aisle,  or  chapel  to  the  latter,  a  western  tower, 
and  south  porch :  the  whole  of  the  grey  stone  masonry 
peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  nave  has  a  Decorated 
window  of  two  lights  on  the  north,  and  one  Perpendicular 
of  two  lights  on  the  south ;  the  north  wall  is  new,  and  has 
pretty  Decorated  windows. 

There  is  no  Chancel  arch  :  the  Chancel  is  long,  and  the 
chapel  does  not  extend  quite  to  its  east  end  ;  on  its  north 
side  is  one  two-light  Decorated  window,  and  one  late  Per- 
pendicular of  three  lights :  the  east  window  Perpendicular 
of  three  lights.  The  Chancel  is  divided  from  its  chapel  by 
two  obtuse  arches  which  have  a  debased  look,  upon  a  large 
square  pier.  This  is  evidently  a  private  Chantry  Chapel — 
its  east  window  is  of  three  lights  of  late  Decorated  character, 
on  the  south  a  similar  window,  a  smaller  two-light  Decorated, 
and  one  of  three  lights  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  a  door, 
from  which  there  is  a  pathway  leading  to  the  Manor  House, 
thus  shewing  its  connection  therewith. 

The  south  chapel  has  the  trace  of  an  altar  raised.     The 
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Screens  have  been  destroyed  within  memory ;  but  the  base 
of  the  original  Rood  Screen  remains,  with  ogee  panelling. 
There  is  a  small  brass  to  one  of  the  Brydges  family.  Beneath 
this  chapel  is  a  crypt  or  vault,  into  which  two  openings  are 
seen  from  without — one,  called  a  leper  window,  presenting 
internally  a  square  aperture  in  form  of  a  quatrefoil  with  iron 
bar  forming  a  cross,  and  enriched  with  ball-flower  ornament 
and  surmounted  by  a  hood  [upon  large  corbel  heads].  This 
is  a  singular  feature,  marking  something  uncommon.  It 
seems  to  be  placed  in  order  to  protect  the  vault  from  rain. 
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The  so-called  Leper  Window,  Cubberley. 


Beneath  the  east  window  externally  is  a  stone  ledge,  con- 
tinued also  on  the  south — the  vault  openings  being  beneath  it. 
There  is  a  square  aumbry  within  a  trefoil-headed  piscina, 
and  a  sepulchral  arch  containing  the  effigy  of  a  lady  under  a 
cinquefoiled  arch,  with  hands  joined  in  prayer. 

The  Chancel  has  on  the  north  a  demi-figure  of  a  knight 
holding  a  heart,  beneath  a  vesica  within  a  canopied  niche  on 
shafts.  In  the  Sacrarium,  on  the  south,  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  a  lady  in  a  wimple,  in  attitude  of  prayer:  also  a 
diminutive  effigy  with  left  hand  on  breast,  probably  a  child : 
also  part  of  what  may  have  been  a  high  tomb  charged  with 
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a  rood  between  the  two.  .  .  .  On  the  north  side  is  a  cross- 
legged  knight  with  angels  at  his  head.  There  is  a  Jacobean 
screen  in  the  chancel.  The  Font  has  a  plain  circular  bow 
on  an  octagonal  stem.  The  Porch  is  good  Perpendicular,  and 
has  a  fine  parapet  of  pierced  panelling  on  the  east  and  west : 
on  the  east  it  closely  adjoins  the  chantry  chapel.  The  roof 
is  open,  of  cradle  form  :  the  doorway  singular,  having  the 
jamb  mouldings  intercepted:  the  arch  of  segmental  form, 
with  excellent  double  feathering,  and  above  it  is  a  head 
corbel.  The  Tower  is  poor  Perpendicular,  but  of  good  stone 
masonry — there  is  a  small  kind  of  "saddle  "  form  in  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  and  western  parapets :  the  buttresses  are 
angular,  and  charged  with  heraldic  shields  :  there  are  also 
good  gurgoyles.  The  Tower  arch  is  pointed  and  very  plain. 
The  belfry  window  of  two  lights :  the  west  window  of  three, 
and  only  one  dividing  stringcourse.  The  Tower  roof  rises  to 
a  ridge  :  the  arms  on  the  Tower  are  a  fesse  between  three 
birds.  There  are  three  bells.  No  west  door.  The  church- 
yard is  very  large  on  the  north  and  west.  In  the  chancel  on 
flat  stones  two  Rectors  are  commemorated  : 

Lewis  Jones  obiit  1651.     ^Etat  103. 
Robert  Rowden  obiit  1712.     ^Etat  97. 


19  Edw.  III.  Thomas  de  Berkeley  de  Cubberleye  pays  fine 
of  40  marcs  for  license  to  assign  to  three  Chaplains, 
"  habend'  ad  manum  mortuam,"  13  messuages,  3 
tofts,  34  virgates  of  land,  2  acres  wood,  with  appur- 
tenances, in  Cubberleye.     (1346.) 

1360.  Bishop  Brian  (Worcester)  confirmed  Sir  Thos.  de 
Berkeley's  Grant  for  Chantry  with  three  Priests,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Giles  Cubberley. 


ON     SOME 
ANCIENT     ROADS     ON     THE     COTSWOLDS. 

By     JOHN     SAWYER 

In  the  endeavour  to  trace  ancient  roads  on  the  Cotswolds,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  three  guiding  principles  always  in  view. 

The  completeness  and  the  duration  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  district  is  an  all-important  consideration.  Before 
the  first  century  had  run  through  half  of  its  course,  the 
British  town  of  Caer-corin  had  surrendered  to  the  Roman 
troops  led  by  Aulus  Plautius,  and  at  once  became  a  centre 
from  which  the  invaders  continued  their  conquering  career. 
The  complete  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the  Cotswold  area 
was  probably  speedily  and  easily  accomplished.  Then  came 
the  establishment  by  Ostorius  Scapula  of  a  chain  of  camps 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  Cotswolds  from  the  Avon  at 
Bristol  to  the  Avon  at  Stratford.  The  Cotswold  escarpment 
was,  in  fact,  the  "  scientific  frontier  "  of  the  Romans  in  their 
long-continued  campaign  against  their  warlike  enemies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Severn.  When  more  settled  times 
came,  and  the  arts  of  war  gave  place  to  the  arts  of  peace 
the  Cotswold  plateau  became  the  home  of  civilised  life,  and 
so  continued  until  the  military  forces  were  recalled  home. 
Changed  in  name  from  Caer-corin  to  Corinium,  the  British 
town  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  ; 
and  to  this  day  the  rampart  on  the  south-eastern  side  is 
known  to  every  child  in  the  town  as  "  The  City  Bank." 
Elsewhere  on  the  Cotswolds  Roman  villas  were  erected  in 
secluded  valleys  or  on  important  highways,  of  which  remains 
have  been  exposed  at  Chedworth,  Spoonley,  Withington, 
Wycombe,  Bourton,  and  elsewhere.  Military  occupation 
and  civil  settlement   necessitated  the  construction  of  good 
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roads ;  and  one  secret  of  the  complete  and  continued  sub- 
mission of  the  country  to  the  Roman  power  was  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  troops  could  be  massed  for  aggression  or 
defence. 

A  second  guiding  principle  in  road  investigation  is  the 
distribution  of  ancient  camps,  pre-historic  barrows,  and 
short  lines  of  Roman  highways.  The  popular  idea  that  all 
roads  used  by  the  Romans  were  straight  is  a  popular  error. 
A  straight  road  is,  as  a  rule,  a  Roman  road ;  but  a  road  used 
by  the  Romans  is  by  no  means  always  a  straight  road. 
When  the  Romans  had  to  construct  a  new  road  they  in- 
variably made  it  as  direct  as  possible ;  but  they  were 
perfectly  ready  and  content  to  adopt  and  adapt  any  existing 
highway  if  it  suited  their  purpose.  Evidence  of  the  existence 
of  trackways  in  pre- Roman  times  may  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  British  camps,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
barrows;  and  here  and  there  Roman  roads  are  joined  to 
pre-existing  highways. 

The  third  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  periods  at  which 
Cotswold  roads  had  to  be  constructed.  Nearly  all  Cotswold 
villages  were  Saxon  settlements,  and  had  to  be  connected  by 
a  network  of  highways.  The  Saxons,  as  we  know,  were  not 
road-makers  ;  even  the  name  for  a  road  they  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  language.  In  all  probability,  when  the  followers  of 
Ceawlin  spread  themselves  over  the  Cotswolds,  the  sites  of 
their  settlements  were  largely  determined  by  the  roads  along 
which  they  made  their  way.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
Jusserand  points  out,  roads  were  opened  to  provide  for  new 
fortified  towns  and  castles,  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  great 
landowners.  There  was  little  call  for  such  new  roads  on  the 
Cotswolds,  and  therefore  most  of  the  existing  roads  may 
rightly  be  classed  as  ancient.  Indeed,  we  are  more  likely  to 
post-date  than  to  ante-date  them  in  the  attempt  to  trace 
their  history. 

The  most  important  of  the  Roman  roads  on  the  Cotswolds 
radiate  from  the  town  of  Cirencester.  On  the  south-west,  the 
Foss  Way  connected  it  with  Aquas  Solis  (Bath) ;  to  the  north- 
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west,  the  Ermine  Street  gave  it  communication  with  Glevum 
(Gloucester),  and  thence,  by  the  Via  Julia,  with  the  important 
Roman  stations  at  Caerwent  and  Caerleon  ;  to  the  north-east 
ran  the  Foss  Way  and  the  Ikenild  Street ;  and  to  the  south- 
east the  Ermine  Street  and  the  Ikenild  Street  placed  it  in 
direct  communication  with  several  centres  of  Roman  power. 
Besides  these  great  arterial  highways,  there  were  several 
roads  of  lesser  importance.  Amongst  them  were  the  White 
Way,  which  runs  from  Cirencester  through  Chedworth,  and 
gave  communication  with  the  escarpment  camps  near 
Cheltenham  ;  the  Salt  Way,  which  crosses  the  Cotswolds  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Lechlade  ;  and  Buggilde  Street, 
which  passes  north  and  south  a  little  to  the  west  of  Stow- 
on-the-Wold. 

The  general  direction  of  these  roads  is  north  and  south. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  been  joined  or  intersected 
by  highways  from  east  to  west. 

One  of  these  cross-roads  passes  through  Barnsley,  a 
village  four  miles  east  of  Cirencester.  Between  Barnsley 
and  Lechlade  in  one  direction,  it  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  as  the  Welsh  Way.  The  same  name  is  given 
on  old  country  maps  to  a  road  which  runs  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Barnsley  to  Perrott's  Brook,  and  which  in 
some  parts  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude.  From  Perrott's 
Brook,  a  short  piece  of  road,  also  known  as  the  Welsh  Way, 
joins  the  Ermine  Street  three  miles  north  of  Cirencester. 
Thus  we  have  an  ancient  highway  crossing  the  Cotswolds  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  connecting  the  Roman  road  from 
Cirencester  to  Gloucester  with  the  town  of  Lechlade.  To 
the  north,  Lechlade  is  connected  with  the  Foss  Way  at 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  and  also  with  the  Roman  road  through 
Alcester  to  the  Watling  Street  ;  to  the  south,  it  has  a 
direct  connection  with  the  Roman  road  through  Marlborough 
to  Winchester.  Besides  forming  junctions  with  two  Roman 
arterial  highways,  the  Welsh  Way  also  afforded  a  short 
route  from  South  Wales  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  the 
highest  point  from  which  the  Thames  is  navigable.     In  his 
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work  on  Great  Britain,  published  in  1708,  John  Chamberlayne, 
F.R.S.,  says  that  much  of  the  fuel  used  in  London  came 
down  the  Thames,  and  that  from  London  "boats  are  drawn 
about  200  miles  to  Oxford,  and  higher  many  miles."  The 
popular  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Welsh  Way  is 
that  it  was  the  road  along  which  Welsh  cattle  and  sheep 
were  driven  to  the  metropolis  in  pre-railway  days.  It  is 
probable  that  the  road  was  used  in  ancient  times  because  of 
its  convenience  in  connection  with  traffic  upon  the  Thames. 

A  second  cross -Cotswold  road,  which  is  undoubtedly 
ancient,  is  a  road  that  runs  from  the  Ermine  Street  at 
Birdlip  to  the  Foss  Way  at  Stow-on-the-Wold,  and  is  to-day 
an  important  arterial  highway.  Its  bee-line  character  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  it  is  of  Roman  construction,  and  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  it  was  a  British  trackway,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Following  its  course  from 
Birdlip,  its  connections  with  ancient  camps  and  roads  may 
easily  be  traced.  At  Crickley  Hill  it  passes  close  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  British  village,  nine  acres  in  area, 
protected  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
a  double  rampart.  A  mile  further  on  it  is  joined  by  the 
Greenway,  an  ancient  road  from  Churchdown,  which  passes 
near  the  Roman  villa  at  Dryhill.  Near  the  Seven  Springs  it 
is  crossed  by  a  trackway  which  in  one  direction  went  to 
Leckhampton  camp,  and  in  the  other  to  a  camp  at  Norbury, 
near  Colesborne.  At  the  head  of  the  Chelt  valley  it  passes 
two  camps  at  Dowdeswell  (one  of  them  of  large  area,  and 
well  protected  in  thick  woods),  and  is  joined  by  a  road  from 
the  camps  on  Cleeve  Cloud  and  Nottingham  Hill.  At 
Andoversford  it  passes  very  near  to  the  Roman  station  of 
Wycombe,  the  remains  of  which  cover  a  considerable  area. 
Near  Salperton  another  camp  was  connected  with  it,  and  it 
is  crossed  by  the  Salt  Way.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Swell  it  passes  through  what,  judging 
from  the  number  of  tumuli,  must  have  been  a  populous 
district  in  pre-historic  times.  But  the  most  remarkable 
connections  with  this  Birdlip-Stow  road  are  two  short  roads  : 
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one  coming  from  Withington  and  joining  it  at  Upper 
Dowdeswell,  and  the  other  (Condicote  Lane)  coming  from 
Eubury  camp,  two  miles  west  of  Stow-on-the- Wold.  Both 
these  roads  are,  from  their  straightness  and  breadth,  almost 
certain  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  and  it  may  therefore 
safely  be  concluded  that  the  Birdlip-Stow  road  is  of  Roman 
date,  and  probably  existed  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

Another  cross-Cotswold  road  was  in  the  last  century  the 
coach  road  from  Cheltenham  to  London.  From  Cheltenham 
it  led  up  Hewlett's  Hill,  through  Whittington  and  Sierford 
(in  both  which  villages  London  milestones  still  exist),  and 
then  across  the  downs,  past  Shipton  Oliffe,  to  the  present 
London  road.  Beyond  Puesdown  it  followed  what  is  now 
a  grass-grown  track  north  of  Hampnett,  past  Norbury  camp, 
and  joined  the  present  London  road  about  a  mile  beyond 
Northleach.  The  Cheltenham  end  of  this  road  is  known  as 
Greenway  Lane,  and  the  Northleach  end  as  the  Green 
Lane. 

The  White  Way  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  one  of 
the  ancient  roads  running  north  from  Cirencester.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chedworth  its  course  cannot  now  be 
traced — a  fact  not  to  be  surprised  at,  seeing  that  the  road 
was  of  little  use  after  the  Romans  left,  and  that  the  famous 
villa  was  for  many  centuries  deep  hidden  in  a  thick  wood. 
North  of  Wycombe  villa  (Andoversford)  a  road  past  Cleeve 
camp  to  Notting  Hill  camp  is  still  called  the  White  Way  ; 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  White  Way 
from  Cirencester,  the  missing  link  being  a  road  which  com- 
municated with  the  Roman  villas  between  Chedworth  and 
Withington. 

The  present  road  from  Cirencester  through  Rend  combe 

and    Colesborne    to    Cheltenham   is    of   modern    date.      But 

almost  parallel  to  it,  as  far  as  the  Seven  Springs,  is  an  old 

trackway   which    passes   the    remarkable   entrenchments    at 

Bagendon,  a  camp  at  North  Cerney,  Combend  Roman  villa, 

and  Norbury  camp;  and  from  Seven  Springs  it  drops  down 

the  escarpment  by  a  disused  track  called  Sandy  Lane,  and 
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thence  crosses  the  bay  in  which  Cheltenham  stands,  and 
climbs  the  opposite  hill  to  Cleeve  camp.  This  valley  road 
still  contains  patches  of  paving,  and  further  evidence  of  its 
Roman  character  may  be  found  in  the  names  Sandy  Lane 
and  Sandford  (through  which  it  passes),  which  probably  are, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  corruption  of  "sarn," 
a  paved  way. 

Of  the  ancient  Cotswold  roads  not  connected  with 
Cirencester,  the  most  important  is  the  Portway,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  marked  on  Mr.  Witts's  archaeological  map 
of  Gloucestershire.  From  the  city  of  Gloucester  it  climbs 
the  escarpment,  and  passes  Kimsbury  camp,  Huddinknoll  en- 
trenchments, and  the  Roman  villas  at  Painswick  and  Brown's 
Hill.  After  crossing  the  Stroud  valley,  it  runs  near  the 
camps  at  Amberley,  Minchinhampton,  and  Hazlewood,  and 
in  its  southern  course  it  is  flanked  by  camps  at  Horton, 
Sodbury,  Dyrham,  Tog  Hill,  and  Freezing  Hill. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Cotswold  roads  remains 
to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  Foss  Way,  which  in  almost  a 
straight  line  runs  from  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Its  Roman  origin  and  character  give  it  an  antiquarian 
interest  greater  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  road  in  the 
county.  But  interest  in  it  has  been  much  increased  by  a 
remarkable  fact  brought  to  public  light  in  the  index-maps  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  recently  issued  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office.  From  Littleton  Drew,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Bath,  to  Stow-on-the-Wold,  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  the  Foss  Way  is  for  almost  its  entire  length 
a  boundary  of  parishes.  South  and  north  of  those  two 
points,  parish  boundaries  cross  it  in  all  directions.  The 
Ermine  Street,  in  its  course  across  Gloucestershire  and 
Wiltshire,  is  a  parish  boundary  for  only  about  half-a-dozen 
miles  ;  and  so  are  all  other  arterial  roads  in  the  two  counties. 

It  would  be  outside  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
any  possible  explanations  why  in  respect  to  parish  boundaries 
the  Foss  Way  should,  across  the  Cotswolds,  differ  from  all 
other  ancient  roads.     But  two  paths  of  enquiry  may  at  any 
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rate  be  suggested.  After  Ceawlin  and  Cuthwine  slew  the 
three  kings  at  the  battle  of  Deorham,  says  the  Chronicle, 
"they  took  three  cities,  Gleawanceaster,  and  Cirenceaster 
and  Bathanceaster."  This  record  points  to  the  probability 
that  in  their  northward  march  the  conquering  Saxons  kept 
to  the  high  grounds  of  the  Cotswolds.  If  so,  the  Foss  Way 
offered  them  an  admirable  line  of  advance,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment that  quickly  followed  it  would  have  been  of  great 
service  in  the  apportionment  of  land  among  the  settlers,  and 
thus  may  originally  have  been  a  parochial  boundary.  In 
support  of  this  theory,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  southernmost 
point  from  which  the  Foss  Way  is  a  parish  boundary  is 
almost  exactly  where  it  is  joined  by  the  direct  road  from 
Deorham. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Foss  Way  was  a 
tribal  as  well  as  a  parochial  boundary.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  Freeman,  the  tribe  of  Hwiccas  occupied 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  a  portion  of  Warwick- 
shire. The  western  boundary  of  their  land  was  the  Severn, 
and  the  southern  boundary  the  Avon.  The  eastern  and 
northern  boundaries  have  never  been  defined.  There  is 
evidence  that  some  land  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Glou- 
cestershire, east  of  the  Foss  Way,  was  at  one  time  Hwiccian 
territory,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in 
that  direction  any  well-marked  line  for  a  tribal  boundary. 
Two  facts  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  Foss 
WTay  was  at  one  time  and  for  some  distance  the  boundary  of 
a  tribe.  In  Words  and  Places,  Dr.  Taylor  lays  stress  on  the 
ethnological  value  of  the  modifications  of  the  Latin  word 
"castra."  In  purely  Saxon  districts,  he  says,  the  form 
"Chester"  is  universal;  in  Anglian  kingdoms  it  becomes 
"caster";  in  Mercia,  which,  though  mainly  Anglian,  was 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  Saxon  influence,  we  find 
"  cester."  As  an  illustration  of  a  sharply-defined  line  of 
demarcation  between  Anglian  and  Saxon  kingdoms,  he  cites 
two  places  on  the  Nen  :  on  the  Anglian  side  of  the  river  is 
Castor,  and  on  the  opposite  (Saxon)  side  is  Chesterton.     It 
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is  at  least  very  suggestive  that  almost  the  only  parish  whose 
boundary  crosses  the  Foss  Way  on  the  Cotswolds  is  Ciren- 
cester, and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Roman  rampart  is  a 
suburb  of  the  town  called  Chesterton.  The  other  note- 
worthy fact  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  Foss  Way  is  a 
tribal  boundary  relates  to  Moreton-in-Marsh.  The  name  of 
this  town  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Moreton-on-the-March — 
that  is,  on  the  boundary.  An  investigation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  line  of  the  Watling  Street  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hwiccas  ; 
but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  paper  on  Cotswold  roads. 


THE    COTSWOLDS    IN    THE    TIME    OF    THE 

ROMANS. 

By   A.   T    MARTIN,   M.A.,   F.S.A. 

The  Cotswolds  are  so  singularly  rich  in  remains  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  that  an  exhaustive  account  of  them  all  would 
fill  a  volume.  It  is  therefore  only  possible  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  more  important  remains. 

In  the  time  of  Claudius  this  district  was  inhabited  by  the 
Brythonic  tribe  called  Boduni  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Dobuni 
by  Ptolemy.  Of  the  social  condition  of  this  tribe  we  know 
but  little.  They  were  probably  less  civilized  than  the  Belgae, 
their  neighbours  on  the  south,  who,  no  doubt,  had  gained  by 
their  comparative  proximity  to  Gaul,  but  they  were  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  possess 
a  coinage  of  their  own.  On  the  inscribed  coins  known  to 
belong  to  this  district  are  the  following  names  :  Bodvoc, 
Antedrigv,  Eisv,  Comvx.  The  explanation  of  the  legends 
Eisv  and  Comvx  has  yet  to  be  found.  Other  coins  found  at 
Radstock  and  Llanthony  (Monmouth)  are  inscribed  vo-corio, 
or  vo-corio-ad,  the  word  corio  possibly  referring  to  Corinium, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Boduni,  among  whom  the  coins  circu- 
lated.1 The  name  Bodvoc,  we  are  told  by  Evans,2  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  tribal  name,  while  Antedrigv 
may  refer  to  the  prince  whose  name  is  found  on  the  coins 
of  the  Eceni,  the  tribe  who  inhabited  the  modern  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  presence  of  this  prince  among 
the  Dobuni  has  yet  to  be  explained,  but  it  is  conjectured 
by    good    authorities3    that    the    Eceni    were   divided   into 

1  Evans,  Coins  of  the  Ancient  B"itons,  pp.  93,  141,  144.       2  Id.,  p.  137. 
3  Cf.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  p.  38;  and  Evans,  Id.,  pp.  492,  493. 
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two  factions,  one  headed  by  Bericos  and  the  other  by 
Antedrigus.  This  Bericos,  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius, 
being  driven  out  of  his  country  by  an  insurrection,  persuaded 
Claudius  to  send  an  army  to  Britain.  "When  this  expedition 
arrived  in  a.d.  43  it  is  possible  that  Antedrigus,  being  driven 
out  of  his  own  country  by  the  faction  of  Bericos,  fled  to 
the  Dobuni  and  organised  resistance  against  the  Romans,  in 
the  same  way  as  Caratacus,the  son  of  Cunobelinus,  afterwards 
organised  the  Silures.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Catuvellauni,  the  subjects  of  Cunobelinus,  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Dobuni  and  Eceni,  were 
for  some  considerable  time  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive 
tribe  of  this  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Dobuni  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  them  when  the  army  of  Aulus  Plautiussent  by 
Claudius  in  a.d.  43  arrived  in  Britain.2  Dion  Cassius  [floruit, 
a.d.  230),  who  is  our  authority  for  this  period,  after  describing3 
how  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Gaul,  when  the  destination  of  the 
expedition  was  made  known,  "  were  highly  enraged,  as  though 
they  were  about  to  make  war  beyond  the  habitable  world," 
says  "  that  they  landed  in  Britain  without  opposition,  because 
the  Britons  not  expecting  their  arrival  had  not  assembled 
1  Hist.  Rom.,  Bk.  lx.  465,  ed.  Stephani. 

2  The  following  table  will  show  how  closely  connected  were  the  princes 
of  this  warlike  tribe  with  the  successive  stages  of  the  Roman  invasion  : — 
CATUVELLAUNI  (from  the  Thames  to  the  Wash). 

Cassivellaunus 

(the  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  54  I. 

Tasciovans 

(probably  grandson  of  above. 
Capital  at  Verulamium. 
Coins  found  dating  as  late  as  B.C.  13). 
I 


Cunobelinus 

(Shakspeare's  Cymbeline. 

Capital  at  Camolodunum. 

Died  between  a.d.  40  and  43. 

Called  Rex  Britannorum 

by  Suetonius). 


I 
Epatticos 

( known  by  coins). 


Adminius 

(surrendered  to  Caligula 

a.d.  40. 
Suetonius,  Caligula,  c.  44). 


Caratacus 

(defeated  by  Plautius  a.d.  43. 

Afterwards  led  the  Silures 

for  seven  years :  taken 

prisoner  to  Rome 

A.D.  50). 

a  Bk.  lx. 


Togodumnos 

(defeated  and  slain  by 

Plautius  a.d.  43). 
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together,  nor  even  when  they  had  arrived  did  they  attack  them, 
but  fled  to  the  marshes  and  woods,  hoping  to  wear  them  out  by 
delay."  Dion  Cassius  goeson  to  relatethat "  Plautius  had  much 
difficulty  in  seeking  them  out,  but  when  he  did  discover  them, 
as  they  were  not  independent  but  subject  to  different  kings, 
he  overcame  first  Cataratacus  (called  Caratacus  by  Tacitus), 
then  Togodumnus,  the  sons  of  Cunobelinus,  who  was  now 
dead.  These  taking  to  flight,  he  brought  a  part  of  the  Boduni, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Catuvellauni,  to  terms  of 
peace.     Here  leaving  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  farther." 

Plautius'  subsequent  movements  seemed  to  have  tended 
towards  the  East ;  for,  after  a  battle  fought  at  the  tidal  portion 
of  the  Thames,  Plautius  sent  for  Claudius,  who  travelling  from 
Ostia  to  Massilia  by  sea,  crossed  Gaul  partly  by  roads  and  partly 
by  rivers,  and  arrived  at  Gesoriacum.1  Hence  crossing  into 
Britain,  he  joined  the  forces  which  awaited  him  near  the 
Thames.  Claudius  then  crossed  the  river  and  took  Camolo- 
dunum,  the  royal  residence  of  Cunobelinus.  After  receiving 
the  submission  of  some  tribes,  he  left  Plautius  to  subdue  the 
remainder,  and  returned  to  Rome.  He  reached  this  city  the 
following  year  (a.d.  44)  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  of 
which  only  sixteen  days  were  spent  in  Britain.  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  most  of  the  hard  work  must  have  been  already 
done  by  Plautius  and  his  able  lieutenant,  Vespasian,  who  was 
afterwards  Emperor.  Suetonius2  indeed  says  that  Claudius 
returned  to  Rome  without  any  battle  or  bloodshed.  Of  the 
fighting  in  Britain  during  the  next  four  years  we  know  no 
details  ;  but  by  a.d.  47  Plautius  and  Vespasian  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Britain.  In  a.d.  50  the  campaign 
against  the  Silures — the  inhabitants  of  Monmouthshire  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Severn — was  begun  by  Ostorius.  It 
therefore  appears  certain  that  the  country  of  the  Boduni  was 
thoroughly  subdued  by  that  time,  and  Gloucester  was  probably 
fortified  as  a  base  against  the  Silures  in  this  year.  From  the 
prominence  of  the  Catuvellauni  and  the  apparent  dependence 
of  the  Boduni,  one  would  infer  that  the  latter  offered  but  little 
1  Suet,  de  Claudio  Caesare,  c.  17.         a  Claudius,  c.  17. 
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opposition.  And  an  examination  of  the  camps  of  the  Cots- 
wolds  would  support  this  inference  ;  for  among  some  fifty  hill 
camps,  there  are  but  three  or  four  that  have  any  claim  to  be 
of  Roman  construction. 

The  camps  whose  plan  conforms  in  any  degree  to  the 
Roman  type  are  Bitton,  Lansdown,  Sodbury  and  Bourton. 
Other  camps,  e.g.  Uleybury,  whose  plan  follows  the  shape  of 
the  hill,  may  possibly  have  been  of  Roman  construction  ;  but 
the  presence  of  coins  is  evidence  of  little  worth,  and  until 
some  further  evidence  is  discovered  it  is  safer  to  reject  the 
theory  that  they  were  Roman  in  origin.  Many  other  camps 
of  British  origin  were  probably  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but 
they  need  not  be  considered  here. 

The  camps  on  the  high  ground  immediately  overlooking 
the  Severn  (Kingsweston  to  Thornbury),  though  possibly 
including  some  of  Roman  construction,  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  But  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
inference  so  often  drawn  that  these  are  the  camps  referred  to 
in  Tacitus  as  the  work  of  Ostorius  is  quite  unsound,  as  the 
reading  of  the  MSS.  is  very  uncertain.  The  ordinary  reading 
is  :  cinctosquc  castris  Antonam  et  Sabrinam  fluvios  cohibcrc  parat 
(Tac.  Ann.,  xii.  31):  for  this  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  proposes  to 
read:  " cunctosque  cis  TrisantoHam,"  &c. ;  and  argues  that  Tri- 
santona  would  be  the  Trent.1  Hence  the  sense  of  the  passage 
is,  that  Ostorius  prepares  to  secure  all  the  country  south  of  a 
line  from  the  Severn  to  the  Trent ;  and  there  is,  if  this  reading 
is  correct,  no  reference  to  the  Avon  or  to  camps. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  identify  the  probable  site  of  the 
garrison  left  by  Plautius  in  a.d.  43.  But  if  this  is  impossible, 
it  is  at  any  rate  worth  while  to  brief!}'  survey  the  above- 
mentioned  camps  and  note  their  position  and  size.  Here  it 
may  be  noted  that  much  aimless  guessing  and  confusion  has 
been  introduced  into  this  subject  by  taking  the  Polybian 
Camp  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  e.g.  one  writer  conjec- 
tures that  the  Sodbury  Camp  could  accommodate  three 
cohorts,  "  according  to  the  Polybian  method."     But  the  fact 

1  See  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  p.  So. 
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is  that  any  camp  in  Britain  would  probably  approximate  to 

the   type   of  camp    described   by  Hyginus.     The    Polybian 

Camp  was  that  existing  150  years  before  Christ,  while  Hyginus 

is   certainly  before  the   reign  of  Caracalla,   a.d.   21  i.1     The 

campaign  of  Plautius  is  therefore  distant  in  time  200  years 

from  the  Polybian  era,  and  cannot  be  more  than   170  years 

from  the  time  of  Hyginus.     The  chief  differences  between  the 

two  camps,  omitting  details  of  internal  arrangement,  are:  (1) 

that  the  earlier  one  was  square,  and  the  latter  oblong  with 

rounded  corners;  (2)  that  in  the  latter  troops  were  much  more 

crowded, — indeed,    the    camp    of   Hyginus,    though    smaller 

than  the  camp  of  Polybius,   accommodated  twice  as  many 

men ;    (3)   that    the    ditch   and    rampart   had   become  much 

slighter  in  the  later  camp.       It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 

assert  what  was  the  normal  camping  arrangement  in  a.d.  43.- 

1  Mommsen  and  Marquardt,  Handbuch  dev  Romischen  Alter thumer, 

vol.  v.,  p.  601. 

2  Mr.  Bellows  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  his  interesting  and 
able  paper  on  "Roman  Gloucester"  (Proceedings  Cotswold  Nat.  Field  Club, 
vol.  vi.),  and  therefore  his  attempted  identification  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  camp  is  completely  vitiated.  Moreover,  he  has  failed  to  notice 
an  arrangement  common  to  both  the  camp  of  Polybius  and  the  camp  of 
Hyginus;  viz.,  that  while  the  Praetorian  and  Decuman  gates  were  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  rear  faces  respectively,  the  Portae  Principals 
Sinistra  and  Dextra  were  not  in  the  centre  of  the  flanks  :  they  were  always 
nearer  the  front  of  the  camp,  as  the  following  diagram  will  show :  — 

u 

"3 

flj  In   the    Polybian 

Camp  the  distance 
from  the  Porta  Sinis- 
tra and  Dextra  to  the 
front  face  was  one- 
third  of  the  length 
of  the  face  :  in  the 
camp  of  Hyginus  it 
was  rather  more,  but 

2  less  than  half. 

*-> 
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<u 
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This  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  plan  of  Glevum  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  this  arrangement  ;  the  east  and  west  gates  being 
nearer  the  north  than  the  south  front  by  90  yards.  From  this  we  must 
infer  that  the  north  gate  was  the  Porta  Praetoria  ;  and  indeed,  inasmuch 
as  the  Severn  protected  the  west  side,  it  is  the  north  side  which  was 
really  most  open  to  an  attack  by  the  Silures. 


P.  Praetoria  ,  P.  Decumana 
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This  much  is  clear,  that  Glevum  approximates  in  shape  to 
the  later  camp,  as  do  also  the  majority  of  the  few  earthworks 
that  have  any  claim  to  be  Roman.     This  will  be  seen  from 


the  following  table 
Camp. 


Dimensions. 


Area. 


i.  As  described  by  652  x652  yds.    88  acres.    Held  2  legions 


and    Socii 
16,800     foot, 
1,800  horse. 

Held  3   legions 

and  supplement  a 
-  41,000  men. 


Polybius    (about 
150  B.C.) 

2.  As  described  by  747  x524  yds.    81  acres. 
Hyginus. 

3.  Glevum    (Glou-  510  x435  yds.    46  acres, 
cester). 

4.  Bourton-on-the-  530  x530  yds.    58  acres. 
Water. 

5.  Little  Sodbury.  293  x193  yds.  12  acres. 

6.  Lansdown.  140  x    58  yds.  1.7  acres. 

7.  Bitton.  100  x  100  yds.  2  acres. 

8.  Hempstead.  200  x110  yds.  4.5  acres. 

The  measurements  are  taken  from  the  following  sources : 
Nos.  1  and  2  from  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Antiq.,  taking  the 
Roman  foot  as  .97  of  the  English  ;  No.  3  from  Bellow's  plan, 
Proc.  Cotsivold  Nat.  Field  Club,  vol.  6,  and  Ordnance  Survey 
six-inch  maps;  No.  4,  O.S.  six-inch;  No.  5,  Mr.  Witts'  plan 
vol.  8  of  these  Transactions,  p.  74  ;  No.  6,  O.S.  six-inch  ;  Nos.  7 
and  8  from  Mr.  Playne's  paper,  Proc.  Cots.  Nat.  Field  Club, 
vol.  6,  pp.  231  and  227.  The  measurements  from  the  O.S. 
maps  give  approximately  the  internal  area. 

Bitton  is  five  miles  north-west  of  Bath.  Lansdown  and 
Sodbury  are  on  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Cotswolds. 
Bourton  Camp  is  on  comparatively  low  ground  east  of  the 
Foss  Way,  and  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  the  Cotswolds. 
Hempstead  is  one  mile  south-west  of  Gloucester  on  the  low 
ground,  and  is  only  added  here  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Lansdown  is 
very  small :  its  proportions  are  moreover  unusual,  and  if  it  is 
a  military  work  it  may  possibly  have  been  constructed  to  cut 
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off  the  retreat  of  a  small  British  force  in  the  camp  at  the  edge 
The  distance  between  the  two  camps  is  only  300  3'ards;  but 
otherwise  their  relative  position  has  a  curious  resemblance 
to  the  position  of  Caesar's  second  camp  and  the  camp  of 
Ariovistus  immediately  before  the  defeat  of  the  German 
army.  Bitton  is  probably  a  camp  or  station  on  the  road 
from  Bath  to  the  Severn,  and  may  belong  to  a  later  period. 
The  line  of  advance  of  Plautius  must  necessarily  have  been 
from  a  direction  somewhere  between  east  and  south,  but  his 
exact  route  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Professor 
Huebner  supposes  that  he  landed  at  Southampton,  and  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  Winchester  and  Silchester.  All  this 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  hazard  another,  we  can  imagine  that  the  Roman  army 
advanced  from  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  crossed  the  Avon  near 
Bath,  and  after  scaling  Lansdown  proceeded  northward 
along  the  escarpment  of  the  hills,  the  scenes  of  successive 
combats  being  marked  by  the  camps  at  Lansdown  and  Sod- 
bury,  and  that  when  Plautius,  having  subdued  the  Dobuni, 
marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the  camp  at  Bourton 
was  the  place  where  he  left  a  garrison  to  secure  the  country 
in  his  rear.  The  camp  at  Bourton  would  certainly  have 
accommodated  a  legion  with  its  supplemented,  while  the  Sod- 
bury  Camp  would  have  held  a  very  much  smaller  force. 
Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
Bourton  Camp,  owing  to  the  presence  of  flints  in  the  enclosed 
area,  but  this  may  only  mean  that  the  site  had  already  been 
occupied  by  British  forces.  The  marks  of  this  camp  have 
been  largely  obliterated,  but  its  dimensions,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  recovered  from  Rudder  and  other  historians,  and  its 
rounded  corners  point  strongly  to  a  Roman  origin.  In  any 
case  the  army  of  Plautius  must  have  conquered  and  held  the 
Cotswolds  before  finally  descending  into  the  plain  between 
the  hills  and  the  Severn.  The  plain  was  probably  occupied 
by  Silures.  When  these  were  in  their  turn  attacked,  their 
retreat  would  have  been  northward  and  westward  across  the 
Severn,  and  the  foundation  of  Glevum  would  have  effectively 
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secured  this  vale  country  from  their  attacks.  The  Sodhury 
Camp  is  close  to  the  British  Camp  at  Horton,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  had,  as  was  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Lansdown 
Camp,  a  tactical  connection  with  it.  It  is  impossible  how- 
ever to  say  more  than  that  these  camps  must  have  played 
their  part  in  the  subjugation  of  the  district,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  Legion  at  Glevum,  which  Professor 
Huebner  puts  as  early  as  a.d.  50,  no  doubt  marked  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  of  resistance  as  far  as  the  Cotswolds 
are  concerned. 

Of  the  subsequent  period  of  occupation  and  administration, 
a  period  which  lasted  till  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
troops,  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Cirencester,  the  great  roads 
and  the  numerous  villas  are  the  chief  remains.  The  roads 
have  been  already  dealt  with  in  another  paper.  Bath  is 
rather  outside  the  district  under  discussion,  and  Cirencester, 
the  Corinium  of  Ptolemy,  is  too  rich  in  remains  to  be  dealt 
with  fully  in  this  paper.  But  it  is  worth  while  perhaps  to 
remark  that  the  shape  of  the  area  included  within  the  walls 
of  Bath,  which  Scarth  says  was  pentagonal,  seems  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  in  the  first  instance  a  military  camp.  The 
shape,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  a 
British  city,  and  the  diagrams  to  the  works  of  the  Agrimensores 
afford  many  instances  of  Roman  cities  of  an  irregular  shape.1 
The  inscriptions  found  at  Bath  afford  evidence  that  it  was 
established  before  the  close  of  the  first  century'-,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  resorted  thither  to  find  in  its  hot- 
springs  a  cure  for  their  ailments.  Inscriptions  ot  a  votive 
character  show  that  in  many  cases  the  waters  were  efficacious. 
Cirencester,  the  Corinium  of  Ptolemy,  was  rectangular  in 
shape  ;  but  its  size,  240  acres,  and  the  absence  of  tiles  or 
other  military  remains  afford  evidence  that  its  origin  was  not 
of  a  military  nature.  Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Dobuni ;  but  this  is  no  evidence  that  it  occupied  the  site  of 
an  earlier  British  city,  though  this  may  possibly  have  been 

1  See  Die  Schriften  der  Romischen  Fcldmesscr  Lachmann  and  Rudorff,  vol.  i. 
2  See  Corpus  Inscr.  Latin.,  vol.  vii.  36. 
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the  case.  The  inscriptions  preserved  are  not  numerous  ;  but 
two,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.1 

The  coins  found,  as  recorded  by  Buckman  and  Newmarch, 
also  point  to  an  eatly  date  for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as 
specimens  have  been  found  of  all  the  early  emperors,  with 
the  exception  of  course  of  Otho,  from  Augustus  onwards. 
It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  number  of  coins  found  of 
each  reign  is  unrecorded.  In  the  museum  is  preserved  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  Roman  or  Romano-British 
antiquities. 

The  Cotswolds  are  unusually  rich  in  remains  of  Roman 
villas,  though,  unfortunately,  but  few  have  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Mr.  Witts  records  some  twenty  in  his  Archaeo- 
logical Handbook  to  Gloucestershire.  But  there  are  certainly 
many  others ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fresh  investigations 
may  throw  more  light  on  these  records  of  Romano-British 
life.  The  distribution  of  the  villas,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Witts, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  and  from  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  grouped  along  well 
ascertained  lines  of  Roman  communication.  In  many  cases 
the  records  of  the  excavations  are  too  slight  to  afford  much 
indication  as  to  date ;  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
coins  tends  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth.  The  villa  at  Bourton  may  possibly  date  back 
to  the  time  of  Verus,  a.d.  161-169,  and  coins  of  Hadrian 
(a.d.  1 17-138)  and  Lucilla,  the  wife  of  Verus,  have  been 
found  at  Woodchester  ;  though  here  again  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  coins  found  belong  to  the  next  century.  Fine 
pavements  have  been  discovered  at  Chedworth,  Withington, 
Witcombe  and  Woodchester,  those  at  the  latter  being 
among  the  finest  in  England. 

Other  villas,  e.g.  those  at  Cherington  and  Dryhill,  seem  to 
have  had  no  pavements,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  importance, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  only  farm  buildings  or  factories 

1  Corpus  Inscr,  Lathi.,  vol.  vii.  66,  68. 
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of  some  kind.  The  remains  at  Chedworth  are  unusually 
fine,  and  exhibit  some  features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
On  some  fragments  of  stone  the  Christian  monogram  may  be 
seen,  and  on  another  the  word  PRASIATA,  which  some  have 
identified  with  the  name  Prasutagus,  the  husband  of  Boadicea. 
But  this  is  hardly  more  probable  than  the  conjecture  of  the 
late  Mr.  Scarth,  who  saw  in  this  word  a  reference  to  the 
Prasina  F actio  in  the  Circus  at  Rome.  A  range  of  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  the  villa  is  supposed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Fox1 
to  have  been  part  of  an  establishment  for  fulling  cloth.  If 
this  conjecture  is  correct,  it  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  trade  in  cloth  which  still  flourishes  in  the 
Cotswolds. 

Tiles  have  been  found  at  Listercombe  Bottom,  rather 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  villa,  bearing  the 
letters  ARVIRI  or  ARVERI."  In  these  Mr.  Scarth  saw  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Arviragus  of  Juvenal  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
But  stronger  evidence  than  these  tiles  afford  is  required  to 
establish  the  reality  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  Geoffrey's 
romance.3 

The  extent  of  this  villa,  the  height  of  its  walls,  and  the 
care  with  which  the  many  interesting  objects  discovered 
have  been  preserved  give  it  a  unique  position  among  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  the  county. 

The  villa  at  Witcombe,  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Ermin  Street,  after  it  descends  the  escarpment  of  the  Cots- 
wolds in  its  course  towards  Gloucester,  exhibits  a  range  of 
buildings  which  have  been  conjectured  to  be  stables.  It  is 
supposed  that  it  was  a  posting  establishment,  and  its  position 
would  certainly  fit  in  with  this  theory.  But  further  evidence 
is  required  before  this  interesting  conjecture  can  be  definitely 
accepted. 

1  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xliv.  2  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.,  vol.  vii.  1236. 

8  See  Proc.  Clifton  Antic/.  Club,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60. 


COTSWOLD      IN      SAXON     TIMES. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Banwell. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  shew  how  that  part  of 
Romanised  Britain  which  is  now  the  Cotswold  country 
became  first  a  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  then  a  sub-kingdom  of  the  Mercian  realm  into 
which  it  was  at  length  absorbed,  and  finally  a  part  of  the 
shire  of  Gloucester ;  and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  the 
development  of  the  life  of  the  district  in  Church  and  State. 

The  West  Saxon  dominion  was  founded,  and  grew  up 
under  the  power  of  Cerdic,  his  son  Cynric,  and  his  grand- 
sons Ceawlin,  Cuthwulf,  and  Cutha,  sons  of  Cynric ;  and  the 
point  from  which  it  spread  was  Southampton  Water. 

In  495  the  Ealdormen  Cerdic  and  Cynric  came  to  Britain 
with  five  ships;  they  came  again  in  508;  in  519  they  were 
recognised  as  kings  of  the  West  Saxons ;  in  530  they 
conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  534  Cerdic  died. 

After  a  long  interval,  probably  spent  in  consolidating  his 
power,  Cynric  captured  Old  Sarum  in  552.  That  it  had 
taken  nearly  sixty  years  to  win  the  thirty  miles  of  country 
between  Old  Sarum  and  the  sea  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
severity  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Britons 
were  no  such  weaklings  as  some  have  supposed. 

In  four  years  more  Cynric  had  swept  across  Salisbury 
plain,  and  in  556  he  and  his  son  Ceawlin,  advancing  by  the 
Ermine  Street,  which  runs  to  Cirencester  from  Silchester  and 
Winchester,  fought  against  the  Britons  at  Beran-byrig,  no 
doubt  Barbury,  the  camp  on  the  north-west  of  the  plain, 
whose  fir-trees  are  plainly  seen  above  Swindon  Station.    For 
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twenty  years  there  was  no  further  advance  in  this  direction. 
But  in  568  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  drove  King  Ethelbert  back 
into  Kent,  no  doubt  taking  Surrey  into  Wessex  ;  and  in  571 
Cuthwulf  fought  at  Bedford  and  captured  Lenbury,  Ayles- 
bury, Benson  and  Eynsham,  carrying  the  West  Saxon 
boundary  far  north  of  the  Thames,  so  as  to  include  at  any 
rate  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  Bedfordshire,  Buckingham- 
shire and  Oxfordshire.  And  then  the  advance  towards  the 
north-west  was  resumed,  the  intention,  no  doubt,  being  to 
reach  the  western  sea,  exactly  as  the  Danes  seized  Gloucester 
in  the  winter  of  877  for  the  same  purpose,  though  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  it. 

But  the  campaign  would  be  an  arduous  one ;  for  the 
district  was  protected  by  the  three  great  fortresses  of 
Cirencester,  Bath  and  Gloucester,  of  which  Cirencester  was 
by  far  the  most  important  city  in  Western  Britain,  and 
indeed  was  probably  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  with  the  exception  of  York,  London  and  Colchester. 
Gloucester  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  Bath  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  The  three  fortresses,  moreover,  were 
connected  by  excellent  roads,  so  that  the  Britons  could  most 
readily  unite  their  forces.  Probably  the  task  was  the  most 
difficult  that  the  West  Saxons  had  undertaken  since  Cerdic 
and  Cynric  had  landed  eighty-two  years  before. 

It  seems  likely  that  Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin  advanced 
from  Wanborough  or  Barbury  nearly  due  west  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  off  Bath,  and  thus  by  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon  securing  a  passage  from  the 
Chalk  downs  to  the  Severn  sea.  But  whatever  their 
intention  was  they  found  the  Britons  waiting  for  them,  for 
three  kings,  Commagil,  Condidan,  and  Farinmagil,  no  doubt 
the  rulers  of  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  had  com- 
bined their  forces.  The  battle  which  took  place  at  Dyrham 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  amid  the  ramparts 
which  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  very  edge  of  Cotswold,  was 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  the  history  of  our  nation  ;  the 
three  kings  were  slain,  the  three  cities  were  taken,  the  West 
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Welsh  were  for  ever  cut  off  from  their  brethren  west  of 
Severn  and  in  Strathclyde,  and  the  doom  of  the  British 
dominion  was  finally  sealed. 

Seven  years  later,  in  584,  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  made  a 
further  advance,  and  fought  against  the  Britons  at  Fethan- 
lea.  Cutha  was  slain,  and  the  Chronicles  relate  that 
"Ceawlin  took  many  towns  and  spoils  innumerable,  and 
wrathful  he  thence  returned  to  his  own."  Clearly  the  battle 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  wealth  and  territory  to  the  West 
Saxons,  which  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  leader's  life. 
The  contest  was  evidently  keenly  fought,  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  had  access  to  authorities  no  longer  extant, 
relates  that  the  Saxons  had  already  taken  to  flight,  but  that 
Ceawlin  having  rallied  them  led  them  on  to  victory.1 

The  locality  of  Fethanleah  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  word  itself  is  no  guide;  it  means  simply  "the  field  of 
the  army,"  and  is  such  a  name  as  "Battlefield,"  near 
Shrewsbury,  where  Prince  Henry  overcame  Hotspur.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not,  as  most  of  the  older  writers  thought, 
Fretherne,  in  Domesday  Fridovne ;  for  Fretherne  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  territory  that  must  have  passed  after  the  battle 
of  Dyrham,  and  the  presence  of  the  letter  v  in  Fretherne 
presents  an  insuperable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  identity 
of  that  name  with  Fethanleah.  Nor  in  spite  of  the  great 
authority  of  Dr.  Guest  do  I  believe  it  is  represented  by 
Faddiley  in  Cheshire.2  Faddiley  is  fully  eighty  miles  from 
Gloucester  ;  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Ceawlin  would  have 
been  permitted  to  penetrate  so  far  into  a  hostile  country; 
and  although  the  Chronicles  distinctly  assert  that  the  battle 
at  Fethanleah  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  West  Saxon 
territory,  there  is  no  trace  at  all  of  West   Saxon  influence 

1  Pugnatum  est  autem  perniciose  et  horribiliter  utrinque :  Cuthwine 
gravi  multitudine  oppressus,  prostratus  et  occisus  est.  Victi  sunt  igitur 
Angli  et  fugse  dati  :  rex  tamen  Ceaulin,  rursus  reparato  exercitu,  cum 
fugam  sui  abjurassent,  tandem  prcelio  victores  vicit.  Note  that  Henry 
gives  the  name  of  the  slain  leader  as  Cuthwine. 

2  Arclnvological  Journal,  xix.,   198. 
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north  of  the  Forests  of  Wyre  and  Arden.  I  believe  that  the 
district  afterwards  known  civilly  as  the  Huiccian  realm,  and 
ecclesiastically  as  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  represented  the 
extent  of  Ceawlin's  conquest  after  the  battles  of  Dyrham  and 
Fethanleah,  and  that  if  ever  the  site  of  Fethanleah  is  fixed, 
it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district. 

The  ancient  Diocese  of  Worcester,  which  no  doubt  marks 
the  extent  of  Huiccian  dominion  in  680  when  the  See 
was  founded,  consisted  of  Worcestershire  and  parts  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire.  It  did  not  contain 
Gloucestershire  west  of  the  Severn  and  the  Leadon ;  the 
Forest  Deanery  was  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford  till  the 
foundation  of  the  See  of  Gloucester  in  1540,  and  it  remained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  till 
1836.  This  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  Forest  did  not 
become  West  Saxon  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  ;  and  that  when  it  did  pass  from  the  power  of 
the  Welsh  it  was  at  first  reckoned  to  pertain  to  Hereford 
rather  than  to  Gloucester.  Bath  was  certainly  Huiccian  till 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  far 
south  of  the  Avon  its  territory  extended  ;  whether,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  the  Wansdyke,  or  as  Dr.  Guest  thought1 — 
and  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by  Mr.  Freeman — to  the 
Axe,  or,  as  seems  to  me  most  likely,  only  to  the  Avon  (Bath 
being  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  south,  as  Gloucester  was  on 
the  west),  is  quite  uncertain,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  quite  immaterial. 

About  one-third  of  Warwickshire  was  also  Huiccian, 
the  boundary-line  running  from  south-east  to  north-west : 
Solihull,  Leamington  Priors,  and  Southam  being  in  the 
ancient  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  while  Henley-in- Arden,  Warwick 
and  Kineton  were  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester. 

The  Huiccians  were  the  descendants  of  the  West  Saxons 
who  colonised  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Severn  Valley  after  the 
two  great  victories  of  Ceawlin  ;  and  to  this  day  the  district 
is  divided  after  the  West-Saxon  fashion  into  Tithings  rather 

1  A rchaological  Journal,  xvi.,   105. 
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than  Townships,  and  the  Gloucestershire  speech  both  in 
idiom  and  intonation  is  West-Saxon  rather  than  Mercian, 
though  twelve  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
Huiccians  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Mercian  King 
Penda. 

Thus,  then,  we  think  of  the  territory  conquered  by 
Ceawlin  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  forests  of  Wyre  and 
Arden  ;  on  the  east  approximately  by  the  present  boundaries 
of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  at  any  rate  by 
Wychwood  Forest,  called  in  a  deed  purporting  to  date  from 
841  "  Huicceuudu";1  on  the  south  probably  by  the  Avon, 
possibly  by  the  Axe  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Severn,  Leadon, 
the  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  Teme. 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  Fethanleah,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  781  King  Offa  granted  that  the  land  of 
xvii.  "manentes" — xii.  in  Homtune  and  v.  in  Faehhaleah — 
should  be  free  from  all  royal  taxes  and  dues.  Homtune  is 
no  doubt  Bishop's  Hampton,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  In 
966  St.  Oswald  granted  to  his  "compater"  Eadric  three 
"  mansas "  in  three  separate  places — at  Eanulfstune,  at 
Upper  Stratford,  and  at  Fachanleage.  And  again  in  969 
the  same  Prelate  granted  to  yEtheleard  land  at  Tidinctune 
and  at  Faccanlea.2  The  Old  English  t  and  c  are  so  much 
alike  in  form  that  Fethanleah  might  easily  pass  by  errors  of 
copyists  into  Faehhaleah,  Fachanleag  and  Faccanlea. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  land  denoted  by  the  three  latter 
names  is  mentioned  in  close  connection  with  Stratford, 
Eanulfstune  and  Tidinctune,  and  in  the  same  grant  with  a 
Hampton.  If  now  the  sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Map  be  ex- 
amined which  contains  Stratford-on-Avon,  Bishop's  Hampton 
is  seen  lying  about  four  miles  to  the  east  on  the  Avon,  whilst 
Alveston  and  Tiddington  lie  between  the  two  places.  No 
place-name  akin  to  Fethanleah  is  apparent ;  possibly,  how- 
ever, a  careful  examination  by  those  familiar  with  the  district 
might    bring   some  such  name  to   light.      It   is    also   worth 

1  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  432.     This  authority  is  referred  to  as  C.  S. 
2  C.  S.,  239,  1182,  1232. 
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noting  that  in  985  St.  Oswald  granted  to  Eadric  five 
"  mansas  '  at  Tidantun,  and  that  the  land-boundaries 
mention  Strafford  and  Eanulfestune.1 

If  we  suppose  Fethanleah  to  lie  near  Stratford-on-Avon, 
we  should  think  that  the  district  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ceawlin  after  the  battle  of  Dyrham  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  that  when  in  584 
Ceawlin  and  Cutha  made  a  further  advance  northwards  they 
were  met  on  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  that  the  territory  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  West  Saxons  after  the  battle 
was  that  which  lay  between  the  Avon  and  the  Forests  of 
Wyre  and  Arden.  This  would  contain  the  many  towns  and 
supply  the  innumerable  spoils  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  the  district  was  settled. 
We  are  sure  at  any  rate  that  it  was  fully  occupied  by  the 
West  Saxons  before  its  conquest  by  Penda  fifty  or  seventy 
years  later,  otherwise  the  speech  of  the  district  would  not 
have  been  so  completely  West  Saxon  as  it  is,  and  we  should 
find  Townships  mingled  with  Tithings  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  do  find  them.  And  the  Saxon  settlement  evidently 
meant  that  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  Britons,  at  any 
rate  as  an  independent  race. 

An  examination  of  the  place-names  of  Gloucestershire 
makes  this  point  quite  clear.2  The  rivers  almost  all  retained 
their  ancient  names,  as  the  following  table  shews  :  — 

*  Severn  *  Thames 

*  Little  Avon  *  Churn 

*  Cam  *  Coin 

*  Frome  *  Leach 
Leadon  Windrush 
Chelt  *  Evenlode 

*  Avon  (Bristol)  *  Avon  (Stratford) 
Boyd  *  Stour 

1  K.  C.  D.     DCLI. 

2  Two  papers  by  Professor  Earle,  in  the  Archaological  Journal,  on  this 
subject  are  worthy  of  careful  study  :  xviii.,  342,  and  xix.,  50. 
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*  Frome  *  Isborne 

Leadon  Washborne 

Carant 

Those  marked  *  retained  their  ancient  names;  the 
Evenlode  and  the  Isborne,  however,  only  with  a  Saxon 
termination. 

Windrush  (A.S.  Wenvisc)  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  and 
Washborne  (A.S.  Waseborne,  Wasc  mud,  dirt),  muddy  brook, 
is  a  most  suitable  Saxon  appellation.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  Saxon  names  which  have  since  perished  were 
at  one  time  applied  to  some  of  these  streams;  thus  the  Coin 
at  Andoversford  was  in  a  deed  dated  c.  736  called  Tillath, 
and  in  one  dated  774  Tillnoth ;  while  in  718  Evenlode  was 
entitled  Bladaen,  and  in  949  Blcsdene,1  a  name  which  has 
survived  in  Bledington.  In  each  case  the  ancient  river- 
name  reasserted  itself,  but  for  British  names  of  dwelling 
places  there  was  no  second  life. 

In  a  few  cases  also  names  relating  to  natural  features  of 
the  ground  have  survived.  Cotswold  is  frequently  taken  to 
be  a  name  compounded  of  the  British  Coed,  or  wood,  and 
the  Saxon  Weald,  which,  as  in  the  name  Andvedesweald, 
the  great  forest  in  the  north  of  Sussex,  bears  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Cotswold  would  mean,  both  in  the  tongue 
of  the  Britons  and  their  conquerors,  the  Forest ;  and  Codmoor 
Wood,  near  Bibury,  may  be  the  last  dwindling  remnant, 
both  in  name  and  thing,  of  the  Coed  mawr,  or  Great  Wood, 
which  overspread  the  hill  country  in  days  long  gone  by. 
Colesborne  Pen,  long  supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  of 
Cotswold,  keeps  its  British  name ;  but  Cleeve  Cloud,  to 
which  the  supremacy  really  belongs,  is  Saxon  in  both  its 
elements.  Quite  a  little  group  of  British  names — Penpole, 
Penpark,  Compton,  and  Coombe — are  found  near  Westbury- 
on-Trym  ;  and,  indeed,  Coombe  alone  or  in  combination  is 
not  an  uncommon  name  in  the  Cotswold  valleys.  Coombe 
in    Wotton-under-Edge,    Stinchcombe,    Sheepscombe,   Wit- 

1  C.  S.,  156,  217,  139,  882. 
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combe,  Rendcombe,  YVinchcombe,  Compton  and  other  like 
names  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  only  spots  where  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  could  retain  a 
local  habitation,  and  even  the  shadow  of  a  name,  lay  in  the 
valleys  and  clefts  of  the  hills.  So  far  as  I  know,  Cam  and 
Icomb  are  the  only  two  purely  British  village  names  that 
survive. 

The  Saxon  settler  was  no  dweller  within  the  walls  of 
towns,  and  Gloucester  and  Cirencester  might  retain  their 
ancient  names  for  all  he  cared  ;  and  even  though  the  health- 
giving  hot  springs  of  Akemannesceaster  interested  him 
sufficiently  to  lead  him  to  call  it  The  Bath,  the  old  name  was 
not  forgotten.  The  Coronation  song  of  King  Edgar  records 
how  he  was — 

"  Hallowed  to  king 

At  that  old  fortress 

Acemannesceaster : 

The  island-heroes  also 

By  another  name 

Call  it  Bath." 

Sometimes,  as  at  Frocester  and  Woodchester,  the  fact  of 
the  old  settlement  is  preserved  in  the  later  name;  but  more 
often  as  the  conquerors  chose  for  their  new  homes  those 
spots  in  the  open  country,  by  the  forest,  or  at  the  river, 
which  pleased  them  best,  they  called  their  lands  by  their 
own  names.1  And  the  occupation  was  not  a  peaceful  one. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  on  Cotswold,  as  before  Hengist  in 
Kent,  the  Welsh  fled  from  the  Angles  like  fire ;  that  as 
when  JEWa.  and  Cissa  besieged  Anderida  and  not  a  Briton 
was  left  alive,  so  in  our  hills  and  vales  the  only  alternatives 
for  the  Britons  were  death  and  slavery.  Mr.  C.  Moore,  in  a 
paper  read  on  March  10th,  1869,  has  shewn  that  subsequently 

1  Nullas  Germanorum  populis  urbes  habitari  satis  notum  est ;  ne 
pati  quidam  inter  se  junctas  sedes.  Colunt  discreti  ac  diversi,  ut  fons, 
at  campus,  ut  nemus  placuit.  Vicos  locant  non  in  nostrum  morem 
connexis  et  cohaerentibus  sedificiis ;  suam  quisque  domum  spatio  cir- 
cumdat,  sive  adversus  casus  ignis  remedium,  sive  inscitia  asdificandi. 
(Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  16.) 
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to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Bath  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  a  period  elapsed  during  which  the  city  was 
deserted,  and  when  its  site  was  converted  into  a  swamp  ; 
since  the  extensive  foundations  of  Roman  buildings,  on  the 
site  of  the  new  hotel  and  elsewhere,  are  covered  up  by 
mud,  vegetable  remains,  and  driftwood ;  the  deposit  in  some 
instances  being  almost  converted  into  peat,  and  containing 
many  mammalian  remains.1  Mr.  Medland,  in  his  paper  on 
the  "  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Remains  on  the  Site  of  the 
Tolsey  at  Gloucester,"  writes:  "There  were  plentiful  evi- 
dences that  the  Forum  had  been  burnt  down  :  the  stones 
from  the  walls  were  reddened,  and  charred  wood  was  found, 
together  with  innumerable  fragments  of  Roman  roofing 
tiles."  -  Cirencester  lay  waste  for  so  long  a  time  that  its  site 
became  utterly  desolate,  and  the  very  streets  as  they  now  are 
lie  on  quite  different  lines  from  those  of  the  Roman  city ; 
while  the  frequent  marks  of  fire  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
villas  testify  to  the  method  of  their  destruction.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  words  of  Gildas,  paraphrased  by  Bede 
(H.  E.,  i.,  xv.),  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of 
the  district: — "Public  as  well  as  private  structures  were 
overturned  ;  the  priests  were  everywhere  slain  before  the 
altars ;  the  prelates  and  the  people,  without  any  respect  of 
persons,  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  ;  nor  was  there 
any  to  bury  those  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  slaughtered. 
Some  of  the  miserable  remainder,  being  taken  in  the 
mountains,  were  slaughtered  in  heaps.  Others,  spent  with 
hunger,  came  forth  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  enemy 
for  food,  being  destined  to  undergo  perpetual  servitude,  if 
they  were  not  killed  even  on  the  spot.  Some  with  sorrowful 
hearts  fled  beyond  the  seas.  Others,  continuing  in  their  own 
country,  led  a  miserable  life  among  the  woods,  rocks,  and 
mountains,  with  scarcely  enough  food  to  sustain  life,  and 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  their  last." 

1  Proceedings   of  the   Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club, 
Vol.  ii,  No.  1,  p    42. 

2  Transactions,  Vol.  xix.,  p.   154. 
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To  our  forefathers  the  remnant  of  the  Britons  must  have 
been  as  the  outcasts  described  by  the  old  Hebrew  poet1 :  — 

"  For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary; 
Fleeing  into  the  wilderness  in  former  time 

desolate  and  waste. 
Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  hushes, 
And  juniper  roots  for  their  meat. 
They  were  driven  from  among  men, 
(They  cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief;) 
To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of  the  valleys, 
In  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks. 
Among  the  bushes  they  brayed ; 
Under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  together. 
Children  of  fools,  yea  children  of  base  men  : 
They  were  viler  than  the  earth." 

British  heathenism  may  have  left  its  mark  in  the  name 
Lydney,  which  possibly  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  god 
Nudens,  Nodons  or  Nodens,  under  its  Welsh  form  Nudd  or 
Lludd ;  British  Christianity  perished  and  left  nothing  behind 
save  a  doubtful  tombstone  found  at  Sea-Mills,  four  stones 
marked  with  the  Christian  monogram  found  at  Chedworth, 
and  a  few  tiles  marked  I.H.S. 

Thus  did  our  forefathers  make  a  solitude  of  Cotswold  so 
far  as  its  ancient  inhabitants  were  concerned,  and  settle  down 
in  peace  and  heathendom. 

The  following  fragment,  which  is  contained  in  the  Exeter 
Book,2  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  vigour 
and  beauty,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
pieces  of  Old  English  poetry  which  are  not  either  battle- 
pieces  or  on  a  sacred  subject.  It  can  only  refer  to  Bath,  for 
Bath  is  the  only  fortified  place  in  England  that  contained 
hot  springs.  And  no  doubt  it  referred  to  Bath  as  ruined  by 
Ceawlin  ;  but  what  is  true  of  Bath  would  have  been  equally 
true  of  Cirencester,  or  of  Chester,  or  of  Anderida,  or  of  any 
other  British  fortress  which  was  captured  by  our  forefathers 

1  Job  xxx.,  3 — 8. 

-  Codex  Exoniensis.     Edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.    London,  William 
Pickering,   1842,  pp.  476 — 478. 
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and  left  waste  and  desolate.  Other  translations  of  the  poem 
are  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis,  and  by- 
Professor  Earle  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  for  1872,  and  in  the  Academy  of  July 
1 2th,  1884:— 

Strange  is  this  wall  of  stone 

The  Weird  Sisters  shattered  it 

Broke  through  the  City-stead 

Giants'  work  perishes. 

Ruined  are  the  roofs 

Tottering  the  towers 

Hoar  gate  turrets  marred 

Their  mortar  decayed 

Their  battlements  scattered 

Shorn  fallen 

Undermined  from  old  time. 

Earth's  grip  keepeth 

Its  mighty  builders 

Aged  and  gone 

The  strong  of  grasp  fallen 

Till  a  hundred  yEons 

Of  mankind  are  passed. 

Often  this  wall  hath  seen 

(Red-stained  and  hoar) 

Chief  after  chief 

Rir.e  up  when  foes  stormed. 

Lofty  and  wide  it  fell 

And  falleth  yet. 


Swiftly  the  vigorous 

Artisan  smote 

The  metal  in  rings 

The  wise  craftsmen  bound 

The  tree-stocks  *  with  clamps 

Most  wondrously  together. 

Bright  were  the  City  halls 

Bath  palaces  many 

With  high  fretted  pinnacles. 

1  "  Weal-walan  are  the  upright  tree-stocks  in  a  timbern  house.  The 
same  word  indicates  horizontally-built  timbers  in  a  ship's  gunwale."  Earle.. 
Land-charters  and  Saxonic  Documents,  p.  462. 
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Mighty  the  war-shout 

Many  the  mead-hall 

Of  melody  full 

Till  the  strong  Weird  Sisters 

Overthrew  all ; 

The  wide  walls  perished. 

Then  came  the  evil  days 

Death  consumed  all 

Their  men  of  renown. 

Their  high  fort  became 

Desolate  heaps, 

Perished  their  town. 

Their  hosts  in  captivity1 

Cringed  to  the  earth. 

Therefore  these  courts  are  drear 

And  the  red  hall 

Sheddeth  its  tiles, 

The  Treasury  roof 

Falls.     Crushed  into  heaps 

Earth  shrank  from  the  shock. 

There  many  ancient  chiefs 

Gladsome  and  gold-bright 

Gleaming  with  splendour 

Headstrong  and  light  with  wine 

In  war  trappings  shone. 

Gazed  they  on  graven  stones, 

Silver,  rich  stores 

Of  treasures,  of  wealth, 

Of  gems  of  great  price, 

On  this  bright  town 

Of  wide  domain. 

There  stood  the  stone  courts 

There  gushed  the  hot  streams 

Boiling  and  full 

The  wall  all  encompassed  them 

With  breastwork  bright. 

There  then  the  baths  were 

Hot  in  their  nature 

Most  healthful  was  this. 

They  made  them  flow  forth — 


1  Conclusus,  Beticned.     Wright,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English    Vocabu- 
laries, i.,  383,  17. 
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Ceawlin  did  not  long  survive  his  victories ;  the  Britons 
and  his  own  kinsmen  combined  against  him  ;  in  591  he  was 
driven  from  his  throne  after  a  great  battle  at  Wanborough, 
and  two  years  later  he  died  in  exile.  The  battle  is  of  special 
interest,  because  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Roman  discipline  and  tactics  were  used.1 

In  614  Cynegils,  a  grandson  of  Cutha  who  died  at 
Fethanleah,  and  his  son  Cuichelm  fought  against  the 
Britons  at  Beandune  and  slew  2065  of  them.  Probably  the 
place  was  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  the  acquisition  of  the  district  which  lay  between 
the  conquests  of  Cuthulf  in  571  and  those  of  Ceawlin  in 
577  and  584.  The  West  Saxon  realm  had  thus  reached  its 
fullest  extent,  reaching  from  the  English  Channel  to  include 
Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  from 
Kent  and  Essex  on  the  east  to  the  Severn  on  the  west. 

There  was  but  little  room  for  further  growth.  The 
Northumbrian  King  Ethelfrith  had  captured  Chester  in  607, 
and  between  Northumbria  and  Wessex  the  power  of  the 
Mercians  was  being  gradually  consolidated.  Cuichelm  seems 
to  have  felt  this,  and  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
kingdom  which  was  most  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  with  his  own. 

Edwin,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  had  in  the  summer 
of  625  married  a  Christian  princess,  Ethelburga,  a  daughter 
of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  and  was  residing  at  Eastertide 
of  the  following  year  (April  20)  at  Aldby  on  the  Derwent. 
Thither  came  a  messenger  from  Cuichelm,  who  in  an  attempt 
to  murder  the  King  only  wounded  him,  but  slew  a  soldier  and 
two  of  his  thanes.  Soon  after  Pentecost,  when  Edwin  had 
recovered  from  his  wound,  he  marched  against  Cuichelm, 
slew  five  kings  of  the  West  Saxons  and  a  great  number  of 

1  Tertio  autem  post  hunc  anno  Brittanni  et  Saxones  bellum  consti- 
tuerunt  apud  Wodnesbirie.  Cum  autem  Brittones,  more  Romanorum, 
acies  distincte  admoverent,  Saxones  vero  audacter  et  confuse  irruerent, 
maximum  praelium  factum  est,  concessitque  Deus  victoriam  Brittannis. 
Saxones  vero  quanto  in  bellis  praestantiores  esse  solebant,  tanto  in  fuga 
segniores  effecti,  valde  contriti  sunt.     (Henry  of  Huntingdon.    Anno  591.) 
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the  people,  inflicting  so  crushing  a  defeat  that  Wessex  lay 
shattered  and  divided  till  the  time  of  King  Ina,  seventy 
years  later.  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  stated,  but  the 
probable  line  of  attack  would  have  been  along  the  Fosse 
to  Cirencester,  and  then  by  the  Ermine  Street  towards 
Winchester. 

This  defeat  of  Cuichelm  determined  the  future  history  of 
the  Huiccians  both  in  Church  and  State.  Ethelburga  bore 
to  Edwin  her  first-born  child,  a  daughter,  on  the  night  of  his 
attempted  murder,  and  he  vowed  that  if  he  might  avenge 
himself  on  Cuichelm,  he  would  cast  away  his  idols  and  serve 
Christ ;  and  as  a  pledge  his  daughter  Eanfieda  was  baptised 
at  Pentecost  as  the  first  of  the  Northumbrians  to  become  a 
Christian,  as  her  grandfather  Ethelbert  had  been  baptised  at 
Pentecost  twenty-nine  years  before.  She  married  King  Oswy, 
the  grandfather  of  Osric,  under  whom  a  Christian  Church  was 
founded  among  the  Huiccians,  and  yEthelflaed,  who  suc- 
ceeded St.  Hilda  as  Abbess  of  Whitby,  was  her  daughter. 
Edwin  would  gain  no  advantage  by  annexing  any  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  realm,  so  after  punishing  Cuichelm  and  his 
people  he  returned  home.  But  in  626  Penda  had  become 
King  of  the  Mercians  :  it  must  have  been  with  his  permis- 
sion that  Edwin  was  able  to  attack  Wessex,  and  in  628  he 
proceeded  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Edwin's  victory,  and  still 
further  to  weaken  the  power  of  a  neighbour  who  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  treacherous  assassin. 

In  628,  the  Chronicles  tell  us,  "  Cynegils  and  Cuichelm 
fought  against  Penda  at  Cirencester,  and  then  made  a 
treaty."  From  the  scene  of  the  contest,  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  Fosse  crossed  the  boundary 
between  Mercia  and  Wessex,  it  is  evident  that  Penda  was 
the  aggressor,  and  from  the  wording  of  the  Chronicles,  which 
come  through  West  Saxon  hands,  it  is  probable  that  Cynegils 
and  his  son  came  worst  out  of  the  treaty.  Seventeen  years 
later  there  was  again  war  between  Mercia  and  Wessex,  for 
Coinwalch,  another  son  of  Cynegils,  had  married  a  sister  of 
Penda ;    but  on   his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  West- 
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Saxons  in  643,  he  put  her  away.  Penda  avenged  this  insult 
by  driving  him  from  his  throne,  and  during  a  three  years' 
exile  among  the  East  Saxons  he  was  baptised. 

It  must  have  been  either  after  the  treaty  of  628  or  during 
Coinwalch's  three  years'  exile,  645-648,  that  the  territory  won 
by  the  victories  at  Dyrham  and  Fethanleah  passed  under 
the  power  of  Penda.  For  evidently  Cirencester  was  no 
longer  a  protection  but  a  menace  to  Wessex,  and  in  648, 
immediately  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  Coinwalch  gave 
three  thousand  hides  of  land  by  Ashdown  to  his  kinsman 
Cuthred.  Ashdown  is  that  part  of  the  Chalk  Downs  which 
lies  east  of  Wanborough ;  and  now  that  Cirencester  had 
been  lost  to  Wessex,  it  was  at  the  point  where  the  Ermine 
Street  climbs  the  slope  of  the  chalk  hills  to  Wanborough  that 
an  invasion  from  the  north  could  be  most  effectively  met. 
Probably  this  was  a  grant  of  military  jurisdiction,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  a  list  of  the  hidage  attached  to  the 
various  fortresses  of  Wessex,  dating  probably  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Elder,1  1500  hides  are  credited  to  Malmesbury 
and  1300  to  Cricklade,  a  total  differing  but  little  from  the 
3000  hides  committed  to  Cuthred  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  We  first  hear  of  the  Huiccians  as  a  distinct  people 
in  the  pages  of  Bede  (H.E.,  iv.  13),  who  relates  in  connection 
with  the  mission  of  St.  Wilfrid  to  the  South  Saxons  that 
Ethelwalch,  the  Saxon  king,  had  been  not  long  before  (non 
multo  ante)  baptised  in  the  province  of  the  Mercians  by  the 
persuasion  of  King  Wulfhere,  and  that  Eaba,  their  queen, 
had  been  christened  in  her  own  island,  the  province  of 
Huiccii,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Eanfrid,  the  brother  of 
Eanhere,  who  were  both  Christians,  as  were  their  people.2 

Thus  we  find  that  at  some  time  before  680  the  Huiccians 
were  under  a  king  of  their  own,  and  that  they  had  already 
accepted   Christianity.     But   it   is  not  easy  to  say  at  what 

1  C.  S.,  1335. 

2  Porro  Regina,  nomine  Ebba,  in  sua  insula,  id  est,  Wicciorum  provincia 
fuerat  baptizata.  Seo  cwen  thonne  thasre  nama  wses  iEbbe,  on  hire 
maegthe  thast  is  on  Hwyccum  waes  gefullath. 
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period  these  changes  had  taken  place.  Osric  in  his  founda- 
tion charter  of  the  monastery  at  Bath  styles  himself  King 
of  the  Huiccians  in  676;  it  would  seem  therefore  that 
Eanhere  and  Eanfrid  must  have  preceded  him.  The 
Chronicles  relate  that  in  661  Wulfhere,  the  son  of  Penda, 
laid  waste  Wight  and  gave  the  people  to  Ethelwalch  because 
Wulfhere  had  been  his  sponsor  at  baptism.  This  would 
place  the  baptism  of  Ethelwalch  between  656  and  661. 
What  is  certain  is  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  long  ago 
pointed  out,  the  whole  group  of  early  rulers  of  the  Huiccians 
bore  Northumbrian  names:  "The  names  of  Eanfrith,  Eabba, 
Oswald,  Osric,  Oslaf,  Osred,  are  common  to  both  the  royal  houses 
of  Northumbria  and  Huiccia.1  Eaba,  the  wife  of  Ethelwealh 
of  Sussex,  had  been  baptised  in  the  court  of  her  brothers 
Eanferth  and  Eanhere  of  the  Huiccas :  Eaba,  the  Abbess  of 
Coldingham,  uterine  sister  of  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  had 
a  brother  Eanferth,  who  as  son  of  Ethelfrith  and  Acha 
belongs  to  the  pedigrees  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Without 
contending  that  the  persons  designated  by  these  names  are 
identical,  the  juxtaposition  of  them,  in  connection  with 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  points  to  a  family  relation  at  least."2 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  two  at  least,  Tatfrid  and 
Oftfor,  out  of  the  first  three  men  who  were  chosen  to  be 
Bishops  of  Worcester  were  monks  of  Whitby,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  so  far  as  its  rulers  were  concerned,  Huiccia 
was  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a  little  Northumbria 
beyond  Mercia. 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  condition  of  things 
might  naturally  arise.  Huiccia  was  a  most  important  acqui- 
sition to  Mercia,  because  it  gave  access  to  the  sea,  and  also 
included  a  long  stretch  of  the  Fosse ;  but  the  people  were 
by  race  West  Saxon  and  not  Mercian,  and  on  two  of  their 
frontiers,  the  south  and  east,  their  land  joined  that  of  their 
West-Saxon  brethren.  It  would  be  well  therefore,  on  account 
of  their  nationality,  to  treat  them  as  a  separate  province ; 

3  The  words  in  italics  are  inserted  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  extract 
clear. — C.S.T.  j  Archxological  Journal,  xix.,  237. 
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but  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  in  this  case  the 
government  should  be  entrusted  to  some  one  whom  the 
Mercian  King  could  entirely  trust,  and  who  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  either  by  an  attempt  to  win  his  own  inde- 
pendence or  by  an  alliance  with  Wessex. 

A  Northumbrian  prince  would  be  just  such  a  ruler  as  was 
needed;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  separate  government  under 
princes  from  that  country  was  the  principle  adopted  either 
by  Peada,  Wulfhere,  or  Ethelred,  sons  of  Penda,  who  ruled 
over  the  Mercians  from  656  to  704.  The  royal  families  of 
Bernicia  and  Mercia  were  closely  allied  by  marriages  at  this 
time.  Peada,  who  succeeded  his  father  Penda,  and  reigned 
for  a  few  months,  married  Ealhflaed,  a  daughter  of  King 
Oswy  of  Bernicia,  and  yEthelred,  who  reigned  over  Mercia 
675 — 704,  married  Osthryth,  another  daughter  of  Oswy.  So 
that  Osric  and  his  brethren  and  sisters,  who  were  children 
of  Alchfrid  son  of  Oswy  and  Cyneburh  daughter  of  Penda, 
would  have  been  nephews  and  nieces  of  Peada,  Wulfhere, 
and  Ethelred,  and  cousins  of  Cenred  and  Ceolred,  kings  of 
Mercia. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  system  was  adopted  by  Wulf- 
here soon  after  661.  In  that  year  Coinwalch,  who  had  not 
ventured  to  molest  Mercia  during  the  reign  of  Penda,  "fought 
at  Wanborough,"  as  the  Chronicles  put  it,  probably  meaning 
that  he  was  the  aggressor,  with  the  result  that  Wulfhere  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  Ashdown,  and  penetrating  even 
to  the  southern  sea  gave  Wight  and  the  district  of  Meon  in 
the  East  of  Hampshire  to  his  godson  the  King  of  Sussex. 
But  though  Wulfhere  was  successful,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  position  of  Huiccia  as  a  border  district,  inhabited 
by  men  of  the  same  race  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier,  may  have  struck  him  as  a  dangerous  one,  for  which 
special  provision  must  be  made. 

The  Huiccians  were  governed  by  Viceroys  under  various 

titles  for  about  a   century,   till   the  lapse  of  time   and    the 

strength  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  under  Offa  rendered  their 

existence  unnecessary. 

20 
Vol.  XX. 
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Eanhere  and  Eanfrid  were  probably  appointed  by  Wulf- 
here ;  Osric  appears  in  676,  having  been  very  probably 
appointed  by  Ethelred  on  his  accession  in  675 ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Oshere  soon  after  680.  Only  these 
four  are  distinctly  called  "Rex."  Oshere,  who  we  gather  from 
a  letter  of  his  sister  Egburga  died  by  a  sudden  and  cruel 
death,  had  four  sons,  ^Ethilheard,  /Ethelric,  zEthelweard, 
and  /Ethelbert,  of  whom  /Ethelweard  and  ^Ethelric  at  least 
are  styled  "  Subregulus."  /Ethelweard  granted  land  as 
"Subregulus"  in  706,  and  ^Ethelric  witnessed  a  genuine 
document  under  that  title  as  late  as  736. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  any  Viceroys  during  the  reign 
of  /Ethelbald  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Offa  in  757  we  find 
Eanberht,  who  describes  himself  as  "regulus,"  with  two 
brothers,  Uhtred  and  Aldred,  who  discharged  the  same 
office,  granting  land  at  Tredinctun  to  Milred,  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  After  the  names  of  the  three  brothers  as 
witnesses,  Offa  signs  thus:  "Ego  Offa  nondum  regno 
Merciorum  accepto  puer  indolis  in  provincia  Huicciorum 
constitutus."1  The  name  of  Eanberht  does  not  appear  after 
759  ;  but  Uhtred  and  Aldred  continue  to  sign  with  the  con- 
sent of  Offa  till  about  780.  After  that  time  there  were  no 
more  Viceroys  of  the  Huiccians;  but  Ethelmund  was 
Ealdorman  of  the  Province  in  800,  and  Ethelred,  who 
became  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  under  King  Alfred,, 
seems  to  have  held  that  office  first  of  all  among  the 
Huiccians  under  Burhred. 

Offa  seems  to  have  been  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
accession.  It  may  have  been  on  that  account  that  the  office 
of  Viceroy  was  revived  ;  or  possibly  as  a  reward  for  the  three 
brethren  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  throne. 

There  is  but  little  secular  history  that  concerns  the  district 
between  the  time  of  Penda  and  that  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
Ceolred  of  Mercia  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a  quarrel  with 
Ina  of  the  West  Saxons,  which  was  settled  by  a  fierce  battle 

iC.  5.,  183. 
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at   Wanborough  in  715;  in   733    Ethelbald  of  the  Mercians 
captured  Somerton,  no  doubt  the  place  of  that  name  in  the 
Cherwell  Valley,  and  either  then  or  after  Offa's  victor}'  over 
Cynewulf  in   777   the  northern   boundary  of  Wessex  would 
have  been  pushed  back  to  the  Thames,  so  that  Huiccia  had 
no  longer  a  hostile  frontier  on  the  east.     In  760,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Offa,  there  was  fighting  with  the  Welsh  at 
Hereford,    and    the    Welsh    Chronicles    mention    two    great 
invasions  by  Offa — one  in  776  or  778,  the  other  in  784.     In 
connection  with  the   latter  we   hear  of   the   construction   of 
Offa's  dyke,  which  we  are  told  was  made  "  as  a  boundary 
between  him  and  the  Welsh,  to  enable  him  the  more  easily 
to  withstand  the  attack  of  his  enemies."     It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  the  district  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
passed   from   the  possession   of  the  Welsh.     On  the  day  of 
the  accession   of  Egbert   in   800   Ethelmund,   Ealdorman  of 
the  Huiccians,  invaded  Wessex  at  Kempsford  ;  he  was  met 
by    Weoxtan,  Ealdorman    of  the    Wiltshiremen,  and  in  the 
combat  which  ensued   both  Ealdormen  were  slain  ;  but  the 
Huiccians    were    driven    back.      Ethelmund    was   buried    at 
Deerhurst,   and    his   widow,    Ciolburga,    became    Abbess   of 
Berkeley.       In    823    Egbert    triumphed   over    Beornwulf   at 
Ellandune  (Wroughton,  near  Wanborough),  and  for  the  first 
time  since  Penda  and  Cuichelm  made  the  treaty  at  Ciren- 
cester,   195   years   before,  Wessex  was  really  stronger  than 
Mercia. 

During  the  Danish  wars  under  King  Alfred  the  Cotswold 
country  saw  but  little  of  the  Danes  themselves,  though  of 
course  the  inhabitants  would  have  had  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  tributes  which  from  time  to  time  the  Danes  exacted. 
In  Harvest  time  of  877,  however,  the  Danes  entered  Mercia 
from  Wessex,1  plundering  the  Harvest  fields,  scattering  the 
inhabitants,  and  finally,  after  a  sharp  siege,  capturing 
Gloucester,  whence  after  twelfth-night  they  stole  away  to 
Chippenham.  Two  years  later,  after  their  defeat  at  Ethan- 
dune,  the  Danes  went  to  Cirencester  from  Chippenham,  and 

1  Ethel  weard. 
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settled  there  for  a  year.  Probably  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  little  colony  of  "  thorpes " —  Hatherop,  Southrop, 
Boutherop  (Eastleach  Martin),  Cockrup,  and  Williamstrip — 
was  founded,  as  the  similar  colony — Brookthorpe,  Colthrop, 
and  Woolstrop — near  Gloucester  may  be  a  mark  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Danes  at  Gloucester  in  the  winter  of  877. 

In  894  the  two  Danish  armies  which  were  gathered  at 
Shoebury  "  went  up  by  Thames  until  they  came  to  Severn, 
then  up  by  Severn;"  from  thence  they  went  to  Buttington 
on  the  Severn  shore  (probably  Buttington  Tump,  at  the 
confluence  of  Severn  and  Wye),  where  the  hosts  gathered 
by  the  English  Ealdormen  surrounded  them  by  land,  and 
as  King  Alfred  with  his  fleet  prevented  the  Danish  ships 
reaching  them  by  sea,  they  were  compelled  by  starvation  to 
come  out  and  fight  to  their  utter  destruction. 

The  direct  way  from  Thames  to  Severn  would  be  through 
the  Stroud  Valley,  and  it  may  be  that  the  few  names  which 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Danes  that  we  find  in  that 
district  are  relics  of  this  march. 

When  after  Ethandun  all  England  north  -  east  of  the 
Lea  and  Watling  Street  was  ceded  to  the  Danes,  and 
Ethelred,  who  had  been  Ealdorman  of  the  Huiccians,  be- 
came Ealdorman  of  what  was  left  of  the  Mercians,  he 
evidently  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Gloucester ;  there 
he  founded  a  minster  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Oswald,  and 
there  he  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  were  buried. 

On  the  death  of  King  Alfred,  Ethelwald,  son  of  King 
Ethelred,  disputed  the  succession  with  Eadward,  son  of 
Alfred,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Witan,  and  in  905  he 
enticed  the  Danes  in  East  Anglia  to  break  the  peace,  so  that 
they  ravaged  all  Mercia,  and  crossing  the  Thames  at  Crick- 
lade,  plundered  in  Braden  and  thereabouts  and  returned 
home,  with  the  result  that  King  Eadward  defeated  them, 
slaying  many,  including  Ethelwald. 

It  seems  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Alfred,  reeve  of 
Bath,  King  Eadward  took  that  borough  and  the  district 
pertaining  to  it— that  is  to  say,  all  Somerset  north  of  Avon— 
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into  Wessex,  as  he  certainly  took  London  and  Oxford  into 
his  own  hands  on  the  death  of  Ealdorman  Ethelred.  This 
is  the  more  likely,  as  in  the  list  of  West -Saxon  fortresses 
already  alluded  to  Bath  is  credited  with  3,200  hides,  and 
Oxford  with  Wallingford  2,400  hides;  as  more  than  1,600 
hides  are  mentioned  as  attached  to  other  Somerset  fortresses, 
and  Somerset  only  contained  3,488  hides  at  the  date  of 
Domesday,  it  would  seem  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
Gloucestershire  must  have  been  considered  to  pertain  to 
Bath  for  military  purposes. 

In  910  the  Danes  are  mentioned  as  plundering  Mercia  in 
all  directions  as  far  as  the  Avon,  which  divides  Mercia  from 
Wessex ;  the  forces  of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons  came 
upon  them  as  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  called  Cant-bridge 
on  the  east  of  Severn  on  August  5th,  and  at  Wodnesfeld  the 
Anglo-Saxons  obtained  a  complete  victory.  If  the  editors 
of  Monumcnta  Histovica  Bvitannica  are  right  in  identifying 
"Cantbridge"  with  Cam-bridge,  near  Slimbridge,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  Danes  were  returning  with  their 
plunder  to  Sharpness  when  they  were  caught,  and  that  the 
scene  of  their  defeat  was  Wanswell  in  Berkeley. 

During  the  Danish  wars  under  Ethelred  the  Unready 
Gloucestershire  seems  to  have  escaped  plundering  till  the 
year  of  that  King's  death.  In  1015  Wessex  had  submitted 
to  Cnut  and  horsed  his  army,  and  at  mid-winter  Cnut  and 
Edric  crossed  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  went  on  to 
Warwickshire,  plundering,  and  burning,  and  slaying  all  that 
they  could  get  at.  Possibly  it  was  a  result  of  this  discipline 
that  Alfgar,  the  son  of  Meaw,  father  of  Brictric  Lord  of 
Tewkesbury  in  1066,  fought  on  the  side  of  Cnut  at  the  battle 
of  Sherston  soon  after  Midsummer  1016.  Edmund  must, 
however,  have  possessed  a  considerable  following  in  Glou- 
cestershire, for  it  was  to  that  district  that  he  retired  after 
his  defeat  at  Assundun  with  the  intention  of  raising  another 
army;  and  it  was  at  Alney,  near  Deerhurst,  that  he  and  Cnut 
agreed  to  divide  the  realm. 

1  C.  S.  1335. 
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In  September,  1052,  when  Eustace  of  Boulogne  had  fled 
for  protection  to  King  Edward  at  Gloucester,  and  Leofric, 
Earl  of  the  Mercians,  and  Siward,  Earl  of  the  Northum- 
brians, had  gathered  their  forces  to  assist  the  King,  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  his  sons,  Sweyn,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Somerset,  and  Berkshire,  and 
Harold,  Earl  of  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge, gathered  their  forces  at  Langtree,  near  Beverstone 
on  the  ancient  estate  of  Berkeley  Minster  which  Godwin 
had  stolen,  with  the  intention  of  making  war  against  the 
King,  unless  Eustace  were  given  up  to  them  to  make  amends 
for  the  mischief  he  had  wrought  at  Dover.  Their  trysting- 
place  was  admirably  chosen  near  the  point  where  the  Fosse 
and  the  Ermine  Street  from  the  south-west  and  south-east 
of  Wessex,  and  the  Ikenild  way  from  the  Eastern  Counties, 
met  at  Cirencester.  There  was,  however,  no  fighting,  for 
the  matter  was  adjourned  to  an  assembly  at  Southwark,  and 
and  in  the  end  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  outlawed,  and 
Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Leofwine  escaped  to  Ireland  from 
Bristol,  which  is  the  first  mention  of  that  city  in  history. 

Gloucestershire  was  one  of  the  shires  which  sent  men  to 
fight  for  King  Harold  at  Senlac,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Huscarles,  Rotlesc  of  Beckford,  Tovi  Widenesci  of  Bar- 
rington,  and  the  nameless  owner  of  Cloptune  in  Mickleton, 
were  among  the  heroes  whose  bodies  were  lying  when  the 
fight  was  done,  round  the  spot  where  the  standard  of  their 
King  had  been  posted,  on  that  hallowed  ground  where  in 
after  days  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Martin's  Abbey  stood. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  secular  history  of  the  Cotswold 
country  from  the  time  when  it  passed  from  the  possession  of 
the  Britons  to  the  time  when  it  passed  once  more  under  a 
foreign  ruler.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  district  is  of 
unusual  interest,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  charters  of 
the  Monasteries  of  Worcester  and  Bath  are  exceedingly  full 
and  are  but  little  affected  by  forgeries,  it  can  be  traced  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  certainty. 

The  two  generations  of  Saxon  heathenism  left  but  a  slight 
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mark  on  the  place-names  of  the  district :  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
Wanswell,  in  Berkeley,  can  he  distinctly  traced  to  this  source. 

In  602  or  603  St.  Augustine  met  the  British  Bishops 
somewhere  in  this  district,  and  as  the  event  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  English 
Church,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  carefully  what  we  can 
gather  with  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  only  primary  authority  is  a  single  passage  of  Bede:1 
"Meanwhile  Augustine,  making  use  of  the  assistance  of  King 
/Ethelbert,  called  together  to  a  conference  with  himself  the 
Bishops  or  Doctors  of  the  nearest  province  of  the  Britons, 
in  a  place  which  even  to  this  day  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  English  Augiistiiiae's  Ac—  that  is,  Augustine's  Oak,  — on 
the  borders  of  the  Huiccians  and  the  West  Saxons;  and 
began  to  persuade  them,  with  a  brotherly  admonition,  that 
observing  Catholic  unity  with  him,  they  should  undertake 
the  common  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen 
for  the  Lord's  sake."  The  old  English  paraphrase  of  Bede's 
History  gives  no  further  information,  as  the  passage  relating 
to  the  locality  of  the  meeting  is  thus  rendered — "on  thaere 
stowe  the  mon  nemnath  Augustinus  Ac  on  Huicna  gemaere 
&  West  Sexna" — "at  the  place  which  men  call  Augustine's 
Oak  on  the  border  of  the  Huiccians  and  West  Saxons." 

Bede  wrote  about  731,  and  at  that  time  Bath,  Tetbury, 
Cirencester,  and  Kempsford  pertained  to  the  Huiccians, 
while  Bradford-on-Avon  and  Malmesbury  lay  in  West-Saxon 
territory — that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  separation  followed 
almost  precisely  the  division  between  Gloucestershire  and 
Wilts  and  Somerset. 

The  Roman  roads  by  which  St.  Augustine  would  natu- 
rally enter  the  district  were  either  the  Ermine  Street  which 
ran    north-west    from    Speen    through    Cirencester  to  Glou- 

1  Interea  Augustinus  adjutorio  usus  iEdilbercti  Regis  convocavit  ad  suum 
colloquium  Episcopos  sive  doctores  proximae  Brittonum  provincial,  in  loco 
qui  usque  hodie  lingua  Anglorum  Augustinae's  Ac,  id  est  robur  Augustini, 
in  confinio  Huicciorum  et  Occidentalium  Saxonum,  appellatur ;  csepitque 
eis  fraterna  admonitione  suadere,  ut  pace  Catholica  secum  habita,  com- 
munem  evangelizandi  gentibus  pro  Domino  laborem  susciperent.   (ii.,  2.) 
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cester,  or  the  Via  Julia  which  ran  west  from  Speen  through 
Bath  to  the  Severn  shore.  If  he  took  the  former  road,  the 
place  of  meeting  would  have  been  near  Cirencester ;  if  he 
travelled  through  Bath,  any  point  between  Bath  and  the 
Severn  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  Bede's  description 
of  the  locality.  In  weighing  the  claims  of  the  two  districts, 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  will  help  us.  In  602  the 
Huiccians  were  still  heathen,  having  conquered  the  district 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  It  certainly  seems 
unlikely  that  the  British  Bishops  would  have  consented  to 
travel  at  least  twenty  miles  through  the  country  of  what 
must  have  seemed  to  them  heathen  savages  in  order  to  meet 
St.  Augustine  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  desire  at  all  to  meet  him,  and  they  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  have  taken  much  trouble  about  the  matter.  And 
though  the  authority  of  /Ethelbert  would  give  safe  conduct 
to  St.  Augustine  through  the  territories  of  the  West  Saxons, 
it  would  stop  at  the  frontier ;  he  had  no  power  at  all  to 
compel  the  British  Bishops  to  come  to  a  place  of  meeting. 

It  seems  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  place  of  meeting 
lay  near  the  Bristol  Avon,  not  far  from  the  Severn  shore,  to 
which  point  St.  Augustine  could  come  by  a  road  which  lay 
entirely  through  territory  over  which  iEthelbert  as  over-lord 
had  authority.  And  this  probability  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  Welsh  tradition  states  that  the  Bishops  disputed  with 
Augustine  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.1 

If  then,  we  look  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Avon  for  a  place-name  resembling 
"Augustine's  Oak,"  we  find  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  very 
ancient  passage  a  place  called  Aust,  which  St.  Augustine 
might  have  reached  with  equal  ease,  and  after  a  journey  of 
almost  equal  distance  either  through  Bath  or  Cirencester. 
And  we  find  also  that  the  name  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The 
four  earliest  forms  of  the  name  are  these  :  In  a  grant  of  land 
at  Henbury  and  Aust  made  by  King  yEthelred  to  Bishop 
Oftfor  of  Worcester,  about  692,  it  is  Austin;  this  document 
1  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  iii.,  41. 
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was  passed  by  Kemble,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  doubting  it.  In  a  Confirmation  by  King  Offa  in  794,  and 
in  another  of  .Ethelstan  in  929,  the  form  is  Austan;  both 
these  documents  are  contained  in  Heming's  Cartulary,  which 
was  compiled  at  Worcester  Cathedral  while  St.  Wulfstan 
was  Bishop,  1062-1095.  In  Domesday,  1086,  it  is  Austirclive. 
Thus  we  see  that  Aust  was  given  to  the  cathedral  in  whose 
diocese  it  lay  within  ninety  years  of  the  time  when  the 
Apostle  of  the  English  met  the  British  Bishops,  and  given 
under  a  name  which  precisely  reproduces  the  form  of 
Augustine  if  the  "g"  were  softened.  This  place,  known  by 
the  name  of  Austin,  was  given  to  Worcester  Cathedral  forty 
years  before  the  date  when  Bede  wrote  that  the  place  of 
meeting  was  still  known  by  the  name  of  Augustine's  Oak. 
Bede  states  that  the  meeting-place  lay  near  the  boundary 
between  the  Huiccians  and  the  West  Saxons ;  the  Welsh 
tradition  places  it  near  the  Severn  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ; 
we  find  a  place  known  in  692  as  Austin,  and  twice  again 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  as  Austan,  and  which  is  now 
known  as  Aust,  lying  between  the  line  mentioned  by  Bede 
and  the  district  marked  by  the  Welsh  tradition.  If  we 
cannot  prove  that  the  seat  of  the  conference  was  at  Aust, 
we  can  certainly  say  that  no  other  spot  can  put  forward 
anything  like  so  good  a  claim. 

Again,  we  must  notice  that  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Aust  from  Trajcctus  Augusti  is  untenable  in  the  face  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  name  Austin  and  Austan;  if  the  name 
is  to  have  a  Latin  origin  at  all  it  must  be  derived  from 
Augustinus  rather  than  from  Augustus,  and  it  will  commemo- 
rate the  mission  of  the  messenger  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
rather  than  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  But 
Augustine's  effort  failed  for  the  time ;  he  came  and  went, 
and  the  Huiccians  remained  heathen  for  another  half-century 
until  the  Gospel  came  to  them  from  the  north,  from  Holy- 
Island  and  Whitby,  rather  than  from  Canterbury  and  Rome. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  we  have 
seen   that   Bede   (H.   E.,   iv.,    13)    states    that    Eanhere  and 
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Eanfrid  of  the  Huiccians  were  Christians  with  their  people 
before  the  Mission  of  St.  Wilfrid  to  the  South  Saxons. 
Osric  was  certainly  Viceroy  in  676,  and  Eanfrid  and  Eanhere 
must  have  preceded  him.  We  cannot,  however,  point  to 
any  church  as  certainly  existing  in  their  time. 

According  to  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey  of 
Bath,  dated  November  6th,  676,  Osric  determined  in  the 
first  place  to  found  a  Cathedral  in  accordance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod,1  and  then  to  found  monasteries  here 
and  there,  in  some  places  of  men,  in  others  of  women, 
serving  God,  so  that  the  light  from  on  high  might  be  more 
fully  shed  around. 

As  the  words  of  the  Canon  hint,  there  was  opposition  to 
the  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops.  Tatfrid, 
a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  at  first  designated  for  the  See 
of  Worcester,  died,  and  Boisil  was  not  consecrated  till  680. 
But  Osric  did  not  slacken  his  hand  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  monasteries.  He  founded  one  at  Bath  in 
676,  and  another  at  Gloucester  in  681  ;  both  these  were 
put  under  Abbesses— Bertana  at  Bath,  and  his  sister 
Kyneburh  at  Gloucester ;  while  another  house  at  Pershore 
was  placed  under  his  brother  Oswald,  also  in  681.  Probably 
the  old  Saxon  distaste  for  living  within  walls  continued,  but 
Bath  and  Gloucester  would  make  admirable  mission  stations, 
lying,  as  they  did  in  each  case,  at  a  point  where  a  great  road 
crossed  an  important  river ;  and  no  doubt  Osric  made  the 
best  use  that  was  open  to  him  of  the  sites  of  the  old  Roman 
cities.  There  was  no  such  foundation  at  Cirencester,  doubt- 
less because  the  site  was  lying  waste.  But  St.  Aldhelm  had 
settled  at  Malmesbury  about  675,  and  in  680  King  /Ethelred 
granted  to  him  xxx.  cassates  on  the  west  side  of  the  public 
street,  i.e.  the  Fosse,  and  xv.  cassates  not  far  off  "  prope 
Tettan  monasterium ;  "  the  former  estate  is  said  to  lie  at 
Long  Newnton,  the  latter  at  Charlton. 

3  Of  Hertford,  September  24,  673.  "  Nonum  capitulum  in  commune 
tractatum  est  ut  plures  episcopi  crescente  numero  fidelium  augerentur,  sed 
de  hac  re  ad  praesens  siluimus." 
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But  the  interest  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
already  at  Tetbury  in  680  a  well-known  monastery,  which 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Saxon  Christian  settlement 
in  what  is  now  Gloucestershire.  Tetbury  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester  about  888, '  but  had  passed  away  before 
the  date  of  Domesday.  As  Tetta  was  a  woman's  name,  the 
monastery  would  seem,  like  Whitby,  Bath  and  Gloucester, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  monasteries  of  that  time,  to  have 
been  under  the  care  of  an  Abbess.  A  sister  of  King  Ina, 
who  was  Abbess  of  Wimborne,  was  named  Tetta,  as  was 
also  the  mother  of  St.  Guthlac,  who  died  in  714;  but  the 
Abbess  of  Tetbury  cannot  be  more  exactly  identified. 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  another  monastery 
had  been  founded  at  Withington  by  /Ethelred  and  Oshere, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  Dunna  and  her  daughter 
Bucga,  and  after  that  time  the  work  of  founding  such 
houses  proceeded  rapidly  ;  the  following  list  includes  most 
of  those  that  were  founded  in  the  district  before  the  Norman 
Conquest : — 

^Tetbury     

Bath 

Gloucester,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul .. 

*\Vithington       

:;Westbury-on-Trym         

*Yate 

'"Berkeley 

*Beckford 

"Cheltenham      

*Cleeve        

Deerhurst  

Winchcombe 

Twining    

Cirencester       


Gloucester,  S.  Oswald 

Tewkesbury      

Stan  way    


before  680. 

November  6, 

676. 

681. 

c.  690. 

c.  720. 

before 

759- 

>» 

775- 

»> 

785. 

>j 

804. 

November  11 

,  811 

before  814. 

c.  820 

909. 

i  before  1086. 


1  C.S  ,  582. 
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Those  marked  *  were  absorbed  into  the  Cathedral  at 
Worcester.  Deerhurst  and  Winchcombe  became  Benedictine 
under  St.  Oswald;  Bath,  under  St.  Ethelwold ;  and  St. 
Peter's,  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Cnut. 

The  earlier  monasteries  were,  in  fact,  mission  stations  ; 
as  of  course  until  the  population  had  generally  accepted 
Christianity,  and  there  had  been  time  for  a  settled  ministry 
to  grow  up,  the  only  possible  method  in  which  Christian 
services  could  be  maintained  would  be  by  means  of  monks 
or  other  clergy  living  in  communities,  and  working  from 
them  as  from  centres.  But  the  monasteries  were  regarded 
also  as  family  benefices — as  means  of  providing  for  relations 
or  friends,  or  those  who  had  done  good  service  for  the  State, 
by  placing  them  at  the  head  of  a  religious  house  for  which 
an  endowment  was  provided. 

The  amount  of  land  which  was  thus  heaped  upon 
religious  houses  was  enormous.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
not  be  an  overestimate  to  say  that  one  quarter  of  the  land  in 
Gloucestershire  east  of  the  Severn,  with  the  district  pertain- 
ing to  Bath,  had  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  such 
establishments  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  Bath.  Of  course  the  amount 
was  excessive,  and  this  superabundant  lavishness  led  to 
many  evils,  which  Bede  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  734,  the  last  year  of  his  life.1  In  the 
first  place  he  complained  that  there  were  a  number  of  small 
houses  where  the  discipline  was  very  loose,  just  as  it  was 
eight  centuries  later  ;  these,  he  says,  might  well  form  an 
endowment  for  a  Bishop's  See,  as  in  fact  all  the  earlier 
Gloucestershire  houses  with  small  endowments  fell  at  last 
into  the  possession  of  the  Cathedral,  and  as  Kenulf  took  the 
possessions  of  the  small  monastery  at  Twining  and  used 
them  for  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  his  new  monastery  at 
Winchcombe.  Again,  Bede  complained  that  laymen  obtained 
grants  of  land  under  the  pretence  of  religious  uses,  but 
either   no  house   was    founded,   or  the    life    was  practically 

1  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  iii,  314. 
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secular.  Such  a  grant  might  well  have  been  the  gift  by 
Ethelbald  to  Osred  of  land  at  Notgrave  and  Cold  Aston.' 
Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
early  monasteries  were  double  houses  of  men  and  women, 
and  also  that  the  Synod  of  Hertford  in  674  had  discouraged 
the  discipline  of  monasteries  by  Bishops.2  That  great  evils 
did  arise  in  the  monasteries  is  clear  from  the  plain  speaking 
contained  in  the  latter  of  St.  Boniface  to  Ethelbald  of  Mercia 
about  745.3  Moreover,  at  this  time  lay  people  not  in- 
frequently presided  over  monasteries ;  and  sometimes  the 
ruler  of  a  monastery  would  provide  for  it  in  his  will  so 
carelessly  that  it  might  be  left  to  two  of'  either  sex.  In  this 
case  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  decreed  that  the  Convent 
should  choose  one  of  the  two  as  its  ruler,  and  that  on  his 
death  the  other  should  succeed,  if  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Bishop  he  was  suitable.4 

The  Council  of  Cloveshoe  in  747  attempted  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  directing  the  Bishops  to  admonish  the  Abbots 
and  Abbesses  within  their  dioceses  to  set  a  good  example 
themselves,  and  to  see  that  the  life  of  their  convents  is  led  ■ 
according  to  rule.  It  would  seem  also  that  in  some  of  the 
houses  under  lay  heads  there  was  not  even  a  resident  priest 
to  maintain  the  services  at  the  Canonical  hours.  So  that 
every  pretence  of  living  a  religious  life  was  in  some  cases 
laid  aside.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  Bishops  were  directed 
personally  to  visit  the  monasteries,  and  if  possible  to  amend 
matters.  The  monasteries  had  in  fact  become  little  better 
than  well-endowed  clubs,  which  were  in  some  cases  by  no 
means  of  good  repute. 

Bede  also  complained  that  so  much  of  the  public  land 
had  been  given  to  the  Churches  that  there  was  no  source 
left  from  which  the  sons  of  nobles  or  veteran  soldiers  might 

1  C.  S.,  165. 

2  Tertium  ut  quaeque  monasteria  Deo  consecrata  sunt  nulli  episco- 
porum  liceat  ea  in  aliquo  inquietare  necquicquam  de  eorum  rebus  violenter 
abstrahere. 

3  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  iii.  350.  4  Ibid.,  408. 
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obtain  estates.  So  that  they  either  emigrate  or  live  immoral 
lives  at  home.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  of  course  the 
gift  of  so  much  public  land  to  the  churches  was  a  real 
grievance;  a  lay  beneficiary  must  die  some  day,  and  might 
die  childless  or  leaving  only  daughters,  or  he  might  be  guilty 
of  misconduct,  so  that  his  lands  returned  to  the  King.  But 
a  Church  would  never  die,  and  on  a  vacancy  in  the  headship 
it  would  always  be  difficult  and  in  many  cases  impossible 
for  the  King  to  put  in  a  favourite  of  his  own. 

No  doubt  it  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  so 
keen  a  desire  all  through  the  eighth  century  to  keep  the 
family  hold  on  estates  which  had  been  dedicated  to  sacred 
uses  ;  more  especially  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  gift  was  prompted  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  to 
make  a  safe  provision  for  a  friend  or  relative,  as  by  any 
strictly  religious  motive.  Thus  we  find  the  sons  of  Oshere 
compelling  St.  Ecgwine  to  surrender  Fladbury,  and  Bucga 
attempting  to  retain  Withington,  although  she  was  married  ; 
of  the  estates  belonging  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  Tetbury, 
Sodbury,  and  Woodchester  passed  from  its  possession  alto- 
gether, and  Aust,  Stoke  Bishop,  Westbury-on-Trym,  and 
Yate  were  lost  for  a  time;  in  781,  by  a  bold  stroke,  Offa 
demanded  the  surrender,  not  only  of  Bath,  but  also  of  estates 
at  Stratford,  Sture,  Sture  in  Usmere,  Bredon,  and  Homtune, 
on  the  ground  that  they  formed  part  of  the  inheritance  of  his 
relative,  King  ^Ethelbald.  By  a  decree  of  the  Synod  at 
Brentford  he  kept  Bath,  to  which  probably  he  had  least  right 
of  all,  and  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  rest.1 

But  there  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  state  of  the  mon- 
asteries was  so  bad  there  was  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  powerful  men  to  reclaim  their  estates  to  secular  uses. 
Matters  were  probably  improved  to  some  extent  by  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  in  803,  which  forbad  the 
election  of  lay  people  as  heads  of  monasteries  ;  but  the  words 
of  King  Alfred,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  St. 
Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  show  that  even  before  the  Danish 

1  C.  S.,  241. 
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troubles  began,  ignorance  and  sloth  and  neglect  of  rule  pre- 
vailed in  the  holy  places,  and  matters  probably  went  from 
bad  to  worse  until  the  time  of  the  Benedictine  Reformation 
under  St.  Oswald. 

His  first  house,  remodelled  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  was  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  and  the  Cathedral  at 
Worcester  and  the  Monasteries  at  Deerhurst  and  Winchcombe 
also  became  Benedictine  in  969.  St.  Peter's  at  Gloucester 
accepted  the  Benedictine  rule  in  1022,  and  Tewkesbury  was 
certainly  refounded  by  Robert  Fitzhamon  in  1102,  as  a  Bene- 
dictine house,  if  it  was  not  so  before.  The  three  Churches 
which  never  became  Benedictine — Berkeley,  St.  Oswald's, 
and  Cirencester — suffered  for  the  looseness  of  their  rule. 
Berkeley  was  secularized  by  Earl  Godwin;  Archbishop 
Stigand  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of  St.  Oswald's, 
the)'  appear  in  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  Canons  never  recovered  the  whole 
of  their  property ;  Cirencester  was  in  a  poverty-stricken 
condition  when  it  was  refounded  by  Henry  1. 

The  Monasteries  certainly  seem  to  have  maintained  a 
sufficient  number  of  clergy,  for  at  the  final  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Worcester  and  Berkeley, 
relating  to  Westbury-on-Trym,  in  November,  824,  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  ten  priests  were  present.  There  was 
a  settled  priest — Wulfhun — at  Woodchester  in  896, '  but  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  shew  how  the  system 
of  resident  manorial  or  parochial  clergy  grew  up  in  our 
shire. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  district 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  shew  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  settled.  If  we  suppose,  as  there  is  good  evidence  for 
supposing,  that  the  hides  recorded  in  Domesday  represent 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  holdings,  even  perhaps 
from  the  earliest  times,  then  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
hides  are  smallest,  i.e.  on  this  view  the  original  settlements 
lay  most  closely  together,  in  the  Hundreds  of  Celflede  by  the 

1  C.  S.,  574- 
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Warwickshire  Avon,  Teodechesberie  by  the  Avon  and  Severn, 
Cirecestre  by  the  Churn,  and  Gersdone  by  the  Churn  and 
Ampney  Brook :  and  that  the  hides  are  largest,  i.e.  the 
original  settlements  were  most  scattered,  in  the  forest  Hun- 
dreds of  Barton  by  Bristol,  Bachestane,  and  Langelei,  which 
included  the  forests  of  Kingswood  and  Horwood  ;  in  the 
Hundred  of  Berchelai,  which  included  another  Kingswood  ; 
and  in  the  Hundreds  of  Botelav  and  Tuiferde,  near  the  Forest 
of  Dene.  And  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  for  good 
land  by  the  banks  of  a  river  is  always  the  first  portion  to  be 
taken  up  in  a  newly  settled  district  now. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  nearly  all  the  place- 
names  ending  in  -ton  are  to  be  found  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Gloucester  to  Northleach,  along  the  Wiltshire  boun- 
dary, and  in  a  district  south  of  Thornbury ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  meaning,  if  "any,  is  to  be  attached  to  this  point. 

There  is  nothing  to  shew  when  the  Gloucestershire  Hun- 
dreds first  came  into  existence,  or  on  what  principles  they 
were  originally  formed ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Hun- 
dredal  system  was  a  very  fluid  one,  for,  even  at  the  date  of 
Domesday  and  later,  old  Hundreds  could  be  altered  or  even 
suppressed,  and  new  ones  might  be  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  shire  of  Gloucester, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  in  existence  in  1016,  for  the  writers  of 
the  Chronicles  who  were  living  at  the  time  say  that  in  that 
year  after  the  battle  of  Assandun  "  went  King  Cnut  up  with 
his  army  into  Gloucestershire,  where  he  learned  that  King 
Eadmund  then  was."  Furthermore  it  is  clear  that  Winch- 
combe  was  once  the  head  of  a  district,  for  the  agreement 
between  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  concerning 
Beckford  and  Cheltenham,  made  October  12,  803,  is  headed, 
"  Into  Wincelcumbe  scire  ;" 1  the  "ferding"  or  quarter  of 
Winchcombe  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  in  connection  with 
the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Evesham  ;  and  Heming  distinctly 
says  that  Edric,  who,  in  the  days  of  Ethelred  and  Cnut, 
ruled   like   a  "Subregulus,"  joined  the  "  Vicecomitatus  "  of 

1  C.  S.  309.     The  document  is  first  found  in  Heming's  Cartulary. 

21 
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Winchcombe  to  that  of  Gloucester.1  Though  the  West 
Saxon  Shires  were  all  recognised  districts  in  the  ninth  century, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  Mercian  Shire  in  the  Chronicles 
before  1010,2  nor  in  any  other  contemporary  document  before 
the  eleventh  century  so  far  as  I  know.  It  would  seem  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  Mercia  was  divided  into  shires  soon  after 
Eadric  was  appointed  Ealdorman  of  Mercia  in  1007;  though  no 
doubt  there  had  been  recognised  military  districts  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  military  districts 
formed  the  basis  of  the  division  into  shires,  at  any  rate  the 
shires  do  not  follow  the  old  Diocesan  lines.  Gloucestershire 
for  instance,  though  it  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  old  boun- 
dary between  the  Dioceses  of  Dorchester  and  Worcester, 
includes  the  Forest  of  Dene,  which  lay  in  the  Diocese  of 
Hereford  ;  Warwickshire  lay  partly  in  the  Diocese  of  Lich- 
field, partly  in  that  of  Worcester;  Shropshire  partly  in 
Lichfield  and  partly  in  Hereford.  But  at  any  rate  from  1010 
onwards  the  shire  divisions  afford  the  recognised  means  for 
the  definition  of  localities  in  Mercia. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  period  covered  by  this  paper  will  be  found  in 
the  undermentioned  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  : — 

"Early  Christianity  in  Gloucestershire,"  xv.,  120-138. 

"Gloucestershire  in  the  Eighth  Century,"  xvi.,  208-230. 

"  The  Danes  in  Gloucestershire,"  xvii.,  68-95. 

"The  Benedictine  Revival  in  the  Huiccian  Monasteries," 
xviii.,  107-133. 

"The   Pre-Domesday   Hide  of   Gloucestershire,"    xviii.. 
288-319. 

"Berkeley  Minster,"  xix.,  70-84. 

1  Quasi  subregulus  dominabatur,  in  tantum  ut  villulas  villulis  et 
provincias  provinces  pro  libito  adjungeret,  nam  vicecomitatum  de  YVincel- 
cumb  quae  per  se  tunc  erat,  Vicecomitatui  Glosceastre  adjunxit.— (Honing 
Cartulary,  280.     Dugdale  Monasticon,  i.,  59S). 

2  Except  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  under  980  :  "  Then  was  Cheshire 
(Legeceastcr  scir)  ravaged  by  the  fleet  of  the  Northmen."  But  this  copy  of 
the  Chronicles  was  not  written  till  long  after  980. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  place-names  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that  are  found  in  the  Cartularinm  Saxonicum,  compiled 
by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  Points  in  the  land  boun- 
daries are  only  mentioned  when  they  can  be  identified  with  a 
fair  amount  of  certainty.  The  Cartularinm  has  not  yet  been 
continued  beyond  the  death  of  King  Edgar  in  975  : — 

*  Signifies  that  the  document  belonged  to  the 

Abbey  of  Worcester. 


t 

E 

W 

M 

A 

G 


Bath. 

Evesham. 

Winchcombe. 

Malmesbury. 

Abingdon. 

Gloucester. 


Except  those  of  Worcester  and  Bath,  the  Monastic  Car- 
tularies are  of  very  doubtful  value  for  this  period. 

The  purport  of  the  documents  referred  to  is  stated  in  a 
list  contained  in  a  review  of  the  Cartularinm  Saxonicum,  on  pp. 
184-187  of  volume  xviii.  of  the  Transactions  of  our  Society. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  forms  in  oblique  cases  have  not 
been  rectified,  because  modern  place-names  are  usually  de- 
rived from  the  oblique  forms  in  Old  English. 
43.  f.      676.     Hat  Bathu,  Bath. 

Tettan  Monasterium,  Tetbury. 
Gleaweceasdre,  Gloucester. 
Heanburg,  Henbury.     ^Et  Austin,  Aust. 
Childeswicwon,  Child's  Wickham. 
Swelle,  Upper  Swell. 

Willerseia,      Willersey.         Wicwona,      Child's 
Wichham. 
134.  E.     716.     Westona     juxta      Avenam,      Weston-on-Avon. 
Hudicota,  Hidcote  Boyce.     Stoke,  Lark  Stoke. 
Bradanlaeh,  Bradley  (in  Yamvorth  ?) 
Wudiandun,  Withington.    Tillath  fl.,  Coin  ? 
Baeccesore,  Batsford. 

Wuduceastre,     Woodchester.      Roddanbeorgh, 
Rodborough.    Neglesleah,  Nailslea. 


59- 

M. 

680 

60. 

G. 

681 

75- 

4? 

691 

117. 

E. 

706 

118. 

E. 

706 

125. 

E. 

709 

153- 

v.- 

C.723 

156. 

•'.'• 

736 

163. 

* 

C.740 

164. 

-\- 

C.740 
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165.  *.      743.     Eastum,   Cold   Aston.        Natangraf,    Notgrove. 

Heortford,  Harford.     Tuicandene,  Turhdean. 

166.  *.  c.  740.     Beagan-byrig,  Bibury.     CunugkL',  Coin.     Lee, 

Leach. 
187.  (Original.)  759.     Onnanford,  Andoversford  ? 
■217.  *.      774.     Wudiandun,  Withington.  Tillnoth  fl.,  Coin  ? 
226.  *.  c.  775.     Ductun,  Doughlon  (inTetbury).    ~Esig,Eisey. 

230.  (Original.)  779.     Sulmonnesburg      (Salemanesberie, 

Domesday),  Bourton-on-the-Watcr.  Wenrisc 
fl.,  Windrush.  Slohtranford,  Slaughtcr(ford). 
Turcadenu,  Turhdean.     Cf.  882. 

231.  *.      778.     Gete,  Yatc. 

232.  (Smith's  Bede,  767).     Habenediomme.     Mons  Breodun, 

Bredon  Hill,     Carent  fl.,  Carcnt. 

240.  *.      781.     Icancumb,  Icomb. 

241.  *.      781.     Aet  Beathum,  Bath.     Eafen  fl.,  Avon. 
246.  *,  c.  780.     Clife,  Bishop's  Cleeve. 

269.  *.      794.     Austan,  Aitsl. 

272.  *,  c.  794.     Westbyri,      Wcstbnry  -  on  -  Trym.       Heanbyri, 

Henbury. 

273.  *.  c.  794.     Westbyrig,     Westbnry-on-Trym.       Heanbyrig, 

Henbury. 

274.  (Original.)    c.    794.       Westburg,      Westbury  -  on  -  Trym. 

Aben  fl.,  Avon. 

283.  *.  c.  790.  Dogodeswyllan,  Doivdcswcll.  Onnandune, 
A  ndovcrsford  ? 

299.  *.  c.  800.  Widiandun,  Withington.  Tilnoth  fl.,  Coin. 
Waclescumb  (Wacrescumbe,  Domesday), 
Posecombe,   Postcombe,  .    Colesburnan- 

forda,  Colesbourne  ford.  Cyrnea,  River  Chum. 
Nataleahes  aesc.,  Needle  Hole.  Annanford, 
Andoversford. 

304.  *.  c.  802.  Bearmodeslea,  Barnsley.  Collesbnrnan,  Coles- 
bourne. 

307.  *.      802.     Hereforda,  Harford. 
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309.  *.  803.  Wincelcombescire,  Winchcombeshire.  Celtan- 
hom,  Cheltenham.     Beccanforda,  Beckford. 

313.  *.      804.     Waestmynster,      Westmynster,      Westbury-on- 

Trym.  Deorhyrst,  Deerhurst.  Todanhom, 
Todenham.  Sture,  Preston-on-Stour.  Ofre  ad 
Gleawecestre,  Over  near  Gloucester.  Stoce, 
Stoke  Bishop.  Berclingas,  Beorclingas,  the 
religious  of  Berkeley. 

314.  *.      804.     Westbyri,  Westbuvy-on-Trym.    Other  names  as 

in  313. 

Swinford.  Swinford  by  Bitton.     Afene,  Avon. 

Wincelcumba,  Winchcombe. 

Bituinaeum,  Twining.  (Betwynanean,  between 
the  eas,  or  rivers  Severn  and  Avon.)  Sa- 
brina  fl.,  Severn. 

Gythinge,  Lower  Gutting. 

Berclea,  Beorclea,  Berkeley.    Westburgh,  West- 
bury -on-Trym. 
\  *.  t.  036.     Heanbyrg,  Henbury  ? 

Huiccewudu,  Wychwood. 

452.  (Original.)  c.  848.     Wudotune,  Wootton  ? 

453.  (M.  S.  Harl.)  c.  848.     Quentone,    Quinton.     Pebewrthe, 

Pebworth. 

466.  A.  852.  Kalemundesdene,  Calmsdean  in  North  Cerney. 
Fos,  Fosseway.     Bereford,  Perrott's  brook. 

482.   E.  c.850.    Wyllereseie,  Wylleresege,  Willersey. 

487.  *.  855.  Cunelgan  fl.,  Colne.  Ealdbaldingtune,  Ab- 
lington.  Pultune,  Poulton.  Beorondeslea, 
Barnsley.     Esege,  Eisey. 

503.  (Bibl.  Bodl.)  862.     Gleaweceasdre,  Gloucester. 

535.  G.  872.  Otintone,  Oddington.  Beganwurthan,  Badgeworth. 
Enneglan,  Coin  S.  Aldwyn  ?  Fagranforda, 
Fairford.  Ceddanwyrde,  Chedworth.  Nym- 
desfelda,  Nympsficld.  Lecche,  Northleach. 
Stanedis,  Standish.  Briencandefelda,  Eren- 
kandeffeld,  Archenfield  ?  Pindewillam,  Pins- 
well. 


327- 

t. 

808. 

338. 

W. 

811. 

350. 

# 

814. 

35i- 

*. 

S14. 

379- 

*. 

S24. 

416. 

(Original 

432. 

^.* 

841. 
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551.  *.  S83.  Berclea,  Berkeley.  Stoc,  Stoke  Bishop.  Haeslwell, 
Spring  field  in  Westbury-on-Tyym.  Waldeswell, 
Moth  r  1  *ugsley's  well  on  Ki/igsdown.  Eowcumb, 
Gully  on  Durdhain  Down.  Afene  Stream, 
River  Avon.  Hrycgleage,  Shirehampton  Park. 
Penpau,  Penpole  Point.  Sa.'ferne  stream, 
River  Severn.  Leadgedelf  (lead  mines),  Pits 
on  Durdham  Down  at  the  top  of  Parry's  lane. 
Mylepul,  Clackmill. 

559-  ''"•      §89.     Alchmundingtuun,  Elmstone  Hard-wick.     Clife, 

Bishop's  Cleeve. 

560.  (Smith's  Bede).  Alhmundingtune,  Elmstone  Hardwick. 
Clife,  Bishop's  Cleeve.  Preosdabyrig,  Prest- 
bury. 

574.  J.1  896.  Gleaweceastre,  Gloucester.  Wuduceastre, 
Woodchesler.  Bislege,  Bisley.  /Efeningum, 
Avening.  Scorranstane,  Sherstou.  Thorn- 
byrig,  Thombitry.  Roddanbeorg,  Rodborough, 
Lsessan  Naegleslege,  Nailsworth  ? 

580.  *.      899.     Eadbaldingtun,  Ablington. 

582.  *.  c.  900.     Soppanbyrg,  Sodbury. 

609.  (Original.)  904.     Easttune,  Cold  Aston. 

636.  *.  922.  Clifforda,  Clifford  Chambers.  Sture,  Stour. 
Westtuninga  gemaere,  Boundary  of  Weston- 
on- Avon.     Afene,  Avon. 

665.  *.      929.     Austan,  Aust.     Saefern,  Severn. 

667.  A.t.930.     Dumolan,    Domeltun,    Dumoltan,    Dumblcton. 

Isesingeburnan,  Esingburnan,  R.  Isbome. 

668.  A.  Names  as  in  667. 

882.  X'2  949-  Burgtune,  Bourton-on-thc-Water.  Turcandene, 
Turkdean.  Foss,  Fossezvay.  Slohterword, 
Slaughtcrford.  Wenris  fl.,  Wind-rush.  Cf.  230. 
Ma?thelgeresbyrig,  Mangersbury.  Foss,  Fosse- 
way.  Waenric  fl.,  Windrush. 
Blaedene  fl.,  Evenlode.  Hence  the  name 
Bledington. 
J.1  A  paper  MS.  by  Lambarde,  c.  1560.         J.2  Cotton  Charters. 
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887.  (Wells.)  950.     Pucelancyrcan,  Pucklechurch.     Deorham. 
Dyrham.   ~Hric\veg,Ridgeway.   Frome,  Frome, 

927.  |.      956.     Bathonia,     Bath.       Dyddanhame,    Tidenham. 

Waegemuthan,  Wye-mouth.  Twyfyrd,  Wye- 
ford  Pond.     Saefern,  Severn. 

928.  f.      956.     Straet,  Stroat.     Sseuerne,  Severn.    Wagge,  Wye. 

Middeltune,  Tidenham.  Cingestune,  Sed- 
bury.  Die,  Offas  Dyke.  Bispestune,  Bishton. 
Landcawet,  Lancaut.  Dyddanhamme, 
Tidenham. 

929.  K  c.  1060.     Bathan,  Bath.     Dyddanhamme,  Tidenham. 
936.   f.  c.  955.     Alvestona,   .Elvestune,   Olveston.      /Eisctona, 

^Esctune,  Cold  Ashton.  North wican,  North- 
wick.  Hreodham,  Reedham.  Hreodwican, 
Redwick.  Billesham,  Bilsum.  Wulfricge, 
Wolfridge.  Grenhylle,  Greenhill.  Scypa- 
cumb,  Sheepcombe.  These  are  points  on  the 
boundary  of  the  Parish  of  Olveston. 

Cumtune,  Compton  Grenefield. 

Another  copy  of  1089. 

Cungle,  Coin. 

Heortford,  Harford.  Wincescumbe,  Winch- 
combe. 

Cliforda,  Clifforda,  Clifford  Chambers. 

Suthtune,  Bicanmersce,  Bichnarsh-in-  Welford. 

Bucgan  Straet,  Biiggilde  Street. 
Stoce,  Stoke  Bishop. 
Another  form  of  1202. 
Icenantune,  Itchington. 
Icenantune,  Itchington. 
Stoce,  Stoke  Bishop. 
Sapertune,   Saperetun,   Sapletone   (Domesday) 

held  with  Cleeve. 


1089. 

"& 

962. 

1090. 

1091. 
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12S2.   (Original.)  972.     Actune,  Acton  Turville. 

Suthstoce,  Hawkesbury.    Afene,  Little  Avon. 

Rycgvveg,  Ridge  way. 

Deorhamme,  Dyrham.1 
1320.  *.  c.  1000.    Saeferne,    Sevan.       Westbyrig,    Weslbv.ry-on- 

Trym.      Stoc,    Stoke   Bishop.      Heanbyrig, 

Henbury.     Tettanbyrig,   Tetbury.     Beagan- 

byrig,    Bibnvy.     Culne.     Pultune,    Poulton. 

Baerendeslea,      Barnsley.         Esig,      Eisey. 

Colesburnan,  Colesbonrne. 

1  A  Confirmation  Charter  of  Pershore  Abbey. 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    OLD    ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE,    WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE 

TO    THE    COTSWOLDS. 

By  E.    GUY    DAYVBER. 

Perhaps  amongst  the  Cotswold  Hills  we  can  find  as  character- 
istic examples  of  architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic, 
as  in  any  district  in  England,  and  though  they  may  not  rank 
in  importance  with  nobler  and  more  imposing  edifices,  yet 
I  venture  to  think  they  are  as  full  of  interest  and  charm  as 
any  of  the  remaining  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  hills,  from  their  geological  formation,  lying  in  the 
great  belt  of  oolitic  limestones,  gave  a  material  eminently 
suited  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  isolated 
positions  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  houses,  cut  off  in  many 
cases  from  the  main  arteries  of  traffic,  have  doubtless  been 
the  means  of  their  preservation  to-day. 

In  the  limits  of  a  short  paper  it  is  impossible  even  to 
touch  upon  the  historical  and  social  aspect  of  this  Cotswold 
country,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the 
methods  and  traditions  of  building  throughout  successive 
periods  in  England,  and  to  note  their  bearing  upon  its 
architecture,  and  particularly  as  exemplified  in  many  of  the 
buildings  in  this  district. 

Towns  of  any  pretension  in  which  people  lived  for  mutual 
protection  and  help  were  surrounded  at  first  by  a  ditch  or 
moat,  and,  later,  by  walls,  with  gates  guarded  and  kept 
closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise  ;  and  villages  in  isolated  positions, 
such  as  we  see  them  to-day,  hardly  existed.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  even  much  later,  houses 
were  on  a  very  small  scale,  badly  lighted,  ill-drained,  and 
adapted    for  protection   from    the  weather  only,  and  as  we 
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gather  from  the  records  relating  to  London  and  Winchester, 
they  were  made  up  of  low  huts  lining  the  narrow  lanes,  con- 
structed of  wood  framing,  or  mud  with  roofs  of  straw  or  reed 
thatch,  and,  though  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fires  compelled 
the  employment  at  last  of  more  enduring  materials,  down  to 
the  great  conflagration  in  the  seventeenth  century  London 
was  a  city  of  wood  and  plaster.  So  serious  and  constant 
were  the  fires  that  the  people  were  exhorted  "  to  have  water 
at  men's  doors  "  for  readiness  in  case  of  emergency. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
towns  began  really  to  free  themselves  from  the  indescribable 
squalor  and  misery  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  municipal 
life  and  enterprise  first  asserted  itself.  Up  to  this  time 
castles,  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  religious  establishments 
had  been  built,  and  the  Church  was  the  dominant  power  in 
the  land,  owning  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  England,  and 
exercising  enormous  influence  ;  but  as  the  trade  of  the  country 
so  rapidly  developed  and  the  rising  towns  felt  their  power,  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Church,  and  constituted  themselves 
into  separate  municipalities,  making  their  own  laws,  and  even 
ratifying  those  made  by  the  State. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  houses  were  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  the  lower  one 
sometimes  of  stone  or  brick  (though  this  was  not  compulsory 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.),  partly  underground,  and  appro- 
priated for  the  sale  or  storage  of  goods ;  and  the  ordinary 
house  was  a  very  simple  affair,  consisting  of  one  room — the 
general  living  and  sleeping  room — and  another,  called  the 
solar,  either  through  it  on  the  same  level,  or  above  it,  and 
reached  by  a  separate  outside  staircase.  This  upper  room 
nearly  always  had  a  fireplace  in  it,  and  larger  windows  than 
in  the  room  below,  which  were  seldom  more  than  narrow 
slits.  In  the  larger  houses  this  hall  was  generally  open  up  to 
the  roof,  as  at  Oakham,  in  Rutland. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  find  the  turret  and 
inside  staircase,  and  the  buddings  spreading  round  a  court- 
yard, with  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
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by  a  moat  or  ditch  ;  indeed,  in  country  houses  of  any  pre- 
tension the  manor  and  farmhouses  were  protected  by 
enclosure  walls,  dykes,  or  moats.  Birt's-Morton,  under  the 
Malvern  Hills,  is  a  good  example  of  a  fourteenth  century 
moated  house,  much  of  it  built  of  timber  and  plaster,  and, 
though  modernised  in  later  years,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
original  condition  ;  and  many  houses  exist  in  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  still  surrounded  by  moats. 

We  must  recollect  that  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  houses  in  England  were  more  or  less 
built  for  protection  and  safety,  so  that  an  Englishman  could 
literally  speak  of  his  "  castle  "  ;  and  many  of  the  old  so-called 
Border  towers,  along  the  northern  marches  of  the  country, 
were  only  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  were  inhabited  just 
as  a  farmer  inhabits  his  house  to-day. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  houses  of  any  size  were  still 
quadrangular  with  courtyard  in  the  centre,  and  moats  con- 
tinued in  use,  though  probably  belonging  to  an  earlier  date : 
Icomb  Place  may  be  taken  as  a  good  instance  of  a  house  of 
this  period.  The  hall,  even  in  the  smallest  house,  was  the 
general  assembly  and  living  room,  with  the  fireplace  on  a 
hearth  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  an  open 
cupola  on  the  roof,  as  at  Lincoln  College  at  Oxford  and 
Penshurst  in  Kent,  or  as  best  it  could  through  the  windows. 

The  floors  of  the  upper  rooms  were  of  wood,  carried  on 
corbels  built  into  the  walls ;  but  in  the  hall  it  was  usually  of 
earth  well  rammed  down  by  being  continually  trampled  upon. 
In  winter  dry  rushes  were  laid  down,  and  in  summer  green 
fodder  or  sweet-scented  herbs ;  but  even  with  this  precaution 
the  floor  must  have  been  in  a  damp  and  dirty  condition,  and 
some  idea  of  their  state  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  doorway  of  the  hall  at  Winchester  was  widened  to  admit 
of  carts  coming  in.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
raised  dais  that  we  find  in  so  many  of  the  old  halls,  to  enable 
the  head  of  the  house  to  sit  with  some  degree  of  comfort 
raised  above  the  damp  floor,  which  was  considered  good 
enough  for  his  retainers. 
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Life  must  have  been  lived  under  very  rough  and  crude 
conditions,  and  such  as  we  could  not  tolerate  to-day ;  for  we 
know  that  window-glass  was  not  made  in  England  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  for  years  before  it  was  one  of  the  many 
commodities  we  obtained  from  Flanders  in  exchange  for  our 
staple  production,  wool.  Some  came  from  Normandy  and 
Venice,  but  it  chiefly  came  from  the  Low  Countries  and  Lor- 
raine; and  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  most 
of  the  ordinary  glass  drinking-vessels  sold  in  England  were 
made  in  Venice  and  Flanders  from  patterns  sent  out  by  our 
glass  dealers  ;  though  we  read  that  some  had  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Crutched  Friars,  in  London,  by 
one  Jacob  Venaline,  an  Italian.  Glass  windows,  both  plain 
and  painted,  had,  of  course,  long  been  used  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  it 
was  applied  to  domestic  ones,  and  then  but  seldom. 

There  are,  or  were  some  ten  years  ago,  a  few  excellent 
examples  of  old  fifteenth-century  glass  in  the  old  Bishop's 
Palace  at  Temple  Guiting  in  the  windows  of  the  hall,  with 
the  mitre  and  crozier  and  arms  painted  in  the  small  quarries. 

Before  this  time  the  window  openings  had  iron  bars, 
canvas,  or  lattices  made  of  wicker,  or  rifts  of  oak  in  chequer 
work,  or  else  wooden  shutters  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
outside  and  propped  open,  which  fitted  badly  and  let  in  the 
wind  and  wet,  and  in  old  accounts  we  often  find  a  charge  made 
for  "making  the  windows  shut  better  than  usual";  and  in 
Henry  III.'s  reign  a  precept  was  issued  for  putting  glass 
instead  of  wood  in  a  window  in  the  Queen's  wardrobe  at  the 
Tower,  "so  that  that  chamber  might  not  be  so  windy,"  as  the 
chronicler  quaintly  puts  it. 

Then,  again,  plastering  and  whitewashing  were  common 
in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and,  in 
fact,  continuously  down  to  the  present  time  ;  and  church- 
wardens of  fifty  years  ago  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  having 
discovered  its  excellent  uses  for  ecclesiastical  decoration,  for 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  we  read  of  the  Norman 
Chapel  in  the  Tower  of  London  being  whitewashed   inside 
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and  out,  and  Westminster  Hall  was  whitewashed  for  the 
coronation  of  Edward  I.  :  in  fact  its  use  internally  and 
externally  was  universal,  both  for  roofs  as  well  as  walls, 
no  doubt  owing  to  its  excellent  fire  preventive,  as  well  as 
sanitary,  properties. 

When  not  whitewashed,  and  in  the  better  houses,  the 
plaster  was  coloured,  and  polychromatic  decoration  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  quite  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
much  the  same  as  we  see  the  houses  painted  in  Holland  and 
Southern  Germany  to-day,  which  is  merely  a  survival  of  the 
old  mediaeval  tradition,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Shropshire 
the  timbers  of  the  old  houses  are  still  painted  black  and  the 
plaster  filling  white ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it 
improbable  that  this  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  colour 
decoration  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Before  the  general  introduction  of  wood  panelling,  tapestry 
and  arras,  or  as  the  early  writers  describe  it  "  hangings,"  were 
used  for  covering  the  walls  of  superior  apartments,  and  had 
been  even  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
when  we  read  of  stained  and  painted  clothes  being  used — at 
first  only  over  the  doors,  but  in  later  years  whole  rooms  were 
hung  with  it. 

The  earliest  wood  panelling  in  houses  was  of  deal  or  fir 
imported  from  Norway,  generally  stained  or  painted  green 
and  powdered  with  stars  of  gold,  or  else  subjects  allegorical 
and  legendary  were  painted  in  compartments;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  until  quite  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  all 
stone  and  wood  work  were  coloured,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  we  have  banished  colour  and  seem  afraid  to  paint 
oak  or  stone.  In  the  long  gallery  at  Chastleton  Hall,  the 
wainscoting  on  the  walls  bears  traces  of  colour  and  gilding ; 
and  numerous  examples  remain  in  old  houses  all  over 
England.  Hardwicke  and  Haddon  Halls  and  Bolsover  Castle 
in  Derbyshire  are  full  of  most  interesting  instances. 

At  first  the  panels  were  small  and  invariably  carved 
with  the  well-known  linenfold  pattern,  and  then  larger  and 
plainer,   mixed    with    Italian  detail  and    with    richly-carved 
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friezes  and  cornices.  Compton  Winyates,  Chastleton,  and 
numerous  houses,  both  large  and  small,  in  this  district,  are 
full  of  it,  both  in  its  more  elaborate  and  simpler  forms.  In 
halls,  as  at  Chastleton,  we  generally  find  it  about  eight  feet 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  plaster  above  ;  once,  no  doubt,  coloured 
or  modelled  in  relief,  and  in  smaller  rooms  carried  right  up  to 
the  ceiling. 

Across  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  screen,  with  openings 
leading  to  the  buttery  and  the  kitchens,  and  a  very  charming 
example  can  be  seen  at  the  Manor  House  at  Little  Wolford, 
where  the  original  screen  and  gallery  over  it  still  exist  in  the 
hall,  with  the  fireplace  at  one  side  and  an  internal  circular 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  rooms  above. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  celebrated 
for  rich  timber-framed  and  plaster  houses,  such  as  those  at 
Ludlow,  Tewkesbury,  and  other  places  ;  but  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills  we  do  not  get  much  of  it,  except  in  the  oak-bearing 
districts  in  the  valleys  where  its  presence  is  reflected  in  the 
buildings.  At  Little  Wolford,  Todenham,  Broadway,  Winch- 
combe,  and  Campden  are  some  instances,  and  we  find  a  few 
examples  of  external  stamped  and  moulded  plaster  decoration 
also  in  Broadway,  and  one  at  Burford,  dated  1688,  and  one 
in  this  town,  in  the  corner  house  of  the  market-place,  where 
a  simple  device  of  crosses  set  in  squares  makes  a  pleasing 
and  effective  arrangement.  The  old  plaster-fronted  house, 
called  the  "  Star  House,"  recently  pulled  down,  was  treated  in 
this  fashion,  with  patterns  set  out  around  the  windows  and 
in  the  gables,  and  as  an  interesting  example  of  seventeenth- 
century  work  its  loss  is  to  be  deplored  ;  but  the  house  was  in 
such  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition  that  its  demolition 
was  only  anticipated  by  a  few  years. 

Of  internal  plaster  work,  ceilings  and  cornices,  this  district 
has  its  share,  and  the  beautiful  series  at  Chastleton  Hall  in 
the  Long  Gallery  and  various  other  rooms  illustrate  this 
delightful  craft  very  exhaustively.  At  Birt's-Morton,  Swell, 
Broadway,  Banbury,  and  at  Daneway  House  in  the  Stroud 
valley  are  some  beautiful  ceilings.     All  these  were  modelled 
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by  hand,  the  irregularity  of  the  modelling  giving  a  softness 

and    undulation    to    the    mouldings    and   ornament    quite  in 

contrast    to    the    machine  -  like    accuracy    of    much    modern 

work. 

Though  plastering,  or  "  pargetting,"  is  of  very  early  use  in 

this  country,  it  was  not  until  the  great  influx  of  Italian  artists 

and  workmen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  it  became  a 

recognised  branch  of  decoration.     At  first  the  ceilings  were 

plain,  set  out  with  ribs  of  geometric  rather  than  free-hand 

design  ;  but  as  these  early  ceilings  in  Elizabeth's  reign  always 

relied  upon  colour  and  gilding  for  their  effect,  they  did  not 

need  to  be  elaborate.     Edmund  Spenser,  the  charming  poet 

of  the  Elizabethan  era,  in  speaking  of  them  says  : 

"  Gold  was  the  parget,  and  the  ceiling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold." 

As  time  went  on  they  became  extremely  elaborate,  and  amass 
of  modelled  and  interlacing  ornament ;  and  colour  to  a  great 
extent  ceased  to  be  used.  The  ceilings  even  extended  down 
on  to  the  walls  as  a  frieze,  sometimes  6  ft.  and  10  ft.  deep,  as  at 
Crewe  and  Hardwicke  Halls;  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  plasterer  became  the  supreme 
decorator. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Renascence  of  Italy  swept 
over  France,  producing  the  sumptuous  "  Frangois  Premier" 
style,  and  thence  into  this  country,  that  the  great  houses  of 
magnificence  were  built,  such  as  Thornbury  and  Broughton, 
Montacute  and  Longieat.  At  this  time  the  plans  of  houses, 
though  no  longer  built  round  a  courtyard,  still  retained  the 
central  hall  ;  but  the  wings  projected  like  the  arms  of  the 
letter  E  or  H,  and  the  moat  was  abandoned  and  gave  place 
to  terraces  and  gardens  of  quaint  and  formal  character.  We 
may  notice  Wroxton  Abbey,  Castle  Ashby,  and  Chastleton 
Hall  as  examples,  and  it  is  to  this  period — the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries — that  the  bulk  of  the  architecture 
now  existing  in  the  Cotswolds  belongs. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  eighteenth  century 
all  architecture  was  localised  so  to  speak,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
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methods  of  building  we  adopt  to-day  were  quite  unknown.  In 
East  Anglia,  for  example,  a  country  of  clay  and  gravel,  we  find 
brick  and  flint  buildings  universally,  and  stone  was  only  used 
in  special  cases  or  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  then  as  an 
ornament  and  setting,  and  rarely  as  the  main  item  of  con- 
struction. In  Kent  and  Sussex  and  the  southern  counties  we 
have  the  local  rag  stone,  and  brick  and  tile  hung  buildings 
and  tile  roofs.  In  the  West  of  England,  in  the  oak-bearing 
districts  we  find  the  black  and  white  timber  buildings,  and 
in  this  Cotswold  district  we  have  the  stone  treatment  carried 
perhaps  to  its  fullest  development. 

These  hills,  from  time  immemorial,  were  celebrated  for 
feeding  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  ;  for  in  former  times  the  great 
barons  preferred  grazing,  as  then  fewer  hands  were  needed 
on  the  land,  and  their  vassals  could  attend  them  in  their 
numerous  wars  with  each  other,  or  when  fighting  for  the 
King.  Before  woollen  goods  were  manufactured  in  England, 
and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  unwrought 
wool  was  sold  direct  to  the  Flemings,  so  that  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  the  sheep  was  the  general  practice,  and  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  that  towns  like  Northleach  and 
Campden  were  once  so  prosperous  and  wealthy. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  wool  was  the  staple 
article  of  export,  and  it  was  sold  to  Italy  and  Flanders,  the 
English,  and  Cotswold  wool  in  particular,  being  esteemed 
before  any  other.  Northleach  and  Campden  were  the  two 
principal  woollen  centres  in  this  district,  and  held  public 
markets  of  wool  and  cloth,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  perhaps,  reached  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity, 
during  the  time  when  England  was  the  great  centre  and 
distributor  of  finished  goods  all  over  Europe. 

In  the  Church  at  Campden  are  a  series  of  memorial 
tablets  to  many  eminent  clothiers,  or  "woolmen  "  as  they  were 
called.  William  Groil,  citizen  of  London,  William  Dobbins, 
John  Lethenard,  William  W'otley,  and  William  Greville,  who 
all  owned  property  in  the  parish,  and  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
century : — these,  with  the  stately  monuments  of  the   Hicks 
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family,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
tell  us  better  than  anything  else  the  wealth  and  importance 
in  those  days  of  this  little  town  in  the  Cotswolds. 

Part  of  William  Greville's  house  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  standing  in  the  main  street,  and  an  exquisite  oriel  window 
still  testifies  to  the  interest  and  pride  that  must  have  been 
taken  in  it ;  indeed,  the  many  large  and  costly  houses  scattered 
about  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  these  hills  are  with- 
out doubt  due  to  their  large  trade  in  wool. 

The  fifteenth  century,  that  great  era  of  church  building 
in  Gloucestershire,  when  so  many  noble  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  pious  munificence  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
the  staple,  was  of  immense  benefit  to  Campden  ;  for  we  read 
that  at  this  time  the  Grammar  School  was  founded,  and  that 
there  were  no  less  than  four  separate  chantries  in  the  parish. 
The  name  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  first  Viscount  Campden,  is 
indelibly  connected  with  the  town  as  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factors. He  was  Mayor  and  a  merchant  of  London,  dying  in 
1629,  and  had  large  estates  in  the  parish  and  in  Tetworth, 
his  native  place,  near  Bristol. 

He  built  and  endowed  the  almshouses — a  delightful  group 
of  buildings  on  a  raised  terrace  by  the  Church  —  and  the 
Wool  Market  Hall,  and  a  magnificent  house  for  himself  near 
the  Church,  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  under  the  mistaken  impression  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  The  entrance  gateway  and 
garden  pavilions  are  all  that  remain  of  what  must  once  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  building. 

Perhaps  Campden  exemplifies  more  than  any  other  place 

in  this  district  the  true  spirit  of  this  Cotswold  architecture, 

though  in  every  village  are  examples  of  it.     Here  you  will 

find  all  styles,  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  fifteenth-century 

work  in  the  remains  of  the  old  Court  House  to  the  stately 

and  scholarly  work  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  and  the  dignified 

examples  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  early  Georges — small  they 

may  be,  and  perhaps  to  a  passer-by  insignificant  and  hardly 

noticeable,  but  all  betraying  that  sense  of  fitness  of  purpose 
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and   simplicity   of  expression    so   characteristic   of    English 
architecture  in  these  periods. 

In  the  matter  of  design  we  can  say  with  truth  "there 
were  giants  in  those  days";  for  go  where  we  will  amongst 
these  Cotswold  villages,  and  contemplate  any  old  building — 
one  untouched  by  later  renovations — it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  subtle  charm:  the  mullioned 
windows  and  latticed  frames,  the  stone-slated  roofs  of  all 
colours,  the  venerable  walls  covered  with  lichens,  the  absence 
of  any  meretricious  or  unnecessary  ornament,  and  the  won- 
derful feeling  of  homeliness  that  pervades  everything, — all 
combine  to  produce  the  very  essence  of  simple  and  beautiful 
architecture. 

With  the  rage  for  "improving"  everything,  much  of  this 
old  work  is  being  swept  away  :  the  dwellings  of  our  ancestors, 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and  history  of  the  country, 
and  possessing  such  an  intensely  human  interest,  are  rapidly 
being  destroyed,  in  many  cases  to  make  way  for  what  can 
only  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful  improvements.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  unhealthy  or  insanitary  houses  should  be 
retained ;  but  I  do  urge  that  where  it  is  possible  to  save 
them,  one  should  hesitate  before  breaking  the  few  remaining 
links  that  bind  the  villages  and  country  towns  of  to-day  with 
the  interest  and  associations  of  the  past. 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 

At  the  Spring  Meeting,  and  Excursion  to 
Birdlip,  Brimpsfield,  Elkstone,  Cowley,  and  Cubberley, 

On   Wednesday,  May  26th,   1897. 


The  Society  met  on  this  occasion  at  Cheltenham.  Soon 
after  n  a.m.  a  start  was  made  in  breaks  for  Birdlip.  At 
this  place  the  party  was  reinforced  by  a  strong  contingent 
from  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  other  places.  Among  the 
members  present  were  the  following  :  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Currie,  Deputy-Surg.-Gen.  Langdale,  Mr.  P.  D. 
Prankerd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dancey,  Rev.  L.  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
G.  H.  D.  Chilton,  Rev.  Walter  Butt,  Surg. -Major-Gen. 
D.  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  Dr.  Jos.  Drew,  Rev.  Wm.  Bazeley, 
Mr.  H.  C  Barstow,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyett,  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox, 
Rev.  W.  Taprell  Allen,  Rev.  A.  C.  Jennings,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Trusted,  Mr.  Harley  Butt,  Major-Gen.  Elliot,  Mr.  T. 
Sherwood  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Derham,  Mr.  Alfred 
Edward  Smith,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Stanton,  Rev.  G.  S.  Master, 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Bush,  Mr.  Cyril  L.  M.  Roxby,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Swayne,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wells,  Mr.  H.  G.  Madan,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Silvester  Davis,  Rev.  D.  Lee  Pitcairn,  Mrs.  Oman, 
Mrs.  Corbyn,  Mr.  R.  L.  Grant  Vassall,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Medland,  Mr.  Jas.  Bruton,  Mr.  John  Tibbits,  Mr.  John 
M.  Collet,  Mr.  Jas.  Baker,  Mr.  F.  J.  Tarr,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Grist,  Mr.  Christopher  Bowley,  Mr.  John  W.  Adams, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bruton,  Mr.  Wm.  Margetson,  Mr.  Walter 
Stanton,     Dr.    Oscar    W.    Clarke,     Major- Gen.    Vizard, 
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Surg. -Gen.  Ringer,  Mrs.  Percival,  Mr.  R.  Groves  Morris, 
Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin,  Mr.  G. 
Meadway,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  Mr.  Edmund  Harford, 
Mr.  Henry  Prothero,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brewer. 

BIRDLIP. 

After  the  party  had  assembled  on  the  lawn  of  the  "  George  Inn,"  and 
had  enjoyed  the  magnificent  view,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  said  that  the 
straight  road  in  front  of  them  was  the  Ermin  Street,  a  road  constructed 
by  the  Romans  to  connect  London,  the  south  of  England  and  Cirencester 
with  Gloucester,  South  Wales  and  the  North. 

"Two  other  ancient  roads  passed  through  Birdlip  :  (1)  '  Port  way,' 
which  ran  along  the  top  of  the  Cotswolds  from  Bath  to  Prinknash  (from 
which  there  was  a  branch  to  Gloucester  through  Upton  and  Matson)  and 
from  Prinknash  through  Buckholt  to  Birdlip,  Cubberley  and  the  North  of 
England;  and  (2)  'Green  Street,'  leading  from  Churchdown  through 
Brockworth  to  Witcombe  Roman  Villa,  and  from  thence  through  Wit- 
combe  Wood  to  Birdlip.  '  Ermin '  has  been  thought  to  be  derived  from 
Eormen,  a  Saxon  divinity,  and  'street'  is  a  Saxonised  form  of  strata, 
a  road. 

"The  Romans  had  probably  constructed  this  road  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  British  trackway.  On  their  right,  a  mile  distant,  was  Crickley  Hill 
Camp,  formed  by  a  mound  and  ditch  running  across  the  projecting  height 
in  a  slightly  curved  line,  with  a  second  mound  and  ditch  running  parallel 
to  it  100  yards  off.  The  three  other  sides  of  the  defence  were  formed  by 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hill,  scarped  artificially. 

"The  defended  area  was  about  nine  acres.  The  entrance  remains  in  a 
fairly  perfect  condition,  and  is  defended  by  a  bank  and  a  ditch.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  six  round  barrows  and  one  long  barrow." 

(This  description  of  the  camp  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Witts'  Archaological 
Handbook  of  Gloucestershire.) 

AN     INTERESTING    DISCOVERY. 

"In  1879,  the  year  when  the  Archaeological  Society  visited  that  neigh- 
bourhood, a  very  interesting  discovery  was  made.  A  man  was  working  in 
a  small  quarry,  when  he  found  a  number  of  stones  set  on  their  ends,  with 
flat  stones  on  the  top.  It  proved  to  be  a  tomb,  in  which  were  three 
skeletons,  with  their  feet  towards  the  south.  The  two  outermost  were 
males,  and  the  other  was  a  female.  The  lady  had  an  interesting  bronze 
bowl,  beautifully  chased,  lying  on  her  face,  and  a  smaller  bronze  bowl 
beside  her.  A  fibula  of  silver  (very  much  like  a  safety  pin),  which  had 
been  gilded,  was  also  found,  together  with  some  rings  of  brass,  and  beads, 
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evidently  part  of  a  necklace.  The  necklace  showed  that  she  has  been 
married.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  bronze  mirror,  lacquered  on  one  side, 
and  chased  with  bugle  pattern  on  the  other.  The  remains  were  removed 
to  the  Gloucester  Museum,  which  is  closed  now,  but  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  re-opened  later  on.  The  remains  belonged  to  a  Romano-British 
period,  probably  after  the  Romans  had  gone.  They  were  evidently  Roman 
work,  which  the  British  learned  from  their  conquerors." 

ROMAN     TRAVELLING. 

"  In  front  of  the  company,  at  Witcombe,  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa, 
containing  dwelling  rooms,  baths,  and  stables,  where  horses  were  bred  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Roman  travelling  and  posting 
system.  That  system  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  complete.  Within 
an  area  of  five  miles  there  would  probably  be  three  posting  stations  and 
120  horses  ready  for  immediate  use.  By  means  of  this  system  a  Roman 
officer  might  journey  100  miles  a  day  from  one  end  of  Britain  to  another. 
On  the  hills  around  were  telegraph  stations  from  which  the  approach  of 
a  Roman  officer  could  be  signalled,  and  horses  would  be  got  ready  and 
brought  to  a  given  point  for  his  use." 

As  an  example  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  roads,  the  speaker 
mentioned  that  when  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  made,  and  the  road 
was  crossed  at  Barnwood,  so  hard  was  it  that  it  had  to  be  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  the  workmen  being  unable  to  break  it  up  with  tools.  He 
explained  how  the  roads  were  made — of  four  separate  strata — all  laid  with 
very  great  care,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  Roman  official.  Roads  of 
such  substantial  and  enduring  character  were  necessary  for  the  postal 
system,  and  for  the  rapid  transit  of  troops  when  emergencies  arose. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Madan  spoke  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  Birdlip.  He 
said  its  true  origin  was  uncertain,  but  an  impression  prevailed  that  it  came 
from  the  Scandinavian  (Bythar  Lipr),  the  name  of  a  Viking:  this  became 
"butter  lip,"  and  then  "Birdlip." — Mr.  John  Bellows  was  of  opinion 
that  the  name  Ermin  Street  came  from  the  Cymric  A'r  Mynd. 

BRIMPSFIELD    CHURCH.  * 

During  lunch  time  rain  fell,  but  happily  it  cleared  off,  and  the  weather 
was  bright  for  the  drive  to  Brimpsfield,  where  the  party  were  received  in 
the  quaint  and  interesting  church  of  St.  Michael  by  the  Rev.  R.  Denne 
(the  Rector),  who  gave  a  short  account  of  the  church.  He  said  that,  like 
most  of  the  churches  on  the  Cotswolds,  this  church  had  its  origin  in 
Norman  times.  Osborn  Gifford  made  several  gifts  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Fontenoy,  and  amongst  them  was  a  piece  of  land  at 
Brimpsfield,  on  which  the  monks  of  the  abbey  established  a  priory. 

1  The  Illustrations  of  Brimpsfield  are  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  James 
Parker,  of  Oxford,  from  the  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  109. 
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Much  of  this  Norman  work  exists  in  the  church.  The  south  doorway 
and  the  chancel  arch  are  of  Norman  date,  and  the  nave  and  chancel  stand 
on  their  early  foundation.     The  north  lancet  window  and  the  piscina  under 


TV 
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the  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  Perpendicular  windows  have  been  inserted  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  there  ever  was  an  east  window,  or  whether  it  was 
omitted  when  the  east  wall  was  re-built.  The  tower  of  16th  century 
work   is   placed   at  the   east   end  of    the  nave   at  its  junction  with   the 

chancel.  It  stands  with  its 
eastern  wall  partly  over  the 
chancel,  and  the  other  wall 
rests  on  blocks  of  masonry, 
which  project  east  and  west 
into  the  chancel  and  nave. 
These  have  a  very  singular 
appearance,  and  are  difficult 
to  understand,  but  they  may 
be  thus  explained  :  The  ear- 
liest part  of  the  block  is 
without  doubt  the  Norman 
chancel  arch,  to  which  was 
added  in  the  13th  century 
buttresses  and  half  piers  pro- 
jecting westward,  and  on  these 
a  bell-turret  rose,  occupying 
the  position  of  the  present 
tower.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  turret  became  dilapidated  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  was  for  this  or 
some  other  cause  removed,  and  then  in  the  15th  century  the  present  tower 


BRIMPSFIELD     CHURCH. 
Interior,  showing  Tower. 


Brimpsfield  Castle. 
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was  erected,  and  to  carry  this  more  masonry  was  built  on  to  the  west  and 
east  sides  of  the  old  chancel  arch,  of  Early  English  work,  all  of  which  can 
be  traced.  This  masonry,  therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  Norman  and  Early 
English  work,  enclosed  and  backed  up  in  Perpendicular,  and  the  work  of 
the  tower  is  carried  thereon. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  added  some  further  explanation  of  the 
interesting  church.  With  regard  to  the  tower,  he  explained  that  when  the 
church  was  built,  in  the  12th  century,  it  had  no  tower,  but  that  a  small 
bell-turret  was  inserted  in  the  13th 
century,  resting  on  the  chancel 
arch  eastwards,  and  on  two 
columns  with  circular  capitals 
westwards,  and  that  in  the  15th 
century  this  turret  was  superseded 
by  a  larger  tower,  with  narrow 
openings  and  arched  buttresses  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  a  plain 
pointed  arch  on  the  west.  This 
tower  was  also  supported  by 
buttresses  in  the  chancel  and 
against  the  external  walls.  There  is  no  east  window — not  an  uncommon 
arrangement  in  small  Gloucestershire  churches — but  the  side  walls  are 
pierced  by  windows,  to  display  the  paintings  which  occupied  the  space 
above  the  high  altar.  The  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  remains,  of  the  same 
date  as  the  tower.  The  pulpit  is  constructed  of  carved  oak,  with  the  date 
1658.  There  is  a  Perpendicular  font,  with  delicate  panelling.  It  is  thought 
that  Brimpsfield  Church  was  part  of  a  priory  or  cell  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  Stephen,  Fontenay,  Normandy,  which  was  founded 
here  by  the  Giffords ;  but  it  was  probably  a  parish  church  from  the  first. 
In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  three  coffin  lids  with  floriated 
crosses,  which  no  doubt  covered  the  bodies  of  ecclesiastics.  Brimpsfield 
Priory  was  confiscated  by  Henry  V.,  and  bestowed  on  the  collegiate  church 
of  Windsor  by  Edward  IV.  The  field  on  the  north  of  the  church  is 
called  the  Priory  Field,  and  the  traces  of  foundations  of  buildings  are 
clearly  seen  there  in  very  dry  weather. 


BRIMPSFIELD. 
Opening  through  South  Wall  of  Tower. 


BRIMPSFIELD     CASTLE. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  south-west  of  the  church,  where 
there  is  a  large  space,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  the  site  of  Brimpsfield 
Castle,  built  by  the  Giffords  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  demolished  by 
order  of  Edward  II.  in  1321,  when  that  sovereign  was  at  Cirencester.  In 
the  following  year,  John  Gifford,  lord  of  Brimpsfield,  was  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered  at  Gloucester  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates  were  conferred 
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on  Hugh  Despencer.  They  were  held  subsequently  by  John  Maltravers, 
Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  Earls  of  March,  Katherine,  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  families  of  Bridges,  Sandys,  and  Pitt.  Brimpsfield  Park, 
now  the  Court  Farm,  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Worcester  as  lying 
along  "  Le  fosse  (Ermine  Street)  ultra  Syssetre."  On  the  roof  of  some 
cottages  to  the  west  of  the  church  may  be  seen  a  turret  or  finial,  and  an 
ornamental  chimney,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  castle  or  priory.  The 
site  of  the  castle  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  people  of 
Brimpsfield  for  ages. 

On  the  Castle  mound  the  Rev.  W.  Bazelev  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  "Brimpsfield  and  its  Lords,"  which  will  be  found  on  p.  233  of  this 
volume. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bazeley's  paper  the  party  drove  to 

ELKSTONE 

and  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  John.  Here  Mr.  Bazeley  pointed 
out  the  most  interesting  features,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  company 
to  the  tripartite  arrangement  of  the  church — nave,  choir,  and  sanctuary, — 
and  to  the  very  interesting  and  remarkable  Norman  work  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  building.  A  detailed  account  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  printed  in  this  volume,  p.  241.  Most  of  the  party  ascended  to  the 
curious  columbarium  or  culverhouse  over  the  chancel  by  the  staircase  on  the 
north  side,  which  Rickman  suggests  originally  led  to  a  tower  constructed 
above  the  choir.  It  is  possible  that  when  this  tower  was  removed  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  were  raised  to  carry  the  present  roof,  and  that  thus  the 
culverhouse  was  formed.  Proceeding  to  the  outside  of  the  church, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  quaintly  carved  corbels,  which  resemble  those 
at  Kilpeck  in  Herefordshire.  For  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  church 
and  for  references  to  other  instances  of  columbcuia  in  churches  the  reader 
is  referred  to  papers  by  the  late  Professor  Middleton  and  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knight  in  vol.  iv.  of  these  Transactions.  The  choir  and  sanctuary  arches 
are  figured  in  Lysons'  Gloucestershire  Antiquities  (Nos.  viii.  and  ix. ). 

COWLEY    MANOR. 

From  Elkstone  the  party  drove  to  Cowley  Manor,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horlick,  who  very  kindly  provided  tea  and 
showed  their  visitors  the  beautiful  house  and  grounds.  The  Manor  of 
Cowley,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Pershore,  was  conferred  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  new  See  of  Westminster.  It  was  held  by  the  Bridges 
family  in  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  and  sold  by  them  to 
Henry  Brett,  who  built  the  Manor  House  in  1674.  It  was  improved  and 
richly  decorated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  some  thirty  years  ago. 


Cowley  Church. 
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COWLEY    CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  adjoining  the  house,  is  all  of 
Early  English  or  13th  century  date,  except  the  tower  and  porch,  which  are 
Perpendicular.  The  church  is  divi- 
ded into  two  equal  portions  by  a 
rood  screen,  the  stairs  to  which  exist 
on  the  north  side.  A  piscina,  with 
a  triangular-headed  opening  on  the 
south  side,  shows  there  was  an  altar 
in  front  of  the  rood.  The  pulpit  is 
Perpendicular.  The  piscina  in  the 
sanctuary  on  the  south  side  is 
trefoil-headed,  with  a  shelf  for  the 
cruets.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
Decorated  tomb,  with  the  effigy  of 
a  priest  wearing  a  chasuable,  amice, 
alb,  stole,  and  maniple.  Over  the 
south  porch  is  a  niche  for  the  statue 
of  St.  Mary.  PISCINA    IN    COWLEY    CHURCH. 


CUBBERLEY    CHURCH. 

After  the  visit  to  the  church,  Mr.  Bazeley,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horlick  for  their  cordial  reception,  and  the  party 
then  proceeded  to  Cubberley,  where  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
conducted  them  round  the  church. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles  (formerly  St.  Cuthbert),  Cubberley,  consisted, 
before  its  restoration,  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  chapel,  west  tower,  and 
south  porch.  The  whole  of  the  church,  except  the  tower  and  porch,  which 
were  Perpendicular  additions,  was  14th  century  or  Decorated.  As  at 
Cowley,  there  was  no  chancel  arch  ;  the  rood  screen  was  the  only  division 
of  the  choir  from  the  nave.  Within  the  altar  rails,  north  and  south  of  the 
high  altar,  were  two  recumbent  effigies.  These  are  now  in  the  south 
chapel.  These  effigies  probably  represent  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  who 
fought  at  Crecy,  and  his  first  wife,  whose  name  is  unknown.  These  were 
placed  originally  in  the  sanctuary,  because  Thomas  de  Berkeley  rebuilt 
the  church  and  founded  a  chantry  for  the  service  of  St.  Mary,  about  the 
year  1340.  There  is  also  a  smaller  recumbent  effigy  of  a  young  girl  in 
hood  and  gown  with  a  buckled  belt  around  her  waist  and  a  lion  at  her  feet. 
It  probably  represents  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley.  There  is  also 
a  curious  half-figure  of  a  knight  in  mail  holding  a  heart,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  effigy  of  Sir  Giles  de  Berkeley,  whose  body  was  buried  at  Little 
Malvern,  and  his  heart  in  this  church  in  1295.  This  has  also  been 
removed  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  south  chantry  chapel.     A  fifth  effigy 
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represents  a  youth  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian,  a  tunic,  long  gown,  supertunic, 
and  a  hood.  This  is  probably  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  family,  who  died 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century.  Between  the  two  Decorated  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  low  side  window,  the  use  of  which  is 
unknown.  It  is  not  a  leper  window,  for  no  one  looking  through  it  from 
outside  could  see  the  celebrant  either  at  the  High  altar  or  the  Chantry 
altar.  An  engraving  of  the  house  and  church,  as  they  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  is  given  in  Atkyns'  Gloucestershire. 

Within  a  mile  of  Cubberley  are  the  Seven  Springs,  the  source  of  the 
Churn,  which  contest  with  the  Thames  Head  Springs,  near  Cirencester, 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  true  source  of  the  Thames. 

THE    BERKELEYS. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Berkeleys,  and 
pointed  out  that  there  were  two  families.  The  Berkeleys  had  a  castle  at 
Dursley  and  a  smaller  one  at  Berkeley,  the  hundred  of  which  they  held  at 
the  time  of  Doomsday  Book,  and  for  several  generations.  But  in  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  between  Matilda  and  Stephen  they  were  dispossessed. 
Henry  II.,  before  he  became  King,  promised  the  hundred  of  Berkeley  to 
Fitzhardinge,  who  was  then  a  kind  of  Mayor  of  Bristol.  The  Berkeleys  of 
Berkeley  Castle  were  lineal  descendants  of  Fitzhardinge,  who  came  into 
the  estate  at  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ;  but  the  old  family  was  not  ruined, 
because  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  son  of  one  family 
should  marry  a  daughter  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa ;  and  the  two  families 
became  united  in  this  way.  Dursley  remained  with  the  old  family  branch. 
The  Thomas  de  Berkeley  who  fought  in  the  French  wars  with  Edward  III. 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  that  time,  and  was  no  doubt 
joined  by  many  skilled  archers  of  Gloucestershire,  who  helped  to  turn 
the  battle  to  the  side  of  the  English.  The  yew-trees  in  the  churchyards 
of  Gloucestershire  were  planted  to  provide  the  villagers  with  the  material 
with  which  to  make  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  second  branch  of  the 
family  were  the  founders  of  the  family  of  Chandos,  and  at  one  time  there 
lived  at  Cubberley  the  richest  and  grandest  people  in  the  West  of  England. 

Mr.  Bazeley  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Berkeleys  of  Cubberley  (for 
a  fuller  account  see  the  paper  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly  in  vol.  xvii.  of  these 
Transactions,  p.  96).  King  Charles  II.,  during  his  flight  from  Boscobel, 
stayed  at  Cubberley  and  slept  at  the  rectory,  whence  he  passed  in  disguise 
through  the  county  to  Abbot's  Leigh,  near  Bristol.  He  ultimately  reached 
a  southern  port  and  escaped  to  France.  The  notion  that  the  29th  May  was 
celebrated  as  Oak-apple  day  because  the  King  concealed  himself  in  an  oak- 
tree  on  that  day  was  not  correct  ;  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  date 
of  his  restoration  in  1C60.  He  hid  in  an  oak-tree  at  Boscobel  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1651.     Having  pointed  out  the  high  wall  on  the  south  and  east 
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of  the  church,  with  two  Renaissance  doorways,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  Manor  House  of  Cubberley,  where  dwelt  the  Berkeleys,  the  Bridges, 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  Earl  of  Downe,  who  more  than  once  entertained 
there  Charles  I.,  and  the  Castlemans,  the  Rector  showed  in  the  chancel 
floor  memorial  stones  of  the  past  rectors  of  Cubberley,  all  of  whom 
appear  to  have  reached  a  very  ripe  age,  the  oldest  being  Lewis  Jones,  who 
died  on  July  29th,  1651,  aged  105. 

The  party  then  drove  home  to  Cheltenham.  The  enjoyment  and 
interest  of  this  successful  meeting  were  largely  increased  by  the  admirable 
notes  and  illustrations  issued  with  the  programme  by  the  indefatigable 
general  secretary,  Mr.  Bazeley,  to  whose  exertions  the  Society  is  so  greatly 
indebted. 
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At  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting  at  Stow-on-the-Wold, 

On  Tuesday,   Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  27th,  28th, 

and  29th,   1897. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  Stow-on-the-Wold  on  July  27th,  28th,  and  29th, 
when  excursions  were  made  to  Icomb,  Upper  Slaughter, 
Nether  Swell,  Bloxham,  Broughton,  Adderbury,  Shipton- 
under-Wychwood,  Swinbrook,  Asthall  and  Burford.  The 
weather  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  success  of  the  Meeting 
was  ensured  by  the  unusually  interesting  programme  drawn 
up  by  the  Hon.  General  Secretary,  as  well  as  by  the  admirable 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  members  by  the  local 
Committee,  of  whom  Mr.  F.  R.  V.  Witts  was  Chairman  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Francis,  Secretary;  and  Mr.  J.  Cox,  junr., 
Treasurer. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  who 
were  present  were  the  following: — Mr.  Francis  F.  Fox  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Toler,  Sodbury ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Master,  Flax 
Bourton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Barstow,  Clifton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Currie,  Mr.  M.  M.  L.  Currie,  Cheltenham; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Sylvester  Davies,  Horsley ;  Rev.  J.  Sylvester 
Davies,  London ;  Miss  Davies,  London  ;  Rev.  W.  Taprell 
Allen,  St.  Briavels ;  Miss  Chamberlayne,  Mr.  H.  Inglis 
Chamberlayne,  Stow ;  Rev.  David  Royce,  Nether  Swell ; 
Sir  Brook  Kay  (Bart.),  Cheltenham ;  Mr.  W.  Leigh,  Wood- 
chester ;  Rev.  Wm.  Bazeley,  Matson ;  Mrs.  Royce,  Lower 
Swell;  Surg.-Major-General  Campbell  Fraser,  Cheltenham; 
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Mrs.  Currie,  Cheltenham  ;  Major-General  and  Mrs.  Vizard, 
Dursley  ;  Surg. -General  and  Mrs.  Landale,  Mr.  H. 
Protheroe,  Cheltenham ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Drewe,  Bourton- 
on-the-Water ;  Miss  Morgan,  Gloucester ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Linley  Blathwayt,  Bath ;  Rev.  Wm.  Emeris,  Taynton ; 
Mrs.  Oman  and  Miss  L.  Lillie,  Cheltenham  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  W.  Clark,  Gloucester ;  Miss  White,  Dymock ;  Mr. 
Margetson  and  Col.  E.  Smyth,  Stroud;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Broome  Witts,  Miss  Witts,  Upper  Slaughter ;  Mr.  F. 
V.  Witts,  Miss  Witts,  Miss  Mabel  Witts,  Miss  Francis 
Witts,  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Purnell  and  Miss 
Purnell,  Staverton ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ll.  P.  Williams, 
Bourton-on-the- Water ;  Miss  Edith  Madan,  Gloucester ; 
Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet,  Gloucester;  Rev.  J.  L.  Tudor, 
Northleach;  Miss  Pinder,  Bath;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
Leigh,  Mr.  F.  de  Sausmarez,  Mr.  H.  Moffat,  Broad- 
well  Manor ;  Miss  Nora  Heberden,  Oddington ;  Mr. 
A.  E.  Barnsley,  Cirencester ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard, 
Bristol;  Mr.  and  Miss  A.  E.  Smith,  Nailsworth; 
Mr.  E.  C.  Gael,  Cheltenham ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Heberden,  Oddington;  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin,  Clifton;  Mr.  M. 
H.  Medland,  Gloucester  ;  The  Rev.  Prior  of  Dominican 
Priory,  Woodchester ;  Rev.  V.  McNabb,  Woodchester ; 
Rev.  Melland  Hall,  Harescombe;  Rev.  A.  C.  Jennings, 
King's  Stanley;  Mr.  Edwin  Dening,  Stow-on-the-Wold; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Witts,  Miss  Sybil  Witts,  Miss 
Vavasour,  Leckhampton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Francis, 
Miss  Francis,  Mrs.  Thursby,  Stow-on-the-Wold;  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Thursby,  Stow ;  Mr.  John  W.  Robbins,  London;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  London  ;  Lieut-Col.  R.  Lloyd 
Williams,  Denbigh  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Francis,  Stow- 
on-the-Wold  ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Ellis  Viner,  Badgeworth  ;  Mr. 
H.  S.  Kennedy  Skipton,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  A.  J.  Morton 
Ball,  Stroud  ;  Mrs.  Marston  and  Miss  Speechley,  Icomb  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Robertson,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Collett,  Wotton  ;  Mr.  P.  D.  Prankerd,  Bristol  ; 
Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  Mr.  J.  S.  Ellis,  Gloucester. 
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TUESDAY,     JULY     27th. 

THE    OPENING    MEETING. 

At  11.30  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  R.  V.  Witts,  and  the  members  of  the 
local  Committee  received  the  Society  at  St.  Edward's  Hall,  and  offered 
them  a  warm  welcome  to  Stow. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Brook  Kay,  after  acknowledging  the 
kind  reception  given  to  the  Society,  said  that  he  would  commence  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  by  asking  Mr.  Bazeley  to  read  the  annual  report. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  for  1896-97. 

The  Council  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society 
present  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  July,  1897. 

There  are  at  present  32S  annual  subscribing  members,  79  life  members, 
and  3  honorary  members  on  the  Society's  list,  giving  a  total  strength  of  410 
members. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1896,  including  a 
balance  of  ^565  os.  gd.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  was  £777  16s.  8d., 
and  the  expenditure  £208  4s.  7d.  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  on  the  1st  January,  1897,  of  £569  12s.  id.  From  this  balance, 
however,  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  Transactions  for  1894-5,  1895 
and  1896.  Besides  this  balance,  the  Society  has  a  funded  capital  of 
£432  3s.  Sd.  new  Three  per  cent.  Consols,  repsesenting  the  fees  paid  by 
the  life  members. 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Summer  Meeting  for  1896  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  of  July,  at  Monmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
Mather  Jackson,  Bart.  A  large  and  influential  Local  Committee,  of  which 
the  Rev.  W.  Bagnall  Oakeley  was  chairman  and  the  Rev.  W.  Llewelyn 
Bevan  the  very  able  and  courteous  secretary,  assisted  the  General  Secretary 
in  making  and  carrying  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 
The  members  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the  same  terms  as  members 
of  this  Society,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

On  Tuesday,  July  14th,  the  Society  visited  the  ruins  of  Monmouth 
Castle,  the  Castle  House,  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory,  and  the 
Parish  Church.  In  the  regretted  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bagnall  Oakeley, 
Mrs.  Oakeley  read  short  papers  describing  the  places  visited.  In  the 
afternoon  a  most  enjoyable  excursion  was  made  to  Raglan  Castle,  and  an 
interesting  paper  on  its  history  was  read  by  Colonel  Bradney.  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Mather  Jackson  entertained  the  party  at  afternoon  tea. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15th,  the  Society  drove  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Monnow  and  inspected  the  churches  of  Grosmont,  Skenfrith,  and  Welsh 
Newton,   and   the  ancient   frontier   castles   of   Grosmont,   Skenfrith,  and 
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Pembridge.  In  the  evening  a  Conversazione,  kindly  arranged  for  by  the 
ladies  of  Monmouth  and  the  neighbourhood,  was  held  at  the  Rolls  Hall. 
Papers  were  read  by  Mrs.  Bagnall  Oakeley,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyett,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Sheppard,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  Skipton,  some  local  antiquities  of  great 
interest  were  exhibited,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued. 

On  Thursday,  July  15th,  the  Society  visited  the  churches  of  Staunton, 
St.  Briavels,  and  Newland,  the  Buckstone  and  St.  Briavels  Castle,  and 
were  received  very  hospitably  at  the  Lecturer's  House,  Newland,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  Oakeley. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Rolls  Hall,  on  July 
15th,  the  new  code  of  laws  which  had  been  drafted  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Berkeley  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1896,  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  confirmation  at 
a  General  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  following  autumn. 

At  a  subsequent  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Rolls 
Hall  on  July  i6th,  it  was  agreed  that  an  index  to  vols,  i  -xx.  should  be 
prepared  and  issued  in  lieu  of  an  annual  volume.  It  had  been  previously 
decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  that  an  Illustrated  List  of 
Gloucestershire  Church  Plate,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation 
for  several  years,  and,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mrs.  Broome  Witts, 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jennings,  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  press,  should  also  take  the  place  of  an  annual  volume.  Thus  sub- 
scribing members  for  1895,  1896,  and  1897  will  receive  vol.  xx.  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  the  Index  to  vols,  i.-xx.,  and  the  List  of  Church 
Plate.  Vol.  xx.,  part  i.,  is  nearly  ready  for  issue,  and  vol.  xx.,  part  ii., 
will  be  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  September  24th,  1896,  an  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Cirencester,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Mather  Jackson,  under 
the  presidency  of  Wilfred  J.  Cripps,  Esq.,  C  B.,  and  the  new  code  of  laws 
adopted  at  the  Monmouth  Meeting  was  duly  confirmed.  These  laws  have 
now  come  into  force,  and  the  members  of  Council  and  other  officers  of  the 
Society  to  be  elected  to-day  will  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  cities 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  borough  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Divisions  of  Cirencester,  Forest  of  Dean,  Stroud,  Thornbury,  and 
Tewkesbury. 

Papers  were  read  at  Cirencester  by  E.  Whatley,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Fuller.  Some  of  the  members  visited  the  fine  Parish  Church  of 
St.  John,  and  others  were  received  at  The  Walnuts  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps 
and  Countess  Bismarck,  who  showed  them  their  collection  of  Cirencester 
pottery,  coins,  etc.  In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made  to  Dagling- 
worth  (church  and  priory),  Pimbury  Park,  Sapperton  Church,  and  a 
recently-excavated  Saxon  village  in  Hullasey  Wood,  where  the  party  were 
received  and  entertained  by  Michael  Biddu'ph,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
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Biddulph.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Local  Secretary,  Mr. 
Whatley,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  arrangements 
for  this  meeting. 

On  May  26th,  1897,  a  very  successful  Spring  Meeting,  organized  by 
G.  M.  Currie,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cheltenham,  and  by  the  General 
Secretary,  was  held  at  Birdlip,  and  visits  were  paid  to  Brimpsfield  Church 
and  Castle,  Elkstone  Church,  Cowley  Manor  and  Church,  and  Coberley 
Church.  The  Society  were  very  hospitably  entertained  at  Cowley  Manor 
by  James  Horlick,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Horlick.  A  paper  on  Brimpsfield 
Castle  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley. 

The  programme  for  the  Spring  Meeting,  instead  of  being  printed  in 
4to  size  as  heretofore,  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Transactions,  demy  8vo, 
and  was  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  giving  interesting  details  of  Brimpsfield, 
Cowley,  and  Coberley  Churches.  A  similar  programme  has  been  prepared 
for  the  Summer  Meeting,  and  the  Council  trust  that  the  notes  it  contains 
will  be  useful  to  the  members  in  indicating  the  principal  points  in  the 
history  and  architecture  of  the  buildings  to  be  examined.  They  would 
express  their  obligation  to  Messrs.  Arkcot  and  George  Bell  &  Co.,  and  to 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Monk  and  G.  Packer,  for  the  kind  loan  of  blocks. 

The  Council  report  with  deep  regret  that  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  having 
been  presented  to  the  living  of  Banwell,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  Editor,  which  he  has  so  ably  filled 
since  the  resignation  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maclean.  As  Mr.  Taylor  has 
very  generously  declined  to  accept  an  honorarium  for  his  eminent  services, 
the  Council  recommend  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  Society's  gratitude  and 
esteem,  a  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas  be  expended  on  a  testimonial  to  him. 
The  Council  has  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  Society  that  A.  T. 
Martin,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Clifton  College,  has 
very  kindly  undertaken  the  office  of  Editor  in  succession  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  Council  has  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  £10  10s.  annually  to  the 
British  Record  Society,  on  condition  that  six  sheets,  or  ninety-six  pages, 
shall  be  supplied  of  Gloucestershire  Records.  Four  sheets  of  Inquisitiones 
post-mortem  and  two  sheets  of  Bristol  wills  have  been  received,  and  will  be 
issued  to  the  members  free  of  any  additional  payment,  together  with  vol. 
xx.,  part  i. 

The  books  of  the  Society  have  been  placed  in  their  new  Library  at 
Mr.  John  Bellows',  Eastgate,  Gloucester,  and  a  revised  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  for  press  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  and  G.  H.  Madan,  Esq.,  joint 
librarians.  This  catalogue  will  be  issued  to  the  members  with  vol.  xx., 
part  i.  The  Library  will  be  open  on  Tuesdays  from  2.30  to  4. 30,  and  one 
or  both  of  the  librarians  will  be  in  attendance  to  issue  books  that  may  be 
desired.  They  will  also  be  ready  to  send  books  on  loan  by  parcels  post  on 
receipt  of  a  written  application  enclosing  stamps  for  postage. 
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The  following  works  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  John 
Mullings,  Esq.,  of  Cirencester:  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  vols, 
i.-iv.,  new  series  ;  The  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  ;  Collectanea 
Glocestrensia,  1842  ;  Jehovah  Jireh,  by  John  Vicars,  1644  ;  and  four  others. 
Many  valuable  books  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  Williams'  Library, 
Cheltenham,  in  November  and  December,  1896.  The  Society's  set  of  the 
Somerset  A  rchaological  Society's  Transactions  were  completed  by  purchase,  and 
about  a  hundred  volumes  were  bound. 

The  Council  desire  to  express  their  pleasure  in  possessing  the  portraits 
of  several  of  the  late  Presidents  of  this  Society,  and  their  indebtedness  to 
the  generous  donors  :  to  Sir  W.  Guise  for  the  portrait  of  Sir  W.  V.  Guise  ; 
to  Earl  Bathurst  for  the  portrait  of  the  late  Earl ;  to  Miss  Maclean  for  the 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Maclean ;  to  Mr.  Herbert  Thomas  for  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Thomas ;  and  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly  and  Canon  Bourne. 
The  Council  hope  that  the  example,  so  well  set  by  these  gentlemen,  will  be 
followed  by  the  other  Presidents.  The  portraits  will  hang  on  the  Library 
walls. 

The  Council  has  accepted  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  for  the  exchange  of  Transactions. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  congratulations  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  F.  A.  Hyett,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  on  the  completion  of  their 
Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Literature,  which  has  occupied  much  of  their  spare 
time  during  the  last  ten  years.1 

The  Council  has  held  seven  meetings  during  the  past  year,  four  at 
Gloucester,  one  at  Bristol,  one  at  Cirencester,  and  one  at  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
and  desire  to  express  their  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  the  Vicar  of  Cirencester,  and 
the  Librarian  of  St.  Edward's  Hall,  Stow,  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Room,  Bristol,  the  Church  Institute,  Cirencester,  and  the  Library,  Stow, 
respectively. 

The  Council  report  with  sorrow  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number  by 
death,  the  Rev.  H.  D'Ombrain. 

The  Council  desire  to  nominate  for  re-election :  As  President  of 
Council,  Sir  Brook  Kay;  as  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs  S.  H.  Swayne, 
Wilfred  J.  Cripps,  F.  A.  Hyett,  W.  Leigh,  F.  F.  Fox,  Sir  John  Dorington, 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  G.  T.  Clark,  Palmer  Hallett,  and 
the  Revs.  S.  E.  Bartleet  and  Canon  Bourne ;  as  Local  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
John  Latimer  (for  Bristol),  F.  S.  Waller  (for  Gloucester),  E.  Whatley  (for 
Cirencester),  A.  H.  Paul  (for  Tetbury),  G.  W.  Keeling  (for  Lydney), 
Godfrey  Seys  (for  Chepstow),  W.  J.  Staunton  (for  Stroud),  Vincent 
Perkins  (for  Wotton-under-Edge),   G.   M.   Currie    (for    Cheltenham),  and 

1  The  thanks  not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
Gloucestershire  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  this  invaluable  contribution  to  its  literature. 
The  Council  has  subscribed  for  large  and  small  paper  copies  of  the  work. 
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the  Revs.  F.  E.  Broome  Witts  (for  Stow-on-the-Wold),  W.  L.  Bevan  (for 
Monmouth),  W.  Silvester  Davies  (for  Dursley),  J.  L.  Stackhouse  (for 
Berkeley),  and  H.  Sheringham  (for  Tewkesbury);  as  Editor,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Martin  ;  as  General  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Hartland  ;  and  as  General  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley. 

It  will  rest  with  the  Society  to  select  a  place  for  the  next  Summer 
Annual  Meeting,  and  to  appoint  a  President  for  1898-9.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Spring  and  Autumn  Meetings  should  be  held  in  1898  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  that  the  Society  should  hold  its  annual  Summer 
Meeting  in  London,  with  a  view  to  inspecting  some  of  the  churches,  halls 
of  City  Guilds,  and  other  places  of  great  interest  in  the  City. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Brook  Kay,  the  Society  elected  Mr.  George  B. 
Witts,  C.E.,  as  President  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Witts,  after  thanking  the  Society  for  the  honour  they  had 
conferred  on  him,  delivered  the  following  address : — 

president's  address. 

The  Society  that  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to-day  has 
now  completed  its  21st  birthday,  a  fact  on  which  I  beg  to 
congratulate  you.  Looking  back  on  twenty-one  years  of 
pleasant  work,  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  inaugurated  in 
the  year  1876,  have  been  well  carried  out.  When  I  look 
back  at  the  list  of  your  Presidents  and  note  the  names  of 
Sir  William  Guise,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  Sir 
John  Dorington,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Sir  Brook  Kay,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  Lord  Sherbourne,  General  Pitt  Rivers  and 
many  other  able  learned  men,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  understand 
what  a  difficult  position  I  am  in  to-day,  and  how  unworthy 
I  am  to  fill  the  office  of  your  President. 

You  will  notice  on  the  excellent  programme,  drawn  up  by 
our  worthy  secretary,  that  papers  are  to  be  read  to-night  on 
The  Roman  Occupation  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  on  The 
Cotswolds  in  Saxon  Times,  and  I  propose  to  utilize  the  fifteen 
minutes  at  my  disposal  to  sketch,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what 
we  know  of  the  ancient  British  occupation  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  in  doing  this  I  will  firstly  point  out  on  the  map 
that  is  before  you  the  various  British  antiquities  that  still 
exist  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Stow-on-the-Wold  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  very 
ancient  roads — probably  British  in  origin,  though  of  course 
greatly  improved  and  almost  remade  by  the  Romans — "  The 
Foss  Way"  and  the  "Via  Regia."  The  Rev.  T.  Leman,  in 
describing  the  Foss  Way,  says:  "It  was  a  British  road 
running  from  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Lincolnshire  through 
several  important  British  towns  to  the  great  British  post  of 
Seaton  in  Devonshire;"  while  Dr.  Guest  states:  "Some  have 
supposed  the  Foss  Way  to  be  one  of  the  lines  of  ancient 
British  traffic ;  but  in  truth  the  Roman  character  of  the 
Foss  is  perhaps  more  decided  than  that  of  any  other  high- 
way in  the  kingdom."  The  "  Via  Regia,"  passing  from 
Oxfordshire  near  the  Rollwright  Stones,  ran  through  Stow, 
Lower  Swell,  Eyford,  Andoversford,  to  Birdlip,  etc.,  where 
it  joins  the  Irmine  Street.  We  are  to  have  a  paper  to-night 
from  that  keen  observer,  Mr.  Sawyer,  on  The  Ancient  Roads  of 
the  Cotswolds,  so  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  his  province; 
but  point  out  to  you  the  Long  Barrows,  Round  Barrows  and 
Ancient  Camps  that  abound  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Firstly  then  are  the  three  well-known  long  barrows  at 
Lower  Swell  discovered  by  the  Rev.  David  Royce  in  1867, 
and  examined  and  described  by  Canon  Greenwell  and 
Professor  Rolleston  in  "  British  Barrows."  A  long  barrow 
at  Eyford,  also  described  in  "British  Barrows;"  one  near 
Notgrove  Station,  which  fell  to  my  lot  to  explore  in  the  year 
1881;  two  at  Hazleton;  one  at  Farmington ;  one  at  Cold 
Aston,  and  many  others. 

ROUND      BARROWS. 

There  are  eight  round  barrows  on  Cow  Common,  in  the 
parish  of  Lower  Swell,  in  the  same  field  as  one  of  the  long 
barrows.  All  these  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Royce, 
Canon  Greenwell,  and  Professor  Rolleston.  One  at 
Condicote,  two  at  Upper  Swell,  two  at  Longborough,  one 
near  Banksfee  House,  one  at  Little  Ganborough,  one  near 
Donington,  one  two  miles  west  of  Lower  Swell,  one  half- 
mile  west  of  Lower  Swell,  one  at  Oddington,  opened  as  far 
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back  as  1787,  two  on  Hethel  Farm,  one  at  Wagborough  Bush, 
Wyck  Beacon,  and  a  great  number  of  others  as  shown  by 
the  black  spots  on  the  map  before  you. 

BRITISH      CAMPS. 

Chastleton  Camp,  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Stow, 
is  a  remarkable  work,  consisting  of  a  single  mound,  enclosing 
an  oval  of  about  twelve  acres.  The  mound  is  some  forty- 
five  feet  wide  at  its  base  and  twelve  feet  high. 

Condicote  Camp.  This  was  a  circular  one  close  to  the 
village  and  three  miles  north-west  of  Stow  ;  an  area  of  about 
four  acres  was  defended  by  a  single  mound  and  ditch,  now 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  process  of  cultivation. 

Eubury  Camp.  This  remarkable  camp  is  in  the  parish 
of  Condicote,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  Stow.  The  area 
defended  is  about  eight  acres,  it  has  a  mound  running  parallel 
to  the  main  work  and  situated  in  the  very  bottom  of  the 
narrow  valley. 

Icomb  Camp.  The  remains  of  the  earthworks  are  now  so 
slight  that  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  camp;  but  it  was  described  in  the  year  1803  as  circular 
in  form,  the  banks  partly  destroyed  by  cultivation.  There  is 
also  a  notice  of  this  camp  in  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire. 

Idbury  Camp  contained  about  eight  acres.  Forty  years 
back  the  embankments  were  eight  feet  high. 

Norbury  Camp  at  Farmington  was  a  very  large  enclosure 
containing  eighty  acres,  close  to  the  Foss  Way.  There  is  a 
long  barrow  inside  the  entrenchments. 

Salmondsbury  Camp  at  Bourton-on-the- Water.  Rudder 
says  this  was  of  Roman  origin ;  but  judging  from  the 
examination  made  for  the  Cotswold  Field  Club  in  1881,  when 
the  original  masonry  forming  a  wall  now  covered  by  the 
mound  was  exposed  to  view,  it  seems  without  doubt  to  be  a 
work  of  pre-Roman  times. 

Without  waiting  to  describe  the  multitude  of  other  camps 
to  be  found  on  the  North  Cotswolds,  let  us  see  what  we 
know  about  our  early  ancestors  on  these  Hills. 
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Who  then  were  these  primitive  races,  these  pre-historic 
tribes,  who  have  left  their  records  in  their  camps,  dwellings, 
roads  and  burial  places, — their  very  bones  and  the  weapons 
they  used,  their  personal  ornaments  and  pottery  ? 

We  must  divide  the  era  of  the  world  into  four  periods — 
the  Palaeolithic  Age,  the  Neolithic  Age,  the  Bronze  Age  and 
the  Iron  Age.  The  Palaeolithic  is  the  oldest  of  all,  whose 
antiquities  are  found  in  beds  of  gravel  and  loam  ;  in  the 
Neolithic  Age  stone  implements  alone  were  used,  more 
carefully  worked  than  in  the  Palaeolithic  Age.  Hand-made 
pottery  was  now  in  use.  To  this  age  must  be  ascribed  the 
long  barrows  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Bronze  Age  succeeded  the  Neolithic.  In  it  bronze 
was  extensively  used  for  arms  and  implements.  The  pottery 
is  far  better  than  that  of  the  earlier  periods.  Coins  were  not 
in  use.  To  this  age  we  must  ascribe  most  of  the  round 
barrows  in  this  neighbourhood.  Then  comes  the  Iron  Age, 
which  certainly  began  in  this  country  before  the  Christian  era. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  called  upon  to  give 
the  age  of  one  of  the  long  barrows  at  Lower  Swell,  you  will 
see  how  easily  you  can  do  it. 

You  must  first  go  back  at  least  2,000  years  for  the  Iron 
Age.  You  can  then  estimate  the  duration  of  the  Bronze 
Age  at  as  many  thousand  years  as  you  think  proper,  and 
then  you  will  get  back  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  but  before 
deciding  the  exact  date  on  which  these  long  barrows  were 
erected  you  must  make  up  your  mind  at  what  period  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  they  were  constructed. 

Have  we  any  record  of  Palaeolithic  man  on  the  Cotswolds? 
I  mean  the  ancient  tribes  who  lived  in  this  country  under  an 
almost  Arctic  climate  hunting  the  mammoth,  the  woolly-haired 
rhinoceros,  the  Arctic  fox,  the  reindeer,  whose  remains  are 
found  in  the  river  drifts  and  caves, — these  races  who  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  pottery,  who  did  not  engage 
in  agriculture,  had  no  domestic  animals,  and  did  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  bury  their  dead.  Tacitus  paints  a  picture 
of  these  Palaeolithic  men  :  "  They  were  wonderfully  savage 
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and  miserably  poor.  The  ground  was  their  bed.  The 
women  lived  by  hunting  just  like  the  men,  they  had  no  other 
refuge  for  their  young  children  against  wild  beasts  or  storms 
than  to  cover  them  up  in  a  nest  made  of  interlacing  boughs." 
Traces  of  these  tribes  have  been  found  in  Gloucestershire  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  but  as  far  as  I  know  no  evidence  has 
yet  been  forthcoming  of  their  existence  in  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
though  it  may  come  any  day  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarter.  Here  is  one  of  their  weapons,  which  I  picked  up 
on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  How  many  thousand  years 
back  these  tribes  lived  it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  continuity 
of  race  can  be  proved  between  these  savages  and  any  tribe 
or  nation  now  to  be  found  in  the  West  of  Europe. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Palaeolithic  or  "  Old  Stone  Age  "  and 
come  to  the  Neolithic  or  "  New  Stone  Age,"  and  here  we 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Neolithic  man 
in  the  long  barrows  and  some  of  the  round  barrows. 

What  is  singular  as  connecting  the  men  of  the  Neolithic 
Age  with  their  burying-places  is  this,  that  the  barrows  were 
of  the  same  shape  as  their  heads — long  heads  are  found  in 
long  barrows,  round  heads  in  round  barrows.  In  technical 
language  the  long  narrow  skulls  found  in  long  barrows  are 
called  dolicho-cephalic,  and  the  broad  skulls  found  in  round 
barrows  bvachy -cephalic.  [I  should  like  to  allude  here  to  the 
remarks  of  a  critic  who,  in  describing  a  small  handbook  I 
published  some  fifteen  years  back,  says:  "  Mr.  Witts  states 
his  eschewment  of  fine  writing  and  promises  to  confine 
himself  to  facts,  calls  these  long-headed  skulls  in  his  simple 
language  dolicho-cephalic.  This  sounds  well,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacity."    My  critic  then  breaks  into  poetry: 

"  Lie  still,  old  Britons,  there  beneath  yon  mound, 
Crop  Cotswold  sheep  the  short  crisp  herbage  round  ; 
This  wondrous  pre-historic  burial-place 
Immunes  brave  men  of  long-forgotten  race. 
Antediluvian  was  their  nation, 
Dolicho-cephalic  their  conformation." 

The  only  traces  of  the  dwelling-places  of  Neolithic  man 
on  the  Cotswolds  are  the  remains  of  pit  dwellings  scattered 
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freely  along  the  escarpment  of  the  hills.  Professor  Rolleston 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  their  condition.  We  can  in  imagina- 
tion see  them  occupying  the  open  hill-tops,  whilst  the  valleys 
are  densely  covered  with  woods.  Huts  raised  over  the  pit 
dwellings  scattered  sparsely  over  the  open  plateaus  ;  round 
them  would  be  seen  a  few  long-nosed,  long-legged  black 
swine  feeding,  with  here  and  there  a  goat  tethered  ;  at  points 
distant  from  any  of  the  huts  a  few  deer  would  be  seen  at  the 
right  season  gliding  along  the  rim  of  the  forest,  which 
sheltered  them  and  gave  mast  to  the  pigs  aforesaid,  but 
defied  the  stone  weapons  of  their  owners. 

In  the  huts  the  male  savages  would  be  found  lying  idle, 
whilst  the  females  would  be  cooking  or  cowering  round  a  fire 
outside  them,  forming  as  a  whole  a  group  more  instructive 
than  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  long  barrows  are  the  oldest  known  burial  places  in 
this  country  and  without  doubt  belong  to  a  pre-historic  age. 
They  have  the  same  shape  and  conformation,  from  Caithness 
in  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland  to  Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire,  and  even  to  Gower  in  the  extreme  West  of 
Wales,  indicating  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  race  of  men; 
and  to  quote  from  one  of  the  interesting  letters  received  by 
me  from  the  late  Professor  Rolleston,  the  originals  of  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  :  "  We  have  no  record  of  Great  Britain 
having  ever  been  so  occupied  by  one  single  race  in  historic 
times,  hence  this  tumulus  (referring  to  the  West  Tump  long 
barrow)  is  pre-historic.     Q.E.D." 

Weapons,  implements  and  ornaments  are  often  found 
deposited  in  the  barrows  with  the  dead.  The  custom  has 
usually  been  accounted  for  by  the  explanation  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  belief  in  an  after  state  of  existence  like  that 
which  had  just  terminated,  and  where  such  things  would 
again  be  required. 

The  practice  has  been  all  but  universal,  every  ancient 
burial  place  testifies  to  it — almost  every  modern  savage 
grave  gives  evidence  of  the  custom.  In  India,  some  years 
ago,  a  British  officer,  to  whom  the  natives  had  become  much 
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attached,  died,  and  it  was  discovered  that  for  long  afterwards 
his  friends  were  accustomed  to  bring  and  lay  on  his  tomb 
the  two  things  of  which  he  was  most  fond  during  life — 
namely,  cheroots  and  brandy  ! 

In  some  German  villages,  even  now,  shoes  are  put  on  the 
feet  of  the  corpse  for  his  dread  journey  to  the  next  world,  and 
a  needle  and  thread  are  added  for  him  to  mend  his  clothes 
with.  At  an  Irish  wake  a  piece  of  money  is  put  into  the 
dead  man's  hand. 

To  Archaeological  science  this  practice  has  been  of  inestim- 
able service. 

What  should  we  know  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  her  cultivation, 
her  arts,  her  manufactures,  had  not  the  tombs  preserved  an 
endless  storehouse  ? 

What  should  we  know  of  our  English  ancestors  without 
the  discoveries  in  the  barrows  and  the  wondrous  museum  of 
gold,  silver  and  iron,  precious  stones,  glass,  bronze  and  ivory 
which  the  cemeteries  of  Kent,  of  East  Anglia  and  of  middle 
England  have  so  carefully  preserved  to  us  ? 

I  could  address  you  for  some  time  on  the  various  articles 
I  have  myself  found  in  barrows.  Here  is  a  very  rare 
ornament,  a  locket  or  amulet,  with  a  hole  through,  made  of 
Kimmeridge  coal  and  highly  polished,  from  the  interesting  long 
barrow  near  Notgrove  Station. 

I  could  explain  the  uses  of  many  flint  implements,  knives, 
saws,  borers,  &c,  and  show  the  same  at  work.  I  have  mended 
many  a  quill  pen  with  a  flint  knife,  sawn  through  many  a 
bone  with  a  flint  saw,  peeled  apples  and  potatoes,  bored 
holes  through  stones  with  flint  borers. 

I  could  tell  you  of  the  central  chambers  of  a  long  barrow 
being  turned  into  a  pigsty,  and  still  used  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  I  could  tell  the  history  of  a  long 
barrow  situated  inside  an  ancient  camp,  and  when  the 
Roman  soldiers  occupied  that  camp,  they  did  as  I  did  many 
hundred  years  later,  explored  the  contents  and  left  their 
visiting  cards  in  the  central  chamber  (erected  centuries  before 
the  use  of  metal  was  known)  in  the  shape  of  Roman  coins. 
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I  could  tell  you  how  the  late  Professor  Rolleston  found 
the  "teeth  of  a  true  dolicho-cephalic  head  in  its  original 
position  in  a  long  barrow,  with  many  of  its  teeth  stopped 
with  gold — though  for  centuries  and  centuries  after  that  old 
Briton  was  buried,  neither  gold  nor  any  other  metal  was 
known — and  how  the  mystery  was  solved  by  the  confession 
of  a  medical  student,  who  had  been  experimenting  on  the 
teeth  in  question  and  eventually,  after  having  stopped 
several  with  gold,  returned  the  skull  to  its  original  resting  place 
in  the  long  barrow  where  he  had  found  it,  and  where  the 
Professor  found  it  years  afterwards. 

I  could  tell  you  how  on  one  occasion  the  late  Professor 
succeeded  in  alarming  a  lady  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  who 
had  upwards  of  twenty  skulls  of  Ancient  Britons  taken  from 
a  long  barrow  in  her  house,  and  how  the  said  skulls  were 
sent  off  to  the  Museum  at  Oxford  by  the  next  train.  But 
time  will  not  permit. 

I  must  hurry  away  from  Neolithic  man,  and  passing  over 
the  Bronze  Age,  in  which  most  of  the  round  barrows  were 
built,  come  at  once  to  the  first  written  account  of  our 
ancestors.  One  of  the  earliest  papyrus  writings  known  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  4450  b.c:',  though  this  does 
not  describe  the  Ancient  Britons,  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  little  human  nature  has  changed  during  the  long  lapse 
of  years.  In  it  the  writer  "  laments  the  good  old  days  that 
have  passed  away." 

The  authentic  history  of  Britain  begins  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  4th  century  before  Christ  (see 
Elton's  Origins  of  English  History). 

No  such  islands  as  Britain  and  Ireland  were  known  to 
Herodotus  in  the  5th  century  B.C.;  but  some  time  afterwards 
one  of  the  Roman  Scipios  visited  Marseilles  to  find  out 
whether  trade  could  not  be  established  with  the  region 
beyond  Southern  Gaul,  so  as  to  injure  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman,  however,  could  get  no  information  about  the 
North  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  took  form 
among   the   merchants   of    Marseilles.     They   fitted   out  an 
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expedition  under  an  eminent  mathematician  and  navigator 
named  Pytheas.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  Pytheas, 
but  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Aristotle  died  in  the  year  322  B.C., 
and  the  year  330  B.C.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  date 
of  the  expedition  from  Marseilles. 

It  has  been  a  common  belief  ever  since  the  revival  of 
Archaeology  in  the  days  of  Camden  that  the  Cassiterides 
referred  to  by  Herodotus  were  the  Scilly  Isles;  but  Mr. 
Elton  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Cassiterides  were 
in  reality  the  islands  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vigo 
Bay. 

Pytheas  sailed  round  Spain  to  Brittany,  and  thence  to 
Kent  and  other  parts  of  Britain.  Then  he  sailed  from  the 
Thames  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  possibly  visited  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  then  returned  to  Britain,  and  paid 
more  attention  to  it  than  any  other  country  he  visited.  He 
saw  plenty  of  corn  in  the  fields,  he  noticed  that  the  farmers 
gathered  the  sheaves  into  large  barns.  (You  will  notice 
what  a  change  must  have  come  over  the  land  since  the  days 
of  the  barrow  folk.) 

They  had  so  little  sun  that  the  open  threshing  floors  of 
the  Sourh  would  not  have  done  in  a  land  of  clouds  and  rain 
like  Britain.  (The  weather  does  not  seem  to  have  changed 
much  in  the  last  2,227  years.) 

He  found  they  made  a  drink  by  mixing  wheat  and 
honey,  which  is  the  mead  still  known  in  certain  parts 
of  Wales,  and  he  speaks  of  another  drink  made  of  barley 
and  used  instead  of  wine.  The  name  by  which  it  was 
known  to  him  is  still  the  Celtic  word  for  beer — I  have 
often  asked  for  a  pint  of  "  cwrw  da "  in  a  Welsh  road- 
side inn. 

No  doubt  the  expedition  of  Pytheas  got  up  for  practical 
purposes  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  resulted  in  trade  with 
Britain,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  first  coins  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  in  the  island  (the  date  of  which, 
according  to  John  Evans,  was  about   150  b.c,  or  180  years 
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after  Pytheas'   time)   were   all    modelled   after    Greek   coins 
ma'de  during  his  time. 

The  next  visitor  we  hear  of  in  Britain  was  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  Posidonius,  who  was  born  about  the 
year  135  b.c.  He  seems  to  have  visited  more  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  country  than  Pytheas  did,  for  he  describes 
the  inhabitants  as  living  in  mean  dwellings,  made  for  the 
most  part  of  reeds  or  wood,  and  that  the  harvest  with  them 
meant  cutting  the  ears  of  corn  off  and  storing  them  in 
underground  pits. 

But  I  am  now  approaching  the  time  when  the  Romans 
began  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  island  in  a  very 
tangible  form.  For  late  in  the  summer  of  the  year  55  b.c. 
Julius  Caesar  visited  this  country,  though  it  was  nearly 
another  century  before  the  Romans  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
country  ;  viz.,  in  the  year  43  ad. 

Before  closing  this  short  sketch  of  the  Ancient  British,  I 
must  allude  to  the  Dobuni  who  inhabited  the  Cotswold  Hills 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  invasion.  Ptolemy  seems  to  be 
the  first  writer  who  mentions  this  Gloucestershire  tribe.  He 
calls  them  Dobuni. 

Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  someyearslateranddescribestheir 
conquest  by  Aulus  Plautius,  calls  them  "  Boduni,"  which 
according  to  our  learned  friend  John  Bellows  is  derived  from 
"Bo,"  to  dwell,  and  "Dun,"  a  hill,  meaning  "  hillsmen.'' 
The  very  word  now  used  by  Cotswold  farmers  to  distinguish 
"Cotswold    men"  from  "Vales  men." 

A  variety  of  coins  of  which  neither  the  exact  age  or 
place  of  issue  nor  the  sequence  has  been  satisfactorily  made 
out,  without  doubt  belonged  to  the  Boduni ;  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  date  before  the  Christian  Era. 

Some  of  these  coins  found  in  Gloucestershire  have 
a  bird  with  long  legs  and  a  three-pointed  tail,  having 
beneath  a  wheel  and  three  stars,  with  bodvoc  on  the 
obverse. 

One  of  the  most  important  inscriptions  of  ancient 
Glamorgan    commemorates    a    prince    called    Bodvoci,   who 
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figured  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  Boduni  before  they 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

I  have  here  a  carefully  drawn  map,  by  Rev.  C.  Browne, 
showing  the  march  of  Plautiusfrom  Cirencester  by  Bagendon, 
with  its  extensive  earthworks,  to  Birdlip  ;  and  the  advance 
of  Vespasian  by  Minchinhampton  to  Gloucester.  This,  I  have 
no  doubt,  fairly  gives  the  routes  adopted  when  the  Boduni 
were  defeated  by  Plautius,  and  may  explain  to  some  extent 
the  extensive  line  of  earthworks  at  Bagendon,  which  extend 
for  nearly  two  miles. 

Was  this  the  first  engagement  of  Plautius  described  by 
Dion  Cassius  ?     (See  Early  Britain,  by  Professor  Rhys,  p.  77). 

A    FEW    OF    THE    ANCIENT    BRITISH    CUSTOMS. 

Throwing  a  shoe  after  a  bride  when  she  leaves  the 
parental  roof.  The  parental  dominion  over  the  bride  is  thus 
abandoned  to  her  husband. 

April  fools. 

The  Maypole. 
The  origin  of  the  honeymoon.     Did  this  arise   from   the 
Celtic  custom  of  drinking  a  beverage  made  with  honey  for 
thirty  days  after  a  wedding  ? 

Placing  flowers  on  graves. 

The  wedding  cake.  The  Ancient  Briton  had  an  idea  that 
every  person  who  ate  of  hallowed  cake  would  that  night  have 
a  vision  of  the  man  or  woman  who  would  become  his  or  her 
wedded  mate. 

MAXIMS    OF    ANCIENT    BRITONS. 

There  is  another  world,  and  they  who  kill  themselves  to 
accompany  their  friends  thither  will  live  with  them  there. 

Letters  given  to  dying  persons  or  thrown  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  dead  will  faithfully  be  delivered  in  the  next  world. 

Posidonius,  who  was  here  about  100  B.C.,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a  British  feast.  The  guests  sat  on  a  carpet  of 
rushes  or  on  skins  of  dogs  and  wolves.     There  was  always 
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plenty  of  meat,  both  roast  and  boiled.  They  drank  beer  and 
hydromel.  The  minstrels  sang  and  the  harpers  harped,  and 
as  the  company  drank  they  bowed  to  the  right  in  honour  of 
their  god.  If  there  was  a  quarrel  about  the  helping  of  food 
or  on  any  matter  of  precedence,  they  would  get  up  and  fight 
the  matter  out  to  the  death.  If  no  duel  occurred  during  the 
meal  the  guests  were  entertained  with  a  sword  play,  i.e. 
naked  lads  leaped  about  among  swords  and  spears;  or,  failing 
this,  a  man  would  die  to  amuse  the  rest.  He  would  first 
bargain  for  a  reward  to  be  paid  to  his  friends,  and  would  then 
lie  down  on  his  long  shield  and  allow  his  throat  to  be  cut  or 
his  body  to  be  transfixed  by  a  spear. 

I  trust  the  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Archaeological  Society  will  dine  to-night  under  happier 
auspices. 

ICOMB    CHURCH. 

After  lunch  at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  the  members  of  the  Society  proceeded 
in  carriages  to  Icomb  Church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  R.  Marston.  The  features  of  interest  in  the  church  were  explained 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Royce.  The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transeptal 
chapel  on  the  south,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  It  is  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  chancel  is  a  beautiful  example 
in  a  village  church  of  the  Early  English  style.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  trip'e 
lancet  window,  with  broad  divisions  between  each  light,  well  splayed, 
having  banded  detached  shafts,  and  richly  moulded  arches,  with  dripstone 
following  each  light.  There  are  three  lancets  in  each  wall,  north  and  south, 
with  rerearches,  supported  by  corbels  of  various  designs,  some  of  them 
having  well-carved  heads.  In  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  an  elegant 
piscina  of  two  trefoil-headed  compartments,  divided  by  a  chamfered  shaft, 
the  chamfer  being  continuous  round  the  arches.  In  the  easternmost  is  a 
projecting  basin  and  drain.  The  other  would  serve  as  a  prothesis  or 
credence.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  stone  bench  against  the 
wall,  but  this  was  removed  when  the  church  was  "  restored."  Externally 
the  east  gable  coping  is  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth  moulding.  The  nave 
is  not  interesting,  but  the  chapel  is,  as  it  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor  of  Icomb.  It  was  originally  Early  English,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  the  14th  century.  It  is  connected  with  the  nave  by  a  richly-moulded 
arch  resting  on  clustered  shafts.  The  present  east  window  is  square 
headed,  of  two  lights,  with  ogee  heads  and  quartrefoils.  In  the  south  wall 
is  a  recessed  tomb  with  a  straight-sided   arch,  handsomely  and  doubly 
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cusped.  The  tomb  has  in  front  seven  arched  niches  and  one  at  each  end, 
each  containing  a  figure.  On  the  tomb  rests  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  the  plate  armour  worn  very  early  in  the  15th  century — pointed 
bascinet,  gorget,  epauliers  of  overlapping  plates,  fan-shaped  elbow  pieces, 
and  genouilliers,  a  misercorde  attached  to  a  horizontal  baldric  or  studded 
belt,  and  tilting  helm  with  crest.  The  jupon  is  charged  with  Quarterly  1 
and  4  ""•  "  bend  .  I    '.$  fitchee  or,  for  Blaket ;  2  &  3  gu:  three  battle 

axes,  or,  for  Hackluyt.  Mr.  Royce  assigns  this  monument  to  Sir  John 
Blaket,  who  died  in  143 1. 

A  fuller   account    of   this  church  will  be  found  in   vol.  vii.  of  these 
Transactions  (pp.  16 — 20). 

ICOMB    PLACE. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  Icomb  Place,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
S.  M.  Simpson,  the  features  of  which  were  kindly  explained  by  Mr. 
Waller,  who  took  a  number  of  plans  before  the  alterations  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Long  and  painstaking  search  into  the  early  history  of  this  interesting 
building  have  produced  little  result,  and  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
well  nigh  as  puzzling  as  its  early  history.  It  is  an  extensive  and  picturesque 
pile  of  stone,  built,  or  more  probably  rebuilt,  in  the  15th  century.  It  is 
quadrangular,  yet  not  true  to  the  square,  and  stands  diagonally  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  gateway,  with  bold  mouldings, 
flanked  by  buttresses,  with  graceful  window  above,  and  projecting  from  the 
building,  gives  the  effect  of  a  gateway  tower.  The  front  windows  of  the 
place,  ten  in  front  and  four  in  the  gables,  are  square-headed  and  plain 
arched.  Within  the  gateway  on  the  left  hand  was  a  servants'  room,  and  a 
porter's  lodge  on  the  right.  Beyond  this,  a  parlour,  or  general  room,  with 
a  substantial  stone  fireplace.  Over  this  were  two  solars,  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  with  a  fine  specimen  of  timber  roof,  with 
principals,  purlins,  and  broad-curved  braces.  Forming  the  next  side  of 
the  quadrangle  is  a  withdrawing  or  second  dining-room,  and  over  it, 
according  to  tradition,  the  chapel  with  a  roof  of  the  barrel  kind  of  massive 
timbers.  Beyond  this  was  a  chamber,  possibly  for  the  chaplain.  At  the 
angle  on  the  right  there  is  a  striking  oriel,  carried  up  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  with  good  windows,  and  the  head  of  a  lady  in  the  horned 
head-dress,  a  gentleman  in  cap  and  fall,  and  two  monks  or  chaplains.  On 
the  third  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  hall,  very  spacious  and  very  lofty, 
with  three  fine  transomed  windows,  in  the  splay  of  one  a  circular  stoup, 
and  originally  a  screen  ;  and  (now  hidden)  a  fine  timbered  roof,  resembling 
that  over  the  solars  ;  and  opposite  the  hall  the  buttery.  On  the  remaining 
side  of  the  quadrangle  was  the  cellar.  In  a  second  quadrangle  was,  on  the 
left  beyond  the  buttery,  possibly  a  kitchen,  and  on  the  right  a  bakehouse. 

The  Manor  of  Icomb  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  by 
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Durandus,  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire.  In  1331  it  was  held  in  capite  by 
Matthew  FitzHerbert,  lineal  descendant  of  Durandus.  In  1352  it  was  held 
for  half  a  knight's  fee  by  Roger  Blaket  and  his  wife  Margaret.  At  the 
close  of  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  Sir  John  Blaket,  who  probably 
built  the  Manor  House,  and  died  in  143 1,  having  married  three  wives. 
His  son  Edmund,  who  succeeded  him,  died  in  1444,  leaving  his  sister 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Baskerville,  his  heir.  Within  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Royce  there  was  a  sepulchral  slab  in  the  floor  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  with 
the  matrices  of  two  fine  brasses,  which  probably  commemorated  Ralph 
and  Anne  Baskerville.  The  Manor  passed  by  marriages  of  heiresses  into 
the  families  of  Milbourne,  Whitney,  Gears,  Stackhouse,  Stokes,  Hopton 
and  Parsons.  The  Manor  House  was  sold  by  the  last  heir,  the  Rev.  John 
Parsons,  to  Mr.  Hambidge,  and  it  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  this  interesting  house,  together  with  plans  and 
sketches,  will  be  found  in  these  Transactions,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  172-190. 

UPPER    SLAUGHTER    CHURCH. 

On  leaving  Icomb,  the  company,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  R.  N. 
Byass,  drove  through  the  grounds  of  Wyck  Hill  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Upper  Slaughter,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Broome  Witts.  In  explaining  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  he  said  some 
of  the  church  looked  new,  and  some  might  think  that  a  great  deal  they 
saw  was  modern.  That  was  true  to  a  certain  extent.  The  chancel  arch 
was  a  copy  of  an  arch  at  the  west  end,  and  was  modern.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  church  as  it  originally  stood  was  the  arcades  ;  these  were  new 
excepting  the  pedestals;  there  were  just  enough  of  the  old  stones  left  to 
make  one  pillar,  and,  with  a  little  patching  up,  the  capital  as  well.  When 
the  church  was  restored  the  other  pillar  was  found  hidden  by  whitewash 
and  plaster,  and  was  in  its  original  position.  Further  back  there  was 
another  pedestal,  the  capital  of  which  appeared  hidden  in  the  wall. 
There  originally  seemed  to  have  been  a  regular  arcade  all  down  the 
church.  The  nave  was  very  short  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  chancel ; 
but,  from  what  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  it  seemed  that  the  nave 
originally  extended  a  good  deal  further  west  than  it  did  now,  probably  to 
what  was  now  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the  tower  was  afterwards 
built  inside  what  was  then  the  nave.  The  west  arch  was  Norman  work, 
but  had  a  pointed  arch  instead  of  a  round  one.  There  was  a  sort  of 
lean-to  aisle  on  the  north  side,  which  was  made  larger  when  the  church 
was  restored,  and,  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  in  the 
parish,  the  aisle  was  lengthened.  At  the  other  end  of  the  aisle  there 
used  to  be  a  vestry,  which  was  entered  from  the  belfry.  Two  old  windows 
in  the  north  aisle  were  the  windows  of  the  old  vestry  ;  but  they  had  been 
lengthened.      The  architect  who  restored  the  church  thought  they  must 
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have  been  the  original  windows  on  the  south  side.  In  the  chancel  there 
was  a  string  course,  which  was  old.  The  east  window  is  a  three-light 
window,  with  the  mullions  interlacing  in  the  head,  but  without  cusping. 
On  the  north  and  south  of  the  sacrarium  is  a  pretty  little  trefoil-headed 
window  in  two  lights,  of  quite  early  14th  century  work  ;  the  piscina  is 
well  moulded  and  the  cinquefoil  cusped  ;  the  sedilia  is  a  quaint  arched 
and  gabled  canopied  structure,  and  opposite  to  it  is  another  structure, 
wider,  but  of  the  same  character,  now  blocked  by  a  monumental  slab,  but 
originally  either  a  tomb  or  Easter  sepulchre.  There  were  some  old  brasses 
in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  the  Slaughter  family,  who  lived  at  the 
Manor  House.     The  bells  in  the  tower  were  old. 

The  Norman  work  in  the  tower  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
the  opinion  generally  expressed  was  that  it  was  old  Norman  work,  rebuilt 
into  a  pointed  arch  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  that  being  the 
date  of  the  rest  of  the  tower.  The  tower  arch  has  no  label ;  but  outside, 
over  the  west  window  of  the  tower,  is  a  Norman  label  and  string  with  ball 
ornaments,  the  lengths  of  the  string  portion  being  curved  as  though  parts 
of  a  label,  giving  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  they  formed  originally  the  label 
of  the  tower  arch.  For  further  information  and  for  a  plan  of  the  church, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cutts,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12G,  of  these 
Transactions. 

AN    ANCIENT    VILLAGE    FORTRESS. 

A  move  was  then  made  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  seen  in  the 
excursion.  This  was  the  old  village  fortress — Upper  Slaughter  Burh,  as 
Mr.  Witts  styles  it  in  his  Arclueological  Handbook  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is 
situated  near  the  church,  and  was  probably  erected  by  the  Saxon  Lord  of 
the  Manor  in  the  gth  or  10th  century  as  a  place  of  security  in  case  of  a 
Danish  raid.  It  consists  of  a  circular  mound  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  table  top  nearly  flat.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  steep  slope  fifteen 
feat  in  depth.  Then  there  was  an  irregular  court  eighty  feet  in  width  ; 
then  another  steep  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  tributary  of  the 
Windrush,  which  supplied  a  moat.  This  fortress  had  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  antiquaries;  but  Mr.  Witts  investigated  it  in  1877.  On  the  top  of  the 
mound  were  three  slight  depressions,  with  nettles  growing  in  them.  He 
dug  a  hole,  and  found  that  the  mound  for  a  depth  of  seven  feet  was 
artificial.  He  then  came  to  the  original  level  of  the  ground,  and  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  mound  a  circular  well,  carefully  walled  with  stone.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  well  was  a  chamber.  He  found  that  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  which  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  was 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  brook  below,  and  further  excavations  were 
stopped  by  the  rush  of  water.  He  thought  this  was  almost  an  unique 
Saxon  fortress.     Its  appearance  is  not  now  very  formidable ;    but  it  was 
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originally  strengthened  by  a  massive  timber  building  on  the  summit,  and 
a  row  of  strong  paling  round  the  edge  of  the  mound  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  banks. 

Afternoon  tea  having  been  kindly  provided  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Broome  Witts,  the  party,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Hanks, 
visited  the  old  Manor  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Slaughter 
family. 

SLAUGHTER    OLD    MANOR. 

The  Manor  of  Upper  Slaughter  (D.  S.  Sclostre)  was  part  of  the  royal 
demesne  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  of  the  early  Norman  Kings.  It 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  the  Abbey  of  F^camps  in  Normandy.  At 
the  dissolution  of  alien  monasteries  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  it  was  granted 
to  the  Abbeys  of  Bruern,  Evesham,  etc.  At  the  general  suppression  of 
religious  houses  in  1539  it  passed  into  lay  hands,  and  the  Slaughters  held 
it  and  resided  there  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

The  Rev.  David  Royce  writes  : — In  the  old  Manor  House  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  specimens  on  this  side  of  the  county.  In 
the  back  portion  of  this  fabric  rises  a  most  impressive  and  massive  pile  of 
masonry.  The  basement  consists  of  a  crypt,  with  a  fine  stone  groined 
roof  of  the  15th  century.  The  rest  of  the  house  appears  to  be  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  with  fine  transomed  windows  and  bold  continuous 
string  courses  defining  each  storey,  and  striking  and  grand  is  the  effect  of 
the  nine  dormers.  The  original  arrangement  within  is  destroyed.  There 
may  have  been  the  dining  hall  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  kitchen,  back- 
ward, on  the  left.  There  is  a  fine  staircase  lighted  by  a  very  large  tran- 
somed window.  A  spacious  parlour  has  good  panelling  and  a  stone 
fireplace  that  may  have  undergone  alterations.  The  house :  The  Eliza- 
bethan part  may  have  been  built  by  John  Slaughter  (whose  brass  is  in  the 
chancel),  who  died  1583,  or  his  son  Paris  Slaughter.  The  porch  is  later, 
with  an  heraldic  coat  in  the  heading,  bearing  quarterly  one  and  four 
Slaughter,  Argent,  a  saltire  azure,  impaling  three  bars ;  two  and  three 
blank.  The  porch,  Jacobean,  may  have  been  added  by  Chambers 
Slaughter,  who  died  1645.  The  family  of  Slaughter  is  very  ancient.  A 
Gerald  de  Slaughter  lived  in  1185;  his  son  Robert  paid  scutage  for  his 
son  Robert,  as  exemption  from  the  Welsh  war.  Henry  Gerard  de 
Slaughter  and  William,  his  son,  appear  in  1299.  John  Slaughter  and 
Walter,  his  son,  in  1349.  With  William  de  Slaughter  and  Margery,  his 
wife,  1412,  we  have  the  first  link  of  a  continuous  chain,  saving  uncertainty 
in  one  link,  Gilbert  de  Slaughter.  From  him,  in  the  parish  register,  the 
family  may  be  traced  to  its  extinction,  in  this  parish,  in  William  Slaughter, 
Rector  of  Slaughter,  and  his  sisters,  Sarah  and  Mary.  The  manor  and 
house  passed  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Dodwell,  who  died  intestate. 
For  a  long  time  the  right  heir  was  unknown.     In  a  somewhat  singular  way 
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he  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Lea,  of  Creed  well,  Wilts, 
from  whom  this  property  has  passed,  after  certain  purchases  and 
exchanges,  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Brassey,  of  Copse  Hill. 

NETHER    SWELL    CHURCH. 

The  party  then  drove  to  Nether  Swell,  where  the  interesting  church 
was  inspected  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Rev.  D.  Royce.     He  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  parish  was  divided  into  two  manors, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  owner  of  one  of  them,  Simon  FitzPointz, 
built  the  church,  consisting  of   the  old  nave  and  chancel,  and  gave  the 
church,  with  what  was  called  the  Rector's  Farm,  to  the  Abbey  of  Nutleigh, 
in  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.    Cardinal  Wolsey  laid 
hands  on  the  Abbey,  and  threw  its  revenues  into  the  fund  for  the  founding 
of  Christchurch  at  Oxford,  which  succeeded  to  and  still  held  the  patronage 
of  the  living.     When  he  came  there,  what  were  now  the  nave  and  chancel 
did  not  exist,  and  there  was  a  blank  wall  where  the   arches  now  were. 
There  were  square  pews  and  a  "three  decker."     Against  the  blank  wall 
a  large  gallery  was  erected  for  the  poorer  people.     The  present   nave  was 
built  and  the  old  chancel  improved,  and  a  generous  squire  added  the  new 
chancel.     This  work  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  the  new  chancel  added  in 
1870.     Mr.  Royce  then  drew  attention  to  the  old  chancel  arch,  and  said  he 
did  not  think  there  was  another  specimen  of  the  kind  in  England.   (For  illus- 
tration see  Mr.  Rogers'  paper  in  the  Transactions,  vol.  vii.,  p.  48.)    It  contained 
a  number  of  symbolical  carvings.    Commencing  above  the  capitals  on  the  left 
were    two  apples,    representing  the    fruit  of   temptation,  and  surrounded 
apparently  by  a  serpent.    Next  there  were  three  rings  interlaced  ;  these  might 
represent  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  they  might  represent  the  thraldom  into  which 
the  threefold  temptation  brought  mankind.     Then  came  the  fruit  without  the 
serpent,  then  a  serpent,  and  then  a  hare.   He  did  not  know  what  the  hare  repre- 
sented.    Then  there  was  a  man  on  his  back  and  apparently  a  serpent  under 
his  feet,  then  a  salamander,  then  three  fishes  representing  baptism.     Then 
there  was  a  man  seated  in  majesty,  and  next  a  stork,  a  dog,  a  pig,  a  cat,  an 
elephant,  and  a  lion,  all  in  an  attitude  of  genuflection  to  the  figure  on  the 
throne,  as  if  to  represent  the  verse  in  the  Psalm,  "  Thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet."     The  whole  seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  temptation, 
the  fall,  the  restoration  by  holy  baptism,    and   man  in    the   Lord   Jesus 
Christ  restored  unto  his  pristine  authority.     On  the  capitals  of  the  arch 
were  some  interesting  carvings.     One  was  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  serpent  in    his  hands,  signifying  perfect  control  over 
the  spirit  of  evil.     Then  there  was  the  figure   of   a  woman,  with  flowing 
tresses,  probably  Eve,  holding  the  serpent  to  her  breast  as  if  encouraging 
temptation.     The  next  carving  represented  a  man  lying  on  his  back  with 
three  leaves  hanging  by  a  thread    from    his   shoulder,    representing  the 
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apron  of  fig  leaves.  On  the  capitals  on  the  right  was  a  carving  representing 
the  good  spirit,  but  it  was  nearly  all  gone  ;  on  one  there  was  the  claw  and 
tail  of  a  bird.  This  arch,  Mr.  Royce  explained,  was  built  about  the  time 
of  King  Stephen.  What  was  now  known  as  the  old  chancel,  was  originally 
an  old  Norman  chapel.  Behind  the  plaster  over  the  arch  was  a  block  of 
freestone,  about  three  feet  square,  and  on  that  block  of  freestone  was  the 
rood  in  a  grotesque  form,  but  it  had  been  mutilated;  the  rood  was  gone 
and  the  stone  cracked  in  half ;  there  were  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John.  The  Perpendicular  doorway  leading  into  and  out  of  the  rood 
staircase  remain.  On  the  tympanum  over  the  entrance  to  the  church  by 
the  south  porch  was  an  unfinished  carving  of  a  lily  and  a  dove,  with 
several  unfinished  scallops. 

THE    ROMANS   ON    THE    COTSWOLDS. 

On  reaching  Stow,  the  Society  sat  down  to  its  annual  dinner,  which 
was  held  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel,  and  afterwards  attended  a  conversazione 
at  St.  Edward's  Hall.     Four  papers  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the 
Cotswolds  had  been  promised.     The  first  two — on  The  Roman  Occupation 
of  the  Cotswolds,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin ;  and  on  The  Cotswolds  in  Saxon 
Times,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor — were  not  read,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
those  two  gentlemen.      In  place  of  the  first  paper  Mr.  George  Witts 
gave  a  short  address  on  the  same  subject.     He  commenced  by  speaking  of 
several  Roman  camps  in  the  district,  and  went  on  to  refer  to  the  Roman 
villas.      Chedworth  Villa  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  in  the 
island.      There   was   another    villa    at  Withington.      Some   most   perfect 
pavements  in  the  British  Museum  were  taken  from  this  villa.     He  himself 
opened  a  villa  at  Bourton  for  the  Cotswold  Field  Club.     While  wielding  a 
pickaxe  he  came  on  a  nest  of  Roman  coins  and  covered  them  up  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  shovelled  earth  on  the  top  of  them.     The  next  day  the 
Field  Club  came      He  first  discoursed  on  the  wonders  of  the  Roman  villa, 
and  then  said  in  a  casual  way,  "Let's  see  whether  we  can  find  anything." 
He  took  up  a  pickaxe  and  immediately  "  found  the  coins."      Some  of  the 
people  there,  however,  thought  he  had  put  them  there — (laughter) — but  he 
said  he  had  not.     There  was  a  Roman  villa  at  Nether  Swell ;  there  was  a 
cowshed  there,  built  of  stones  taken  out  of  the  Roman  villa.     When  he 
first  examined  it,  the  road  leading  to  the  cowshed  was  paved  with  Roman 
pottery  and  glass  and  slates  off  the  roof,  and  every  other  valuable  thing 
they  found  in  the  Roman  villa.     As  to  the  Roman  roads,  there  was  no 
doubt  the  Foss  Way  was  one  of  the  great  Roman  thoroughfares.     They 
had   a   very    strong   camp  at    Norbury,  near  Farmington ;    another   very 
curious  camp  was  at  Batsford — a  "small  square  round  camp."     In  fact, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Stow  was  reeking  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  the  first  century,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  great  Society 
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like  this  should  spend  some  money  in  excavating  objects  of  antiquity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  Roman  villas  that  had 
never  been  touched  by  pickaxe  or  shovel,  but  the  Society  would  do  nothing 
to  excavate  them.  He  was  told  there  was  no  money  to  do  it  with ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  it  was  put  before  the  members  of  this 
Society  that  by  subscribing  a  certain  sum  of  money  they  could  show 
in  this  county  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  Roman  villas  that  could 
be  found  in  England,  they  would  do  it.  He  was  not  going  to  tell 
them  where  the  Roman  villas  were,  because  they  might  do  a  bit  of 
exploration  on  their  own  account,  and  then  untold  mischief  was  done. 
What  was  wanted  was  properly  supervised  exploration,  with  careful  notes 
taken. 

Mr.  Martin's  paper  will  be  found  on  p.  255  of  this  volume. 

THE   COTSWOLDS    IN    SAXON    TIMES. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  said  that  instead  of  reading  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Taylor's  paper  on  The  Cotswolds  in  Saxon  Times,  only  a  portion  of  which 
had  reached  him,  he  would  give  a  short  address  on  the  same  subject  based 
on  the  paper.  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  paper  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  this  part 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  by  the  West  Saxons.  Saxons 
landed  at  Southampton  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  but  it  took  eighty- 
two  years  of  hard  fighting  before  they  were  able  to  advance  into  Gloucester- 
shire. Therefore  if  they  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  British  fought 
badly  or  with  lack  of  courage  he  thought  it  was  hard  on  their  Celtic 
ancestors.  They  resisted  with  all  their  might,  and  had  they  not  been 
divided  they  would  have  driven  off  the  Saxons.  In  the  long  run  the 
Saxons  became  masters  of  the  country.  The  great  battle  that  settled  the 
fate  of  Gloucestershire  was  fought  at  Dyrham.  The  valley  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Cotswolds  were  attacked.  There  was  a  strong  resistance,  because 
the  town  of  Cirencester  was  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  this 
part  of  England.  Gloucester  was  a  Roman  city  well  fortified,  and  Bath 
was  a  town  not  to  be  despised.  The  kings  of  these  three  towns,  who  were 
joined  together  against  the  invaders,  had  the  advantage  of  good  roads  to 
connect  their  towns.  They  met  the  invaders  at  Dyrham,  and  after  a  fierce 
encounter  the  three  kings  were  killed  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  Britons 
utterly  defeated.  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Britons  was  settled, 
because  the  Britons  of  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  cut  off  entirely 
from  the  Britons  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  from  that  time  the  Saxons 
were  able  to  take  them  as  a  divided  people,  race  by  race,  and  gradually 
absorb  their  country.  The  conquest  of  the  Britons  in  this  part  seemed  to 
be  almost  complete,  because  very  slight  remains  of  them  were  left.  No 
trace  of  their  Christianity  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles, 
and  yet  at  the  time  the  Romans  left  the  country  the  Britons  must  have 
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been  to  a  great  extent  Christianised.  In  584  there  came  another  battle, 
the  battle  of  Fethanlea,  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  Saxons  gained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  tract  of  country  that  lay 
between  this  and  the  kingdom  of  Kent  on  one  side  and  the  Mercian 
kingdom  on  the  North.  So  this  land  was  completely  conquered.  Tbe 
people  who  settled  down  here  were  the  Hwiccas,  the  border  of  whose 
kingdom  appeared  to  have  been  Wychwood  Forest  and  Moreton-in-Marsh, 
and  it  extended  as  far  as  Bristol  and  all  over  Worcestershire.  These 
people  were  heathens,  and  they  blotted  out  all  the  early  Christianity,  so 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  trace  of  it.  When  St.  Augustine  came  here 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  he  might  perhaps  have  found  some 
Saxons  who  had  heard  from  their  slaves'  mothers  or  grandmothers  the 
tradition  of  one  who  died  to  save  his  people,  but  it  was  little  more  than  a 
tradition,  and  it  must  have  been  mixed  up  with  their  heathen  teaching. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  Saxon  invasion  of  this  part  of 
England  they  remained  heathen.  It  was  an  interesting  question  to  whom 
this  Hwiccian  kingdom  owed  its  conversion.  Certainly  not  St.  Augustine. 
He  came  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  met  the  British 
bishops,  set  them  against  him  by  his  pretensions,  and  not  a  man  or  woman 
was  converted  to  Christ  by  his  means.  The  Hwiccas  owed  their  conver- 
sion almost  entirely  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  for  the  missionaries  of  Iona 
came  from  that  country,  and  from  Iona  came  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Hwiccas. 

For  Mr.  Taylor's  paper,  see  p.  267  of  this  volume. 

THE  ANCIENT  ROADS  ON  THE  COTSWOLDS. 

After  an  interval,  during  which  tea  was  handed  round,  Mr.  Sawyer 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Ancient  Roads  on  the  Cotswolds,"  which  is  printed 
on  page  247  of  this  volume. 


WEDNESDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

STOW    CHURCH. 

Wednesday  opened  with  a  threatening  sky,  but  fortunately  the  day 
proved  to  be  an  ideal  one— no  rain,  not  too  much  heat,  a  nice  breeze,  and, 
above  all,  most  interesting  excursions.  After  table  d'hote  breakfast,  at  the 
Talbot  and  Unicorn  Hotels,  the  members  of  the  Society  visited  the  Parish 
Church  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Hippisley.  When  the  Society  visited  this  church  in  1882,  Mr.  Hippisley 
gave  a  description  of  it,  which  was  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  these  Transactions, 
pp.  10-13.  Another  account  will  be  found  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Stow,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Royce,  1861. 
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BLOXHAM    CHURCH. 

The  party  then  went  by  train  to  Bloxham  and  visited  the  church, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  A.  F.  Mallam). 

Mr.  Bazeley  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  Bloxham  Church  to 
the  programme  of  the  meeting  : — 
"The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Blox- 
ham, consists  of  a  nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  south  chapel, 
north  and  south  porches,  western 
tower,  and  chancel  with  north 
vestry.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
church  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  who  erected  a  chapel 
here  and  endowed  a  chantry  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his 
mother,  Adela,  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror.  This  12th  century 
structure  appears  to  have  been 
replaced  by  the  present  church 
at  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
From  Skelton.  century,   but    much    of  the  Tran- 

sitional   Norman   work   was    used 
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by  the  Edwardian  builders.     Ihe 

south  doorway,  the  chancel  arch, 
a  small  doorway  inserted  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with 
pellet,  chevron,  star  and  scale  orna- 
ments, and  the  mouldings  in  the  heads 
of  several  of  the  chancel  windows  be- 
long to  Stephen's  reign.  The  church 
is  entered  through  a  south  porch 
with  vaulted  roof  resting  on  brackets 
ornamented  with  human  heads,  and 
through  an  nth  century  doorway  with 

zig-zag  and   pellet   mouldings.      The 

length  of  the  church  is  no  feet  and 

the  width  70  feet.  The  nave  is  con- 
nected with   its  aisles  by  arcades  of 

four  bays.     The  clustered  columns  on 

the  south  side  have  capitals  with  rude 

conventional  foliage,  whilst  the  pillars 

of   the   north   arcade  are  plain,   with 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 

BLOXHAM. 
CAPITAL    IN    SOUTH    AISLE. 
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circular  caps.  The  clerestory  and  flat  timber  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
its  aisles  are  14th  century.  A  wall  painting  over  the  north  doorway 
represents     St.    Christopher.        Two    arches,     resting    on     a     clustered 

column  and 
richly  sculp- 
tured capital, 
separate  the 
north  aisle 
from  an  eastern 
chapel.  There 
is  some  old 
glass  in  one  of 
the  geometrical 
north  windows ; 
the  whole 
church  was 
rich  in  it,  but" 
a  former  vicar 
removed    it    '  to 


From  Skelton. 

BLOXHAM. 


SCULPTURED    CAPITAL. 


make  the  church  brighter  ! '  The  south 
aisle  contains  an  octagonal  Perpen- 
dicular font,  and  a  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  priest's  chambers  above  the 
porch,  and  to  the  leads  of  the  south 
chapel.  In  the  south  chapel  are  many 
monuments  to  the  Thorneycroft  family, 
one  being  a  recumbent  figure  in  the 
classical  costume  used  by  sculptors  in 
the  17th  and  iSth  centuries.  Above 
the  Transitional  Norman  chancel  arch 
is  a  wall  painting  which  appears  to 
be  a  doom  or  last  judgment.  The 
rood  screen,  probably  given  to  the 
church  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has 
mutilated  frescoes  of  St.  Mark  with 
his  lion,  St.  John  with  his  eagle,  etc. 
The  chancel  is  Decorated  or  Edwardian,  though  at  first  sight  the  windows 
appear  to  be  Transitional  Norman.  The  roof  is  modern.  The  exterior  of 
the  church  is  perhaps  of  greater  interest  and  beauty  than  the  interior.  The 
proportions  and  ornamentation  of  the  tower  and  spire,  195  feet  high  are 
extremely  good.  The  tower  has  five  stages,  the  lowest  three  of  which 
are  flanked  by  diagonal  butresses,  enriched  with  canopied  niches.  In 
the  lowest   stage   is  a  Decorated   doorway  with   three  members,  having- 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 
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friezes  of  birds,  of  ball  flowers 
with  entwined  stalks  and  the 
tooth  ornament,  and  also  a  hood 
moulding  formed  like  a  flight  of 
steps.  On  the  top  step  our  Lord 
sits    in    judgment,    and    beneath 


From  Skclton. 

BLOXHAM. 


WEST    DOOR. 


From  Parker. 

BLOXHAM. 
MOULDING    IN    DOORWAY. 

Him  are  the  twelve  apostles.  On 
His  right,  carved  on  the  wall,  are 
an  angel  with  a  cross,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Resurrection  ; 
whilst  on  His  left  are  another 
angel  with  a  crown,  and  the  head 
of  a  dragon  swallowing  human  beings,  representing  hell.  (Several  members 
of  the  Society  expressed  the  opinion  that  much  of  this  sculpture  was  older 
than  the  14th  century  )  The  second  and  fourth  stages  have  windows  with 
three  compartments,  the  middle  compartment  being  left  blank  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  tower,  the  hood  moulding  of  the  lower 
window  and  the  roll  moulding  of  the  upper  window  are  enriched  with  the 
characteristic  ball-flower  ornament.  The  spire  is  ribbed  and  crocketed, 
and  enriched  with  pinnacles  which  rest  on  the  fourth  stage.  The  beautiful 
parapet  which  forms  a  gallery  round  the  base  of  the  spire  is  supported  by 
a  corbel  table,  on  the  west  side  of  which  are  two  large  ball  flov  ers,  and 
musicians  playing  the  harp  and  violin.  From  the  corbel  table  falls,  as  it 
were,  a  veil  of  rich  carving.  Above  the  geometrical  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  corbel  table  with  quaint  figures  of  animals,  birds,  and  human 
beings.  The  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  with  the  ornamented  circular 
head  is  especially  worthy  of  study.  The  north  porch  is  ornamented  with 
ball-flowers,  grapes,  and  vine  leaves.  In  the  north  transept  or  chapel  wall 
is  a  low  side  window,  blocked  up.  The  chancel  has  seven  Decorated 
windows.  The  windows  of  the  south  chapel  and  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  are  Perpendicular,  and  of  great  dimensions.  Above  the  chancel 
arch  is  a  sanctus  bell  turret,  and  on  the  apex  of  the  south  chapel  roof  are 
a  canopied  niche  and  a  bell  turret." 

BROUGHTON    CHURCH. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Joiners'  Arms,  Bloxham,  a  carriage  excursion 
started  for  Broughton.      On  arrival   there   half  the  party  inspected  the 
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church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Wyatt,  who 
contributed  a  description  of  the  church  to  the  Archaeological  Journal 
(vol.  xlv.,  p.  443),  whilst  the  other  half  visited  Broughton  Castle.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Broughton,  consists  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel, 
and  western  tower,  with  spire,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  With  the  exception  of  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave,  the  roof,  and  the  large  Perpendicular  window  in  the  south  aisle, 
the  whole  church  is  of  this  date.  The  later  parts  were  added,  Mr.  Wyatt 
thinks,  by  William  Wykeham,  the  great  builder-bishop  of  Winchester, 
(1366-1404),  after  his  purchase  of  the  Manor  of  Broughton  in  1377,  or 
more  probably  by  his  great-nephew,  Sir  Robert  Wykeham.  The  nave  is 
connected  with  the  south  chapel  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches  resting  on 
three  plain  columns  with  circular  caps  and  two  responds  with  clustered 
shafts.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  paintings,  one  of 
which  represents  St.  Michael  weighing  souls,  and  the  other  St.  Christopher. 
The  14th  century  chancel  arch  has  a  rood  screen  with  a  flat  ogee-shaped 
doorway.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel,  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  three  north  windows,  the  piscina,  the  sedilia  with  three  seats  and  a 
large  square-headed  south  window  are  all  early  14th  century.  The  paintings. 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  thought  by  Mr.  Wyatt  to  represent 
(1)  a  priest  adoring  the  nativity  ;  (2)  the  resurrection  of  the  Virgin  ;  (3)  the- 
ascension  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  (4)  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  east 
and   west   windows    of    the    south   aisle    are   excellent   examples  of  the 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 

BROUGHTON. 

WINDOW     IN     SOUTH     SIDE     OF 

CHANCEL. 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 

BROUGHTON.      EAST    WINDOW 
OF    SOUTH    AISLE. 
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Decorated  style.  The  west  doorway  has  the  ball-flower  ornament.  This 
church  has  been  the  burial  place  of  the  De  Broughtons,  Wykehams,  and 
Fiennes,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Broughton,  for  six  centuries.  The  cross- 
legged  effigy  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  aisle  is  thought  to  represent 
Sir  John  Broughton,  the  builder  of  the  church  and  castle  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  14th  century.  The  arms  of  De  Broughton — az,  a  cross 
engrailed  arg. — of  the  Bohuns  and  many  others  have  been  repainted  on  the 
tomb.  The  recumbent  effigy  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  resting  on 
a  Fiennes  tomb,  is  thought  to  represent  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  grandson 
of  the  above,  living  in  1369,  and  after  whose  death  the  manor  was  sold  to 
William  YVykeham.     The  brass  in  the  south  aisle  with  the  square  crespine 

head-dress  represents 
Philippa  Bishopton 
sister  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wykeham , 
who  died  in  1414.  The 
family  of  Fiennes 
settled  at  Broughton 
in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  The 
altar  tomb  on  which 
the  De  Broughton 
effigy  rests  is  thought 
by  Mr.  Wyatt  to  cover 
the  body  of  Richard 
Fiennes,  who  died  in 
i486,  and  another,  sur- 
mounted by  muzzled 
bears  or  some  other  beasts,  the  body  of  Edward  Fiennes,  who  died  in  1529. 
The  alabaster  effigies  in  the  chancel  represent  Sir  Thomas  de  Wykeham 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Wilkins,  of  Wilcote  of  North- 
leigh.  He  died  c.  1441,  but  the  style  of  his  armour  is  later  than 
that  date.  He  wears  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  whilst  Lady 
Wykeham  wears  the  Lancastrian  collar  of  SS.  (See  Records  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  1882-3,  pp.  113-118.)  An  altar  tomb,  with  a  black  marble 
slab,  commemorates  William,  1st  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  rebellion,  but  he 
retired  into  private  life  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1662.  Many  escutcheons 
hang  on  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chapel,  and  there  are  flatstones 
in  the  chancel  and  else  where,  covering  all  that  remains  of  the  noble, 
the  wise,  and  the  beautiful  who  have  lived  and  died  at  the  castle 
hard  by. 


From  Skelton. 

TOMBS  IN  BROUGHTON  CHURCH. 
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From  Skclton. 

BROUGHTON    CASTLE. 


SOUTH    FRONT. 


BROUGHTON    CASTLE. 

Broughton      Castle, 

the  princely  abode  of 

Lord  Algernon  Gordon 

Lennox,  was  an  object 

of  the  greatest  possible 

interest  to  the  visitors, 

and  Mr.  Bazeley  read 

a     letter     from     that 

gentleman,     in    which 

he    said    he    regretted 

he   should    be    absent 

from  home  on  the  day 

of  the  visit,  but  he  was 

glad   to   give   the   visitors    full    permission    to  go  just    where   they  liked 

and  see  just  what  they  liked — a  kindness  which  was  fully  appreciated  by 

all.     The  castle,  which   is  still  surrounded  by  a  moat,  belongs  to   Lord 

Saye  and  Sele,  and  has  been  in  the  Fiennes  family  since  1451. 

The  history  of  the  former  owners  is  as  follows  :  Sir  John  de  Broughton, 

who  possibly  accompanied  Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land  in  126S,  founded 

the  church  and  castle  about  1300,  and  finished  them  before  the  accession 

of  Edward  II.  On  the  death 
of  his  son  or  grandson,  the 
manor  was  purchased  by  William 
de  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  on  his  death  passed 
to  his  great  nephew,  Sir  Thomas 
de  Wykeham,  who  had  per- 
mission to  crenellate  from  Henry 
IV.  in  1406.  He  died  in  1441, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  whose  only  daughter 
married  William  Baron  Saye 
and  Sele,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
castle  and  manor  to  the  Fiennes 
family.  This  William  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  and  had  to 
mortgage  his  estates  to  procure 
ransom.  For  several  generations 
his  heirs  led  the  lives  of  private 
country  gentlemen,  and  the  title 
From  Skc!ton-  was  in  abeyance  till   it  was  re- 

GATEHOUSE  OF  BROUGHTON  CASTLE,     newed  and  confirmed  to  Richard 
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Fiennes  by  James  I.  in  1603.  The  castle,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken  for 
a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  but  in  reality  it  is  of  three  periods— the  whole 
eastern  block  and  main  internal  structure  are  the  work  of  de  Broughton, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  ;  the  battlements,  lower  part  of  the 
gatehouse,  and  stables  on  the  north  side  of  the  moat  are  the  work  of  the 
Wykehams,  shortly  after  1406 ;  to  the  Fiennes  family  are  due  the 
alteration  of  the  hall  by  the  addition  of  bays  and  new  windows  in  1554, 
together  with  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  two  great  staircases,  and 
King  James'  room,  and  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  north  front,  which 
were  finished  by  the  Richard  Fiennes  mentioned  above  about  1599. 


From  Photo  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Midland, 

BROUGHTON    CASTLE. 

Mr.  Bazeley,  before  the  party  went  round  the  house,  made  the 
following  remarks  in  explanation  of  various  details  : — "  The  great  hall  has 
been  shortened  by  a  wall  across  the  west  end.  It  was  usual  in  such  halls  to 
have  a  raised  dais  at  one  end,  but  the  dais  was  cut  off  by  a  wall,  and  now 
forms  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  small  library,  the  floor  of  which  is  above  the  floor 
level  of  the  hall.  The  beautiful  drawing-room  (formerly  the  dining-room), 
panelled  with  oak,  contains  a  very  fine  entrance  ;  the  room  is  ceiled  in  plaster. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  are  two  great  staircases,  both  Elizabethan.  The 
one  on  the  west  leads  up  to  the  great  drawing-room  above  the  dining-room 
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(these  were  the  original,  not  the  present,  uses  of  the  rooms).  The  former 
drawing-room  is  now  the  bedroom  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  room,  and  the  ceiling  (dated  1559)  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  kind  ever  to  be  seen.  Close  by  is  '  King  James'  room ' 
(King  James  was  here  in  1604  and  in  1619),  and  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  is  '  Queen  Anne's  room.'  In  the  latter  is  a  kind  of  window  looking 
down  into  the  chapel  below,  showing  that  '  Queen  Anne's  room,'  as  it 
is  called,  was  a  sort  of  family  pew,  the  chapel  itself  being  too  small  to 
hold  many  people.  On  the  next  floor  is  a  room  known  as  the  '  Council 
Chamber.'      Here   it    was   that   John    Hampden    (having    come    to    the 

conclusion  after  the  Ship  money  trial 
that  the  question  between  King  and 
people  must  be  tried  by  the  sword) 
discussed  with  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele 
of  that  time  the  policy  which  led  to 
the  Civil  War.  The  whole  of  the  top 
part  of  the  house  (now  servants' 
rooms)  was  called  the  '  barracks,'  and 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill  fifteen  hundred  men  were  placed 
there,  all  raised  by  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele.  On  the  leads  hard  by  is  a 
curious  little  room,  called  'the  Guard 
house.'  After  the  battle  the  castle  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  very  much 
harm  to  it.  The  old  stone  altar  slab 
in  the  chapel  remains;  there  are  some  very  fine  15th  century  floor 
tiles,  and  a  good  east  window  with  rich  heraldic  glass." 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 

BROUGHTON    CASTLE. 
STONE    ALTAR    SLAB    IN    CHAPEL. 


ADDERBURY  CHURCH. 

The  party  then 
drove  to  Adderbury, 
where,  after  tea  at 
the  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
they  were  received 
at  the  church  by  the 
Rev.  H.J.  Gebb. 

Mr.  Bazeley 
said: — "The  parish 
church  of  Adderbury 
appears  to  have  been 
originally  cruciform, 


From  Skelton. 


ADDERBURY    CHURCH. 


From  Bloxham's  Gothic  Architecture. 

ROOF    OF    ADDERBURY    CHURCH. 


From  HI  ox  trim's  Gothic  Architecture. 


ADDERBURY. 
DETAILS    OF    ROOF. 


The  Blocks  from  Bloxham's  Gothic  Architecture  have  been  most  kindly  lent  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Arkcot  the  proprietor,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  the 
publishers  of  that  ivork. 
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with  Early  English  chancel,  transepts,  nave,  and  narrow  aisles,  and 
to  have  been  converted  into  a  fine  Decorated  church  early  in  the 
14th  century  by  the  widening  of  the  aisles  and  the  insertion  of 
windows  with  beautiful  tracery  in  the  place  of  narrow  deeply-splayed 
lancets.  The  lofty  chancel  is  Perpendicular,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  William  of  Wykeham,  at  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  The  nave  has  arcades  of  four  arches  with  octagonal  piers  and 
caps,  a  clerestory,  and  a  14th  century  roof,  described  by  Bloxham  in  the 


Fiom  Photo  by  Mr.   W.  H.  Medlan.i. 

ADDERBURY. 
PIER    IN    NORTH    TRANSEPT. 


Principals  of  Gothic  Architecture  as  being  'worthy  of  minute  examination.' 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  dividing  them  from  the 
transepts,  are  two  arches  resting  on  a  slender  pier  with  a  richly  sculptured 
capital.  Below  the  north-west  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  altar 
tomb  with  ball-flower  ornament.  The  transepts  have  fine  north  and  south 
windows  with  panelling  on  either  side,  and  east  windows  with  clerestory 
above.  The  remains  of  Early  English  lancets  may  be  seen  in  the  east 
walls.  In  the  south  transept  is  an  original  stone  altar  with  five  consecration 
crosses,  and  the  brass  of  a  knight  and  his  lady  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
or  Edward  IV.     The  knight's  armour  is  ridged,  and  he  has  a  scalloped 


From  Photo  by  Mr.  W.  //.  Midland. 

ADDERBURV. 
ALTAR    IN     SOUTH    TRANSEPT. 


.     ?,«v.  D.J.j-.,      "  " 

From  Jiloxham's  Gothic  Architecture. 


ADDERBURY.      VESTRY    DOOR. 
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From  Blox ham's  Gothic  Architecture. 

ADDERBURY.      NORTH    DOORWAY. 


collar  and  elbow  plates,  and  paldrons  attached  to  the  shoulders  by  spring 
pins.  The  inscription  is  gone.  There  is  a  fine  restored  rood-loft  with 
staircase  leading  to  it  from  the  south  transept ;  the  lower  part  of  the  screen 
is  original.  The  Perpendicular  chancel  has  a  fine  east  window  with  a 
canopy  and  pillar  bracket  for  a  statue  on  either  side.  The  reredos  has 
fourteen  niches  for  statuettes  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  vestry 
door  has  a  square  head-band  or  fascia  formed  of  quatrefoils  and  panelled 
spandrils,  and  over  all 
a  square  hood  moulding 
with  lozenge  -  shaped 
finials.  Over  the  vestry 
is  a  priest's  chamber  with 
fireplace  and  shutters.  The 
corbels  and  finials  of  the 
window  arches  are  richly 
carved,  and  the  north 
doorway  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  14th  century 
workmanship." 


From  Parker's  Gothic  Architecture. 

ADDERBURY. 
MOULDINGS  IN  NORTH  DOORWAY. 

Adderbury  is  called  Edburgberie  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  in  the 
Court  Rolls  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Society  of  which  the  manor 

Vol.  XX. 
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belongs,  the  name  of  the  parish  is  given  as  Eabberley.     Edburg  and  Ebba 
both  appear  in  the  pre-Reformation  Calendar  as  saints. 

The  Vicar  (Rev.  H.J.  Gebb),  in  a  few  supplementary  remarks,  said 
the  chancel  was  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  stone  work, 
and  resembled  the  chancel  of  New  College  Chapel  at  Oxford.  About  fifty 
years  ago  all  the  sedilia  work  was  hidden  by  a  tomb.  The  tomb  tumbled 
to  pieces,  and  the  beautiful  sedilia  behind  were  discovered,  the  chancel  was 
then  restored  and  the  altar  table  replaced  by  a  stone  altar  He  supposed 
Adderbury  was  an  almost  unique  instance  of  a  village  church  possessing  a 
modern  and  ancient  stone  altar  in  the  same  church. 

On  going  to  inspect  the  outside  of  the  church  the  greatest  attention 

was  attracted 
by  a  series  of 
carvings  of  gro- 
tesque figures 
under  the  para- 
pet on  the  north 
wall  and  on  the 
tower,  similar  to 
but  in  some  re- 
spects better 
than  those  at 
Bloxham. 
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THURSDAYS    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  first  of 
which,  starting  by  the  7.42  train,  visited  Shipton-under-YVychwood, 
Swinbrook,  Asthall,  and  Burford  ;  and  the  second,  starting  later,  went  to 
Shipton  and  Burford  only. 


SHIPTOX-UNDER-WYCHWOOD. 

The  Manor  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood  was  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester  by  the  de  Clares  and  de  Spencers,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  and  by 
the  Beauchamps  and  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Warwick.  It  was  subsequently 
held  by  the  Laceys  and  Reades.  The  village  was  rendered  important  by 
its  proximity  to  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Langley  and  Woodstock,  where  the 
earlier  English  Kings  often  resided  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  in  the 
Forest  of  Wychwood. 
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SHIPTON    CHURCH. 

At  the  church  the 
Society  was  received  by 
the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H. 
Baxter.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with 
two  aisles,  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels, 
south  porch  with  par- 
vise,  and  west  tower 
with  spire.  The  muti- 
lated figures  over  the 
doorway  of  the  porch 
represent  our  Lord's 
mother  on  the  left,  and 
the  Annunciation  on  the 
right.  Over  the  porch 
is  a  priest's  chamber, 
which  has  been  occu- 
pied within  the  last  year 
by  a  mission  priest,  who 
expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  sleep  there. 
This  shows  that  the  room  was  still  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as  it 
was  used  some  400  years  ago.  It  has  a  window  and  niche  in  the  wall. 
The  original  low  Norman  aisles  of  the  nave,  excepting  the  western 
portions,  which  remain  attached  to  the  tower,  were  succeeded  in 
the  14th  century  by  aisles  loftier  and  much  more  spacious.  This 
accounts  for  the  floor  being  at  a  different  level.  The  north  aisle  has 
windows  with  rather  unusual  tracery  and  transverse  arches,  dividing 
it  as  it  were  into  compartments.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  14th 
century  recessed  tombs,  and  in  one  of  these  has  been  thrust  the  broken 
effigy  of  a  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  Elizabeth  Despencer,  Countess  of  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Bazeley  said  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  was  the  patron  and  perhaps 
the  founder  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  14th  century  alterations,  and  in  that 
case  she  would  have  been  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  There  is 
now  no  trace  of  a  tomb  there,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  church  has 
undergone  great  alterations.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  burial  place 
of  the  Traceys,  and  a  palimpsest  brass  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Home, 
of  Sarsden,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thame,  with  a  long  earlier  inscription 


From  Skelton. 
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on  the  back.  The  font  at  the  west  end  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  on  it 
the  badge  of  the  Beauchamps,  a  bear  with  a  ragged  staff.  The  pillars 
and  arches  of  the  nave  are  13th  century  or  Early  English;  but  Mr. 
Medland  suggested  that  the  pillars  on  the  north  side  with  round  bases 
were  older  than  those  on  the  south  which  have  octagonal  bases.  There 
is  a  south  transept ;  its  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  has  been  broken 
into,  apparently,  and  the  south  aisle  has  been  thrown  into  the  chancel ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  south  aisle  has  been 
considerably  widened,  and  has  been  thrown  into  the  south  transept  by  the 
removal  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end.  The  south  aisle  has  large  flat-headed 
windows,  a  feature  common  to  several  of  the  churches  visited  in  the 
excursion.     The  east    window   of  the  chancel   is  a  modern  substitute  for 


From  Photo  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Midland. 

SHIPTON    CHURCH.      CHANCEL    ARCH. 


one  erected  by  Richard  Fox  in  154S,  which  contained  some  interesting 
heraldic  glass.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  Elizabethan 
monument  with  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  Behind  and  beside  the 
knight  are  two  sons  and  a  baby  in  a  cradle,  while  the  lady  was  accompanied 
in  1870  by  two  daughters  and  another  baby  in  a  cradle,  but  the  two 
daughters   are   now   missing.      Near  the  south  door   is   a   slab   with   an 
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inscription  to  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Cross.     There  is  a  good  Perpendicular 
pulpit. 

Behind  the  Parsonage  Farm  are  the  remains  of  some  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  consisting  of  a  barn  and  some  arches,  the  history  of  which 
appears  tc  have  been  lost.  In  the  village  is  a  very  interesting  old  inn, 
"  The  Crown,"  with  a  good  15th  century  doorway. 

SHIPTON     COURT. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  tenant,  Mr.  Reid,  a  visit  was  then  paid 
to  Shipton  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Reade  family,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architecture.  The  beautiful  grounds  and  the  interesting  old 
stables,  dovecot  and  brewery  were  somewhat  hurriedly  visited,  but  time 
did  not  allow  of  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

SWINBROOK    CHURCH. 

From  Shipton  the  drive  was  continued  to  Swinbrook,  where  the  party 
was  received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Foster,  at  the  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Bazeley  contributed  the  following  account : — The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Swinbrook,  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisles,  and  west  tower.  The 
north  doorway  and  chancel  are  Early  English,  the  north  arcade  of  the 
nave  is  Transitional  Norman,  the  flat-headed  windows  of  the  north  aisle, 
with  their  characteristic  ball-flower  ornaments  and  the  clerestory  are 
Decorated.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  Perpendicular.  It  has 
five  lights  and  contains  some  original  stained  glass  with  heraldic  shields. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  Perpendicular  stalls  with  grotesque 
misereres.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  supported  in  an 
unusual  manner  by  two  side  walls,  north  and  south,  and  rests  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  church.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  rood  loft  and  screen  vanished 
under  the  restorer's  hand.  The  principal  interest  of  the  church  lies  in 
the  Fettiplace  monuments.  The  earliest,  a  brass  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  altar,  represents  Anthony  Fettiplace,  who  died  in  15 10.  Close  to  the 
Fettiplace  brass  is  another  with  this  inscription  under  a  figure  in  armour 
accompanied  by  three  ladies  : 

"  Hie  nece  prostratus  jacet  armiger  John  vocitatus 
Croston  vir  gratus,  fuit  etiam  morigeratus 
Moribus  ditatus  quondam   nunc  funeri  datus 
Tit  quern  Pilatus  crucifixit  tolle  reatus 
Ut  hie  purgatus  cum  te  valet  esse  beatus 
Hoc  pro  scuti/ero  supplied  omnis  homo." 

There  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  mark  over  the  last  syllable 
of  the  name  '  Croston.'  Almost  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  occupied  by  two  monuments,  each  containing  three 
shelves,    on    which    rest    uneasily    on    their    right    elbows    the    effigies 
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of  six  members  of  the  Fettiplace  family,  Lords  of  the  Manor 
of  Swinbrook.  In  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  armour,  are  Sir  Anthony, 
d.  1504;  William,  d.  1562;  and  Sir  Edmund,  d.  1613.  In  the  costume  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  are  Sir  John,  d.  1657;  nis  nephew, 
Sir  John,  d.  1672;  and  Sir  Edmund.  A  marble  monument  with  a  bust 
commemorates  the  last  Baronet,  Sir  George  Fettiplace,  who  died  1743, 
aged  seventy-five.  He  left  his  estates  to  his  sister's  son,  Thomas  Bushell, 
who  took  the  name  of  Fettiplace  and  died  and  was  buried  in  this  church 
in  1767.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
brother,  Charles,  who  died  in  1805,  and  was  buried  here.  His  nephew, 
Richard  George,  died  in  1806,  leaving  his  estates  to  be  divided  between 
five  sisters. 

The  mansion  of  the  Fettiplaces,  said  to  have  been  built  c.  1490, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  south  of  the  church,  but  has  now  almost  dis- 
appeared. Its  windows  were  full  of  heraldic  glass,  a  description  of  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  Hugh  Curwen,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  lived  and  died  here.  He  was  buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  in  15GS.  When  the  house  was  deserted  by  the  Fettiplaces  it  was  let 
to  a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  London,  who  was  arrested  as  the  leader  of  a  gang 
of  highway  robbers.     After  this  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

ASTHALL      CHURCH. 

The  next  place  to  be  visited  was  Asthall,  where  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  K.  Ward,  received  the  Society  and  pointed  out  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  church. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Asthall,  consists  of  a  chancel,  north 
chantry  chapel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  tower.  The  chancel  is  Early 
English,  with  Decorated  additions.  It  has  a  three-light  lancet  east 
window.  The  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  has  sedilia,  divided 
by  a  stone  elbow,  and  a  piscina  and  shelf,  used  as  a  credence  table,  in  the 
splay.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  priest's  door,  walled  up,  with 
an  Early  English  window  above  it.  Below  the  two  westernmost  windows 
on  the  south  side  is  the  original  stone  seat  for  the  choir  boys.  A  low 
coped  stone  screen,  within  an  Early  English  arch,  separates  the  chancel 
from  a  north  transeptal  chantry  chapel,  which  was  first  Norman,  then 
Early  English,  and  lastly  Decorated.  Three  lancet  windows  are  still 
discernible.  A  restored  stone  chantry  altar,  with  a  piscina  on  one  of  its 
legs,  is  interesting  because  very  uncommon.  In  the  north  wall,  beneath  a 
Decorated  canopy,  lies  the  effigy  of  a  lady  attired  in  a  veil,  wimple,  and 
mantle.  Mr.  Royce  attributes  this  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Edmund 
Cornwall,  and  lady  of  the  manor  in  1354.  In  the  window  above  is  some 
rich  14th  century  glass,  with  the  Crucifixion  and  three  heraldic  shields, 
bearing  (1)  argent,  a  lion  rampant  pules,  crowned  or,  over  all  on  a  bend  sable  three 
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mullets  argent ;  (2)  the  same  with  on  a  bend  three  roses;  (3)  imperfect,  with 
on  a  chief  three  roses.  These  seem  to  be  variations  of  the  arms  of  Cornwall. 
An  inn  on  the  road  from  Asthall  to  Burford  has  the  sign  of  the  "  Ramping 
Cat,"  evidently  a  parody  on  the  arms  of  the  lords  of  the  manor.  The 
Cornwalls,  who  held  Asthall  for  about  200  years,  were  descended  from 
Richard  de  Cornwall,  a  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  The  north  aisle  was  originally  a  very  low  Norman  lean-to. 
The  present  aisle  has  a  geometrical  window  of  three  lights.  The  massive 
piers  of  the  nave  and  the  font,  cylindrical  without  a  shaft,  are  Norman. 
The  chancel  arch,  with  rude  beak-head  moulding,  is  Transitional  Norman. 
There  are  some  good  tombs  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Manor  House  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Jones,  a  judge  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and 
of  his  son-in-Jaw,  Lord  Lumley,  who  sold  it  to  the  Fettiplaces. 

BURFORD     CHURCH. 

The  company  drove  to  Burford  and  lunched  at  the  Lamb  Hotel, 
Burford,  and  after  lunch  Mr.  G.  B.  Witts  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee,  especially  the  chairman,  Mr. 
F.  R.  V.  Witts,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Francis ;  to  those  who  had  enter- 
tained the  Society  ;  to  those  who  had  kindly  thrown  their  houses  open 
to  the  members  ;  to  the  clergy  who  had  so  kindly  received  them  in  the 
churches  ;  to  those  who  had  read  papers,  and  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  general  secretary,  Mr.  Bazeley.    (Applause.) 

This  having  been  heartily  accorded,  Sir  Brook  Kay  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President,  who,  in  responding,  said  he  hoped  everyone 
would  make  an  endeavour  to  attend  the  meeting  next  spring.  He  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  year  he  had  the  honour  to  be  their  president  they  might 
do  something  in  opening  a  very  extensive  Roman  villa.  He  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Bazeley,  and  he  felt  sure  they  would  be  able  to 
open  a  Roman  villa. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  church  and  were  received  by  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cass,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cheatle,  who  very  kindly  acted 
as  guides,  and  pointed  out  and  explained  the  many  interesting  features  in 
this  most  beautiful  building. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Burford,  consists  of  a  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  two  side  chapels,  a  central  tower  with  north  and  south 
transepts,  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  south  porch  with 
chapels  attached  to  its  east  and  west  sides. 

The  Perpendicular  south  porch  is  richly  ornamented  with  panelling, 
statues,  and  crocketted  pinnacles.  Above  the  graceful  doorway,  with  its 
three  orders  of  moulding  and  clustered  shafts,  are  two  rooms,  now  used 
for  the  custody  of  muniments  ;   but  no  doubt  formerly  occupied  by  the 
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priests  who  served  the  church.  Above  the  windows  of  the  upper  chamber 
is  a  frieze  of  eight  angels  bearing  heraldic  shields.  The  groined  roof  of 
the  porch  is  a  good  example  of  fan  tracery. 

The    nave,    reconstructed    in    the    14th    century,   has   two  arcades, 
each  of  five  bays,  and  a  clerestory.     Above  every  pier  is  a  sculptured  head. 

The  easternmost  bay  of 
the  north  arcade  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  chapel  with 
oak  screen-work,  said  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
At  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  14th  cen- 
tury font  with  figures  of 
saints  and  an  inscription 
by  a  Commonwealth  pri- 
soner, "Anthony  Sedly 
Prisner  1649." 

The  north  transept, 
known  as  Bell-founder's 
or  Pinnock's  aisle,  con- 
tains some  Early  Eng- 
lish work  which  shows 
that  the  transept  at  one 
time  extended  farther 
north.  Here  are  buried 
Speaker  Lenthall,  and 
various  members  of  his 
family.  The  Norman  belfry  and  lantern  tower  are  the  oldest  part  of  this 
grand  church,  and,  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  porch,  have  been  figured 
by  Skelton 

The  lower  part  of  the  chancel,  the  sedilia,  piscina,  and  credence,  are 
all  Early  English.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  aumbry  or  cupboard  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  sacred  vessels.  On  either  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
mutilated  pedestal,  on  which  stood  the  figure  of  a  saint.  The  priest's  door 
has  a  holy  water  stoup.  The  north  chancel  aisle,  called  the  Tanfield  chapel, 
contains  a  reliquary  at  the  east  end,  and  a  pretentious  Jacobean  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tanfield,  who  died  in  1C25.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  tomb  is  a  figure  of  his  grandson,  Lord  Ealkland.  The 
south  chancel  aisle  contains  three  fine  altar  tombs  and  several  monuments 
to  the  Bartholomew  family. 

The  south  transept,  known  as  the  Leggare  Chapel,  contains  the  fine 
altar  tomb  of  John  Leggare,  its  builder.  Round  the  south  window  of  the 
chapel,   on    the    exterior,    is    the   following  inscription:   "  Orase   (sic)   pro 
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animabus  Patris  et  Matris  Johannis  Leggare  De  Borford  per  quam 
ista  fenestra  decoretur."  There  are  also  memorials  in  this  chapel 
to  Christopher  Kempster,  who  built  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  to  John  Prior,  who  was  mur- 
dered in  the  grounds  of  Burford  Priory.  The 
next  chapel,  westwards,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  contains  two  Early  English 
arches  and  a  fine  Perpendicular  window.  It 
was  formerly  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  local 
Guild  of  St.  Thomas.  A  doorway  and  spiral 
staircase  lead  from  this  chapel  to  the  chambers 
above  the  porch.  To  the  west  of  the  porch  is 
Sylvester's  Aisle,  with  the  fine  altar  tombs  of 
the  Sylvesters,  Osbaldestons,  etc.  The  western 
end  of  this  chapel  formed  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  the  original  Norman  church.  Two  lancet 
windows  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side. 
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The  Society  also  visited  the  ruins  of  Burford  Priory.  Mr.  Waller 
said  this  was  originally  a  religious  house  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  At  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries  the  lands  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  one  Harman.  Harman  was  supposed  to  have  built  a 
residence  here,  but  not  the  present  one.  The  estate  afterwards  belonged 
to  Laurence  Tanfield,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  built  a  house,  only  the 
middle  portion  of  which  still  remained.  What  was  now  seen  was  a 
comparatively  small  piece  of  the  original  house.  The  present  house  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  by  Tanfield.  Tanfield's  daughter 
married  Henry  Cary  Viscount  Falkland,  and  in  this  house  in  1610  was 
born  Lucius  Cary,  the  great  Lord  Falkland.  It  was  afterwards  sold  by 
him  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  in  whose  family  it  apparently  remained  till  1829 
or  1830,  when  it  was  sold.  In  1808  the  Lenthalls  altered  and  reduced  the 
house  to  its  present  size.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state , 
most  of  the  floors  are  gone,  and  the  chapel  is  in  ruins. 

After  leaving  the  Priory  the  Society  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably 
entertained  at  tea  by  Mrs.  Cheatle,  Mrs.  Cass  and  Mr.  Wood.  The  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  station,  and  a  most  interesting  and  successful  meeting 
was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHER'S  MANUAL  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
LITERATURE.  By  Francis  Adams  Hyett  and  the  Rev.  William 
Bazeley.     Three  vols.     Gloucester,  1895-1897. 

This  most  valuable  work  is,  as  we  are  told  on  the  title-page,  "  a  classified 
catalogue  of  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides  and  other  printed  matter 
relating  to  the  County  of  Gloucester  and  to  the  City  of  Bristol,  with 
descriptive  and  explanatory  notes." 

The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  afford  assistance  to  the  student  of  local 
history  as  well  as  to  the  book  collector,  and  the  treatment  of  the  works 
recorded  is  admirably  adapted  to  further  this  aim.  Only  printed  matter 
is  included  in  the  Manual,  and  only  those  works  are  recorded  which  relate 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  County  of  Gloucester  or  any  part  of  it,  or  to 
the  City  of  Bristol.  In  the  case  of  works  which  relate  exclusively  to  the 
county  the  title  is  as  a  rule  given  in  extenso,  and  with  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation.  In  other  cases,  where  the  title 
is  abbreviated  omissions  are  indicated  by  the  usual  signs.  To  each  entry 
letters  are  appended  to  indicate  where  a  copy  of  the  book  was  seen.  In 
the  case  of  all  important  works  notes  are  appended  which  describe 
minutely  the  pagination,  number  of  leaves  and  peculiarities  of  the  work, 
and  afford  as  well  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  special  features  of  various  editions.  To  take  one 
example— the  Histories  of  the  County.  Here  the  student  or  collector  will 
find  under  Rudder  a  full  list  of  plates,  notes  on  the  cancelled  leaves,  and 
a  most  useful  account  of  the  work  in  which  its  merits  as  compared  with 
those  of  Atkyns  are  clearly  indicated.  The  account  of  Kip's  views  under 
Atkyns'  "Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Gloucester"  is  full  of  information 
and  interest,  and  discusses  at  length  the  somewhat  difficult  question  as  to 
whether  Kip  executed  these  plates  for  his  own  work,  Britannia  Iilustrata, 
or  for  Atkyns.  The  treatment  of  Bigland's  "Historical,  Monumental  and 
Genealogical  Collections  "  is  singularly  complete  and  occupies  no  less  than 
fourteen  pages  of  the  text. 

The  plan  of  the  Manual  has  been  to  divide  the  works  into  five  headings — 
according  as  they  relate— i,  to  the  county  generally  ;  2,  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean ;  3,  to  the  City  of  Gloucester ;  4,  to  particular  towns  and 
parishes ;  5,  to  the  City  of  Bristol.  This  classification  is  probably  the 
most  useful  that  could  be  adopted— though  it  has  of  course  some  dis- 
advantages, as  it  compels  the  student  of  a  particular  period  to  consult  al 
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five  heads.  There  is,  for  instance,  much  interesting  information  relating 
to  the  Civil  War,  which  loses  to  some  extent  by  being  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  Manual,  but  the  chronological  treatment  of  all  entries 
will  make  it  easy  for  the  student  to  find  what  he  wants. 

The  earliest  work  recorded  in  the  Manual  is  Churchyarde's  "Chippes" 
(!575)'  which  contains  some  verses  about  the  entry  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
into  the  City  of  Bristol  in  the  previous  year. 

Among  other  interesting  early  works  is  the  account  of  the  "  most 
dangerous  and  memorable  adventure  of  Richard  Ferris"  (1590),  who  with 
two  others  rowed  in  a  small  boat  from  London  by  sea  to  Bristol.  Another 
entry  in  1C22  shews  that  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  sailors  still  inspired 
the  crews  of  Bristol  ships;  for  "  A  Relation  Strange  and  true  of  a  Ship  of 
Bristol  named  the  Jacob  "  sets  forth  how  after  the  ship  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turkish  pirates,  "  foure  English  Youths  did  valiently  overcome 
thirteen  of  the  said  Turks  and  brought  the  Ship  to  S.  Lucas,  where  they 
sold  nine  of  the  Turks  for  gally-slaves." 

Among  early  works  relating  to  the  county  is  the  "  Annalia  Dubrensia- 
Vpon  the  yeerely  celebration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover's  Olimpick  Games  vpon 
Cotswold  Hills,"  1636.  Facsimiles  of  the  title-page  and  of  the  frontispiece 
of  this  curious  work  will  be  found  in  Vol.  i.  These  games,  which  were 
re-established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  held  on  Dover's  Hill, 
near  Chipping  Camden,  as  late  as  1851. 

But  others  than  the  student  or  collector  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
consult  this  Manual.  It  is  not,  for  example,  everyone  that  knows,  as  we 
are  told  in  vol.  i.,  p.  73,  that  Enderley  Flat  in  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
is  Minchinhampton  Common,  that  Norton  Bury  is  Tewkesbury,  and 
Coltham,  Cheltenham. 

An  admirable  Index  of  Subjects  and  Authors  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  the  work,  in  which  there  appear  to  be  but  few  misprints.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remind  the  Members  of  this  Society  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Hyett's  paper  printed  in  this  volume,  in  which  he  gives  a  classified  list 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  the  county.  This  forms  a 
most  useful  and  fitting  sequel  to  the  Manual. 


LONDON  SIGNS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS.  By  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley, 
F.S.A.     Elliot  Stock,  London.     1897. 

The  republication  of  this  book  as  a  volume  of  the  Antiquary's  Library 
makes  a  very  welcome  addition  to  that  series.  The  book  deals  with  the 
sculptured  signs  which  came  into  vogue  after  the  Great  Fire.  Painted 
signs  were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1762,  but  these  stone  ones 
being  part  of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged,  remained  unmolested 
while  the  house  stood,  and  many  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  observant  in 
the  streets  of  London.  More  still  are  happily  preserved  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  and  form  a  collection  of  much  value  to  archaeologists.  Mr. 
Norman  gives  a  very  complete  and  also  a  very  interesting  account  of  such 
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signs  ;  and  the  subject  of  their  various  origins  leads  to  much  curious  infor- 
mation on  the  history  and  legends  of  old  London.  These  Signs  were 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  name  of  a  court  or  alley,  as  for  instance  the 
bas-relief  representing  a  gardener  holding  a  spade,  now  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  which  was  formerly  in  Gardiner's  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Romans  had  very  similiar  signs  ;  our  con- 
ventional sign  of  the  Two  Brewers  being  almost  identical  with  the  well- 
known  bas-relief  of  two  men  carrying  an  amphora,  found  at  Pompeii.  The 
curious  merchants'  marks,  and  the  signs  of  ancient  city  taverns,  many  so 
full  of  historic  and  literary  association,  are  very  varied  and  are  carefully 
and  entertainingly  detailed.  Many  of  these  sculptured  signs  are  heraldic, 
and  such  consist  principally  of  the  crests  or  coats  of  arms  of  the  City 
Companies,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  City  is  owned,  and  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Chancery.  There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  three 
Kings  of  the  East,  the  account  of  whose  pilgrimage  to  Bethlehem  has  given 
rise  to  a  whole  cycle  of  myths  and  traditions.  Their  names,  their  number, 
royalty,  nationalities,  even  their  coats  of  arms,  not  one  of  which  is  told  us 
in  the  only  contemporary  account  (S.  Matthew's),  have  all  been  decisively 
assigned  to  them ;  the  representations  of  them  in  early  Christian  art  are 
innumerable,  and  their  story  was  a  favourite  one  in  English  plays  and 
pageants.  Owing  to  their  long  and  successful  journey  they  became  the 
patron  saints  of  travellers,  and  the  "  Three  Kings  "  or  the  "  Three  Crowns," 
or  the  armorial  bearings  of  one  of  them,  thus  naturally  became  frequent 
signs  for  inns. 

The  spas  which  sprang  up  in  such  numbers  and  were  so  widely  popular 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which  have  now  so  com- 
pletely died  out,  belong  to  a  very  fascinating,  albeit  a  most  artificial,  period, 
and  the  chapter  headed,  "A  Few  Suburban  Spas,"  describing  the  Islington 
Spa,  Sadlers  Wells,  Bagnigge,  St.  Chad's  Well,  is  by  no  means  out  of  place 
The  last  chapter  is  on  "  Two  Old  City  Mansions,"  one,  now  destroyed, 
in  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  the  other  in  Austin  Friars 
Very  full  and  interesting  accounts  are  given  of  these  buildings,  their  neigh- 
bourhood and  their  former  owners. 

Altogether  this  branch  of  research  is  full  of  interest,  and  extends  to 
widely  varied  subjects :  and  Mr.  Norman  has  pursued  it  with  evident  zest 
and  great  thoroughness ;  the  result  being  a  book  of  much  interest,  not  only 
to  antiquaries,  but  to  all  who,  in  the  midst  of  modern  ugliness  and  heedless 
noise,  love  to  note  the  silent  traces  of  their  city's  historic  past. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HOW  TO  WRITE  THE  HISTORY  OF  A 
FAMILY.  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  GENEALOGIST.  By  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  sometime  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
London  :  Published  by  the  Author.     1896. 

This  book,  together  with  the  original  work  which  it  supplements,  is 
indispensable  to  all  who  are  starting  on  the  tortuous  pathway  of  genea- 
logical research,  which  it  will  greatly  help  to  make  straight.     In  the  first 
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chapter,  which  is  addressed  to  beginners,  Mr.  Phillimore  gives  some  very 
useful  suggestions  as  to  the  books  of  reference,  &c,  which  should  form  the 
equipment  of  those  who  are  taking  up  this  line  of  study.  The  book 
contains  much  fresh  information  on  many  subjects,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  chapters  on  Scottish  and  Irish  Genealogy,  the  records  of 
Dissenters,  Quakers  and  Jews,  Antiquarian  Societies,  Wills,  Marriage 
Licenses,  Parish  Registers  and  many  more.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter 
on  Surnames,  a  brief  account  of  record  contractions,  further  notes  on 
heraldry,  and  a  table  of  Heralds"  Visitations.  Mr.  Phillimore  has  done 
wisely  in  issuing  a  supplementary  volume  instead  of  incorporating  the 
information  it  contains  with  the  third  edition  of  the  principal  work.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  instruction  on  the  various 
branches  which  genealogy  comprises,  already  to  be  found  in  the  former 
volume. 


AX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  HEREFORDSHIRE,  in- 
cluding Introduction,  Indices  and  Maps.  Mediaeval  Period.  By  James 
Davies  and  J.  O.  Bevan.     Jakeman  and  Carver,  Hereford.     1897. 

This  forms  a  sequel  to  or  continuation  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
the  County,  compiled  by  the  same  authors,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr. 
Haverfield,  which  was  printed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Archceo- 
logia.  The  term  Mediaeval  is  defined  to  mean  the  period  between  iooo 
and  1600  a.d.,  and  this  second  part  includes  a  Preface,  Topographical  Index, 
and  Maps  of  the  County  and  City  respectively.  One  need  not  cavil  at  the 
meaning  assigned  to  the  word  "  Mediaeval,"  though  without  explanation  it 
is  somewhat  misleading;  but  after  carefully  defining  the  limits  of  the 
period  indicated  by  the  term,  it  is  a  little  confusing  to  find  in  the  map 
symbols  for  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  remains.  The  former  only  include 
religious  foundations,  and  inasmuch  as  churches  are  naturally  an 
important  feature  in  the  survey,  the  insertion  of  these  is  justifiable;  but  it 
is  confusing  to  find  symbols  for  walled  towns,  dykes  and  interments  of 
the  Anglo-Saxcn  period  unless  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  they  are  later 
than  a.d.  1000.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  clear  from  the  insertion  of 
Offa's  Dyke,  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  survey.  Again,  it  is  not  clear 
what  is  intended  by  the  term  Mediaeval  Earthworks,  for  in  some  cases 
they  seem  to  be  of  pre-Norman  origin.  The  map  is  on  a  slightly  larger 
scale  than  the  map  in  the  pre-Norman  survey,  but  the  difference  of  scale  is 
not  enough  to  obviate  a  certain  amount  of  crowding,  nor  to  remedy  a 
defect  common  to  all  the  maps  of  these  archaeological  surveys;  viz.,  that  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  tell  in  the  case  of  a  symbol  which  one  notices 
in  the  Map  what  place  should  be  referred  to  in  the  Index.  For  example, 
near  Walterston  is  the  symbol  for  an  earthwork,  and  there  is  another 
between  Hay  and  Clifford,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  in  the  index 
the  entries  respecting  them,  nor  is  reference  from  the  index  to  the  map  in 
some  cases  much  easier.  Under  Harewood,  e.g.,  one  finds  a  "Well 
called  Edgar's  Bath,"  but  either  the  symbol  is  omitted  in  the  map,  or  the 
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Harewood  is  a  different  place  from  the  Harewood  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  Templar's  Chapel.  This  defect  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  peculiar  to 
this  survey,  but  it  is  a  serious  one.  Reference  from  the  Index  to  the  Map 
would  be  facilitated  by  dividing  the  Map  into  rectangles  to  correspond  with 
the  O.S.  Six-inch  Sheets,  and  the  numbers  should  be  indicated  in  the 
margin,  as  in  many  atlases.  In  the  Index  each  entry  should  include  the 
reference  to  the  O.S.  sheet.  This  reference  has  been  given  in  the  other 
surveys,  but  has  been  omitted  altogether  in  the  one  under  notice.  In  the 
Map  itself  care  should  be  taken  that  the  symbol  is  so  placed  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  name  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  symbols  used  in  the  Map  denote,  besides  the  remains  already 
indicated,  Churches,  Castles,  Bloomeries,  Columbaria,  Sites  of  Battles, 
Holy  Wells,  Coins  and  Miscellaneous,  Manor  Houses,  and  Village  Crosses. 
This  is  a  pretty  inclusive  and  very  interesting  schedule.  No  attempt  is 
made  in  the  Index  to  classify  these  according  to  periods  or  date;  but 
such  a  classification,  which  in  the  case  of  the  surveys  of  an  earlier  period 
was  possible  enough,  would  have  been  very  difficult  in  this  case.  One 
does  not,  however,  readily  understand  the  treatment  of  churches.  The 
Preface  tells  us  that  only  those  churches  are  included  that  are  "  distin- 
guished by  special  features,  or  which  contain  objects  of  special  note."  On 
turning  to  the  Index  one  finds  in  many  cases,  that  this  special  feature  or 
object  is  mentioned  as  "  Clifford. — Church,  Wooden  Effigy,"  but  in  many 
other  instances  no  mention  is  made  of  the  feature  which  has  gained  for 
the  church  admission  to  the  index. 

Again,  the  Index  contains  no  indication  of  date  or  style  except  of  the 
Norman  period.  It  might  surely  have  been  possible  to  add  in  the  Index 
letters  to  indicate  the  date  or  style  of  the  more  important  features  in  each 
church.  After  all,  what  the  student  of  church  architecture  really 
wants  is  a  complete  list  of  all  churches  in  the  county,  with  indications  of 
date,  style,  place,  dedication,  existence  of  interesting  bells,  and  other 
features  of  interest  such  as  fonts,  screens,  tombs,  etc.,  etc.  The  dedication 
is  an  important  point,  too  often  overlooked.  Such  a  list  would  probably 
have  been  too  lengthy  for  this  survey,  but  the  churches  might  well  have 
claimed  for  themselves  a  separate  part. 

The  survey  is  a  work  so  useful  to  the  antiquary  that  it  seems  invidious 
to  criticize  so  many  details  in  its  plan,  and  the  more  particularly  as  this 
is  the  first  Mediaeval  survey  to  be  published.  All  antiquaries  will  be 
grateful  for  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  it  affords,  and  the 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Archaeology  of  Herefordshire. 


RECORDS  OF  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL,  1885— 1897.    Vol.  III. 
Part  I. 

The  last  volume  issued  by  the  Gloucester  Cathedral  Society  appeared  in 
1885.  Since  that  date  the  work  of  the  Society  appears  to  have  been 
seriously  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Canon  Lyttleton  and  other  members 
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of  the  Executive  Committee.  Interesting  lectures  were  however  delivered 
in  1885  by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Wm,  Bazeley  ;  and  in  1891  and  1892 
by  Canon  Bright,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr.  Bazeley,  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  Archdeacon  Farrar  (now  Dean  of  Canterbury),  and 
Mr.  Medland.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society 
visited  the  Cathedral  in  1891,  and  their  visit  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
tomb  of  Osric,  the  founder  of  the  Saxon  Abbey  in  a.d.  681.  This  search, 
which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  more  reverence  than  a  similar 
proceeding  at  Canterbury,  showed  conclusively  that  the  tomb  held  a  leaden 
coffin  in  which  were  human  remains.  The  tomb  itself  was  erected  by  the 
last  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  and  has  often  been  declared  to  be  a  cenotaph 
but  Leland's  statement  about  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Osric  is  now 
shown  to  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  remains  are 
those  of  Osric.  No  interesting  relics  were  found,  because  the  remains 
were  not  further  disturbed. 

Mr.  Bazeley 's  lecture  in  1885  contains  some  very  well  arranged 
information  about  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which  he  has  added  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Early  English  Lady  Chapel,  and  of  the  orna- 
mentation and  heraldry  of  the  Cathedral  Organ;  and  the  "Notes  on  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,"  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  same  subject.  This  paper  is  illustrated 
by  admirable  plans  of  the  monastic  buildings  and  of  the  Bishop's  palace. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  north  alley  of  the  cloisters  there  still 
remain  traces  of  the  way  the  novices  occupied  their  leisure  time  in  the 
diagrams  scratched  on  the  stone  bench.  These  diagrams  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  playing  the  games  of  "Nine  Men's  Morris"  and  "Fox 
and  Geese."  This  paper  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  volume, 
owing  to  its  detailed  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  monastic  buildings;  but 
many  readers  will  be  greatly  interested  in  Canon  Bright's  lecture  on 
•'  The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity,"  which  contains  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  rival  claims  of  Augustine  and  Aidan  to  be  the  "true 
Apostle  of  England."  Mr.  Medland  has  contributed  an  account  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas — the  patron  saint  of  mariners,  merchants,  and 
labourers — illustrated  by  sections  and  drawings.  Of  this  church  the  most 
interesting  features  are,  the  Norman  Doorway,  the  Sanctuary  Knocker,  the 
Windows  in  the  South  Aisle  and  Chancel,  the  Tower  and  Spire,  and  the 
Bells  Whether  there  was  a  sanctuary  at  this  church  is  not  altogether  clear, 
as  Mr.  Medland  points  out  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  provision  for 
a  resident  priest,  but  the  knocker  is  a  very  curious  exarr.ple  of  a  type  of 
which  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  is  to  be  found  at  Durham.  Genealo- 
gists will  find  an  interesting  record  in  the  "Register  Book  for  St.  Mary 
de  Lode,  1656-1659,"  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  index 
of  names  of  persons  and  parishes. 

The  volume  which  closes  with  some  notes  on  the  Chaworth  Tombs  in 
the  Chapter  House,  is  so  interesting  and  so  full  of  information  that  one 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  Society  will  carry  on  its  work  with  renewed 
vigour  and  activity. 
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Manuscripts  relating  to,  182 


Roman  Pavement    and   Remains  at 
265,  266 

Roman  Villa  at,  349 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Chelt,  River,  Name  of,  272 
Cheltenham,  Earliest  Printing  at,  51 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  167 

Monastery,  294 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 

Tour  from   Cheltenham   to   Birdlip, 
167 
Cheney,    Richard,    Bp.    of    Gloucester, 

Letters  to  Lord  Burleigh,  172 
Chepstow  Castle,  13,  66 

Lords  of,  10,  71 

Saxons  in.  66 
Cherrington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  182 

Roman  Villa  at,  265 
Chester,  Capture  of,  279 
Chesterton,  254 
Child,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  J.,  106 
Child,  Thomas  Smith,  106 
Child's  Wickham,  Saxon  Name  of,  301 
Chipping  Campden,  (see  Campden) 
Chitty,  Henry,  166 

Churchdown,    Course   of   Green   Street 
through,  318 

Manuscript  relating  to,  188 
Churchyard  (Poet),  77 
Churn  River,  Saxon  Name  of,  272,  302 
Cinderhill,  60 

Ciolburga,  Abbess  of  Berkeley,  286 
Cirencester   Documents,    Paper  on,*  by 

Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller,  114,  126 

*  The  Abbot  of  Cirencester  and  the 
Townsfolk  ;  Agreement  between 
Cirencester  Abbey  and  Doctor 
Thomas  Newton ;  Liveries  of  the 
Lord  Abbot  in  the  Sixteenth  year  of 
King  Henry  VI. ;  Form  for  admitting 
persons  of  various  ranks  into  Con- 
fraternity; The  Will  of  Sir  Robert 
Morton. 

Cirencester  Abbey,  117 
Abbot  of,  1x4 
Antiquities  found  at,  5 
Early  Printing  at,  48,  49 
Edward  II.  at,  321 
In  Saxon  Times,  26S,  275,  280,  281, 

286,  289,  293 
Manuscripts     in     British     Museum 

relating  to,  183,  184 
March  of  Plautius  from,  342 
Guild,  117 

Roman  Roads  from,  247,  254 
St.  Lawrence's  Hospital.  116 
St.   Oswald's  Monastery,  294,  298 
Shape  of  Early  City,  262 
Transactions  of  the  Society  at,  32,  37 

Cirencester  Post  or   Gloucestershire  Mer- 
cury, 48 

Cissa,  274 

Civil  War  Tracts  printed  at  Bristol,  40-43 

Clackmill,  Saxon  Name  of,  304 

Claines,  Church  P.ell  at,  226 

Clare  of  Usk,  76 

Clare,  Gilbert  de,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  141 

Clare,  Richard  de,  71 

Clares,  10,  364 

Clarence,  Lionel,  Duke  of,  239 

Clarke,  John,  214 

Claudius,  255,  256,  257 

Clearwell  Chapel,  27,  28 

Cleeve  Monastery,  294 

Clifford,  John,  29,  167 

Clifford,  Sir  Roger  de,  236 
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Clifford,  Walter  de,  234 

Clifford  Chambers,  Saxon  Name  of,  304, 

3°5 
Clifton  (see  Bristol) 
Cloptune,  Mickleton,  289 
Cloveshoe,  Council  of,  296,  297 
Clutterbuck,  Sir  William,  106 
Clytha,  Herbert  of,  77 
Cnut,  288 
Coates,  36 

Cobb,  T.,  Doubtful  Printer,  49 
Cocks,  A.  H.,  Buckinghamshire  Bells 

223,  224 
Codrington,  John,  187 
Coins  found  at  Bourton,  349 

Of  the  Boduni  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 341 
Coinwaich,  280,  281,  283 
Cold  Aston,  Grant  of  Land  at,  296 

Long  Barrow  at,  333 

Manuscript  relating  to,  185 

Saxon  Names  of,  302,  304,  305 
Coldbrook,  77,  78 
Cole,  Edward,  168 
Cole,  W.,  174,  175 
Coleford — 

Brief  for  rebuilding  Coleford  Chapel, 
185 

Church,  27 

Grammar  School,  30 
Colesbourne,  Saxon  Names  of,  302,  306 
Colinil,  Randulph  de,  66,  70 
Coin,  St.  Aldwyn,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Colne,  River,  Saxon  Names  of,  272,  302, 

3°3,  3°5 
Colville,  Lord  Philip  de,  70 
Commagil,  268 

Commissions  of  the  Peace  for  Glouces- 
tershire, List  of,  169 
Compton,  Thomas,  121 
Compton  Abdale,  Manuscript  relating  to, 

197 
Compton  Greenfield,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Compton     Winyates,     Wood    Panelling 

at,  312 
Condicote  Camps,  334 

Round  Barrow  at,  333 
Condidan,  268 
Constantiis,  John   de,   Removal   of   the 

body  of,  142 
Courtenay,    Robert    de,    Effigy     of,     in 

Rheims  Cathedral,  143 
Conyngsley,  Humphrey,  182 
Cooke,  Robert,  Visitation  of  Gloucester- 
shire by,  164,  166,  183 
Coombe-juxta-Wotton,  104 
Corfe  Castle,  102 
Corinium  (see  Cirencester) 
Cornwall,  Sir  Edmund,  Arms  of,  368,  369 
Cornwall,  Elizabeth,  Effigy  of,  368 
Cothi,  Lewis  Glyn,  77 
Cotswclds — 

Paper  on  "  Ancient  Roads  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,"  by  J.  Sawyer,  247 — 254 

Paper  on  "  Cotsvvold  in  Saxon 
Times,"  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor, 
267 — 306 

Paper  on  "  The  Cotswolds  in  the 
Time  of  the  Romans,"  by  A.  T. 
Martin,  255 — 266 

Paper  on  "  Old  English  Architecture 
of  the  Cotswolds,"  by  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  307—316 

Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the,  335 — 343 

In  Saxon  Times,  350 

Romans  on  the,  349,  350 


County  Oracle  and  Political  Intelligence, 

51 
Couper,  Henry,  199 
Court,  Sir  Francis,  104 
Courtfield,  Henry  V.  at,  108 

Vaughans  of,  77 
Cowley,  134 

Church    and    Manor,    Visit    of    the 
Society  to  and  Notes  on,  322,  323 
Cradocke,  Arms  of,  168 
Craig-y-dorth,  Battle  of,  12 
Cranham,  233,  234 
Crecy,  52 

Creswicke  Family,  194 
Crewe  Hall,  Plaster  Work  at,  313 
Crick,  83 

Crickhowel  Castle,  88 
Crickley  Hill,  250 

Camp,  Description  of,  318 
Crombe,  Sir  Simonde,  Wife  of,  151 
Cromwell,  Tho.,  180 
Cross,  Thomas,  367 
Crouchback,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 

12,  74,  90 
Crouchback,   Edward,   Owner   of    Mon- 
mouth Castle,  73 
Croydon,  Church  of,  125 
Cubberley — 

Architectural  Notes  on  the  Church 
of  St.  Giles,  Cubberley,  communi- 
cated by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hall  (illus), 
244—246 

Church,  Visit  of  the  Society  to  and 
Notes  on,  323,  324,  325 

Course  of  Portway  through,  318 
Cuichelm,  279,  280 
Cunobelinus,  256,  257 
Curwen,  Hugh,  Bp.,  368 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  342,  343 
Cutha,  267,  268,  269,  272 
Cuthred,  281 
Cuthwine,  268,  269 
Cuthwulf,  267 

Cyneburh,  Abbess  of  Gloucester,  283,285 
Cynegils,  279,  280 
Cynewulf,  286 
Cynric,  Saxon  King,  267 


Daglingworth,  76 

Church,  Visit  of  the  Society  to  and 
Notes  on,  33 — 35 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  130 
Daisber,  E.   Guy ;    his    Paper  on  "  Old 

English  Architecture,   with   Special 

Reference  to  the  Cotswolds,"  307 — 316 
Dawes,  Thomas,  106 
Day,  Sir  T.,  216 
Dean  Forest — 20,  21,  72 

Paper  on  "Ancient  Mining  Tools 
found  in,"  by  T.  F.  Brown  (illus.), 
155—160 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
relating  to,  185 — 187,  191 

Warden  of,  236 
Decoration  of    English    Houses   in    the 

Middle  Ages,  311 
Deerhurst,  286 

Manuscript  relating  to,  187 

Monastery,  294,  295,  297 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Deighton,  John,  164 
Denne,  Rev.  R.,   Notes  on   Bnmpsfield 

Church,  319 — 321 
Dennis,  173 

Despencer,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, Effigy  of,  365 
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Despencer,  Hugh,  322  "■ 

Despencers,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  74, 102, 

364 
Devereux,  {Catherine,  104 
Devyses,  Sit  Bartholomew  of,  153 
Dicey,  \V.,  Printer  at  Gloucester,  4g,  50 
Didmarton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  187 
I )ingestow,  g 
I  u'nham  Castle,  67 
Dinmore,  t8 

Dobbins,  William,  Wool  Merchant,  314 
Dobson,  Edward,  44 
Dobuni  Tribe,  255,  256,  257,  341 
Doctors  in  Early  Times,  119 
Dodington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  187 
Dodwell,  Sir  W.,  347 
Domesday  Book,  Extracts  from,  relating 

to  Gloucestershire,  167,  169 
Dominus,  Meanings  of,  123 
Donington,  Round  Barrow  near,  333 
Dor.-ington,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  188 
Doughton,  Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Dowdeswell,  Church  Bell  at,  225 

Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Down  Ampney,  Epitaph  in  Church,  188 
Down  Hatherley,  Manuscript  relating  to, 

188 
Downe,  Earl  of,  325 
Downe,  Thomas,  201 
Doynton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  188 
Drayton,  John,  188 
Driffield,  Manuscript  relating  to,  188 
Droitwich,  Church  Bell  at,  226 
Dryhill,  Roman  Villa,  250,  265 
Ducamp,  53 
Ducie,  Sir  Robert,  Inscription  on  Portrait 

of,  205 
Duddonus,  181 
Dumbleton,  Grant  of  Lands  in,  189 

Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Dunna,  294 

Duns,  A  Saxon  Thane,  233 
Duntsbourne  Rous,  35 

Deeds  relating  to,  189 
Durandus.  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  345 
Durdham  Down,  Saxon  Names  of  Places 

on,  304 
Dursley,  Berkeleys  of,  103,  324 

Manuscript  relating  to,  161 
Dutton,  John,  166 
Dutton,  Ralph,  166 
Dyde,  Richard,  Printer  at  Wotton-under- 

Edge  and  Tewkesbury,  48,  51 
Dyrham,  Battle  of,  268,  350 

Saxon  Names  of,  305,  306 


Eaba,  Saxon  Queen,  281,  285 
Eadward,  King,  287 
Ealhfl;ed,  283 
Eanberht,  284,  285 
Eanfleda,  280 

Eanfrid,  King,  281,  282,  284,  285,  293 
Eanhere,  King,  281,  282,  284,  2S5,  292,293 
Earthcott,  Manuscript  relating  to,  176 
Eastington,  Sketch  of  Church  Door,  189 
Eastleach  Martin,  Church   Pell   at,  22C, 
229 
Manuscript  relating  to,  189 
Easton,  Capt.,  221 
Ebba,  St.,  364 

Ebrington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  189 
Ebroye,  John  de,  149 
Eceni  Tribe,  255,  256 
I>i;\vine,  St.,  297 
Edburg,  St.,  364 


Edgecumbe,  Lord  Mount,  240 

Edgeworth,  Deed  relating  to,  189 

Edinburgh,  Leper-house  at,  129 

Ednc,  299,  300 

Edward  I.,  12,  73 

Edward  II.  at  Bristol  and  Berkeley,  102 

At  Monmouth,  74 
Edwin,  King,  ^71) 
Egbert,  King, 

Egburga,  Abbess  of  Gloucester,  284.  285 
Eisey,  Saxon  Names  of,  302,  303,  306 
Elbroicis  (d'Evreux),   Master  John   de, 

Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  140 
Elkstone— Architectural     Nolo    on    the 
Church    of    St.    John,    Elkstone, 
Communicated  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hall 
241—244 

Visit   by  the   Society   to  and  Notes 
on,  322 
Ellacombe's,  H.  T.,  Gloucestershire  Hells, 

222,  223,  226,  229 
Ellern  Croft  Estate,  106 
Elmstone  Hardwick,  Saxon   Name    of, 

304 
Elyott,  John,  201 
Enclosures,  Inquest  of,  163 
Epatticos,  256 

Epitaph  in  Down  Ampney  Church,  188 
Ermine  Street,  249,  252 

Course  of,  318 

Derivation  of  Name,  318,  319 
Escote,  Henry  de,  150 
Essex,  Earl  01,  11,43,  89 
Estcote,  Sir  Hugh  de,  Wife  of,  151 
Ethelhald,  2S6,  296 
Ethelburga,  279,  280,  285 
Ethelfrith,  King,  279 
Ethelmund,   Huiccian   Ealdorman,    284, 

286 
Ethehed,  Ealdorman,  283,  284,  285,  287, 

288,  294 
Ethelwalch,  King,  2S1,  282,  285 
Ethelwald,  287 
Eubury  Camp,  334 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  289 
Evenlode,  Saxon  Name  of,  272,  304 
Evesham,  Abbey,  Grant  to,  347 

Battle  of,  238 
Ewias  Harold,  Castle,  67 
Exchequer  Acquittance  relating  to  Glou- 
cestershire, 164 
Exell,  John,  Printer,  48 
Exning,  68 
Eyford,  Ancient  Road  through,  333 

Long  Barrow  at,  333 


Faddiley,  269 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  44,  85,  215 

Fairford,    Manuscript    relating   to,    189 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Falkland,  Lord,  370,  371 
Farinmagil,  268 

Farley,  Samuel,  Bristol  Printer,  47 
Farley  Family,  47 

Farmington,  Long  Barrow  at,  333,  334 
Faroe  Islands,  Leprosy  in,  129 
Fastolf,  Sir  John,  190 
Febbridge,  Alexander  de,  133 
Fecamps,  Abbey  of,  347 
Fenner,  John,  131 
Fermour,  John,  134 
Fethanlea,  Locality  and  Battle  of,  269— 

272,  35i 
Fettiplace  Family,   Monuments  to,   367, 

368,  369 
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Fiennes  Family,  356,  357,  358 

Fish  Ponds  at  Raglan,  81 

Fitz-baderon,  William,  10,  69,  70,  71 

Fitzhamon,  Robert,  298 

Fitzharding  Family,  324 

Fitzherbert,  Matthew,  345 

Fitz-Osbern,  William,  Builder  of   Mon- 
mouth Castle,  67 

Fitz-Pointz,  Simon,  348 

Flaxley  Abbey,  71 
King  John  at,  72 

Fletcher,  Richard,  Bp.,  213 

Flumney,  Master,  Mayor  of  Gloucester, 
131 

Flyford  Flavel,  Church  Bell  at,  226 

Fontenoy  Abbey,  Gifts  to,  319 

Fortescue,  Lady  Anne,  176 

Fosse  Way,  36,  37,  248,  249,  252,  253,  349 
Description  of,  333 
Saxon  Names  of,  303,  304 

Fowler,  Edward,  Bishop,  200 

Fowler,  Samuel,  200 

Fox,  Richard,  366 

Foxe's  Martyrology,  Mistakes  in,  164 

Frampton,  Robert,  200 

Freeman,  John,  183 

Freeman,  — ,  Highway  Robber,  368 

Fretherne,  269 

Frivill,  Alexander  de,  150 

Friville,  Lady  Joan,  151 

Frocester,  274 

Frome,  River,  Saxon  Name  of,  272,  305 

Froucester,  Walter,  171 

Fruges,  52 

Fryer,  Edward,  28 

Fuller,  Rev.  E.  A. ;  his  Paper  on  "  Ciren- 
cester Documents,"  114 — 126 

Fust,  Printer,  38 


Gainsborough,  Earl  of,  315 

Gam,  Sir  David,  13,  77,  81 

Gam,  Gwladys,  81 

Gamages,  John,  239 

Ganborough,   Little,  Round  Barrow  at, 

_     333 

Gandouet,  F.,  46 

Gargate,  Hugh,  224 

Garway  Church,  18 

Gascoigne,  Judge,  112 

Gaunt,  John  of,  74 

Gaynesbure,  William  de,  144 

Gears  Family,  345 

Gebb,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Remarks  on  Adder- 
bury  Church,  364 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  15,  16,  60,  64,  65 

George  Family,  Pedigree  of,  170 

Germano,  John  de  Sancto,  143 

Giffard,  Ann,  149 

Giffard,  Elias,  134 

Giffard,  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
The  Will  of,  a.d.  1301,  communi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  J.  Melland  Hall, 

139—154 
Death  of,  143 

Effigy  of,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  143 
Tomb    of,    in    the    Chapel    of    the 
Blessed  Virgin,  142 

Giffard,  Sir  John,  150,  236 — 240 

Giffard,  Lady  Mabel,  149 

Giffard,  Walter,  162 

Giffard,  Lord  William,  148 

Giffard  Family,  181,  233,  240 

Gifford,  John,  Execution  of,  321 

Gifford,  Osborn,  319 

Gilbert,  Dr.  John,  240 


Gilbert  of  Monmouth,  71 
Glamorgan,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  86,  87 
Glass,  First  made  in  England,  310 
Glemham,  Sir  Thomas,  41,  42 
Glendower,  Owen,  12,  90,  92,  no,  in 
Gloucester,  Brethren  of  Mount  Carmel, 
152 

Brothers  Preachers  of,  152 

Cathedral,  Bells  of,  231 

Chief  Town  of  Dunbuni,257,  259,  260, 
261,  262 

Cordwainers'  Row,  132 

During  the  Barons'  War,  236 — 238 

Earliest  Printing  at,  49,  50 

Execution  of  John  Giflord  at,  331 

Friars  Minor  of,  152 

Grant  to  St.  Sepulchre's  Leper 
Hospital,    234 

Hare  Lane,  132 

Henry  II. 's  Council  at,  11 

Henry  III.,  Crowned  at,  235 

Hospital       of      St.      Bartholomew, 

152-  235 

In  Saxon  Times,  268,  2S6,  287,  289 

King  John  at,  72' 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
relating  to  St.  Peters'  Abbey  and 
the  Cathedral,  170 — 175 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
relating  to,  189 — 193 

Mercers'  Row,  132 

Monastery,  293,  294,  295,  2g8 

New  Inn  Lane,  132 

Romans  in,  20 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  303,  304 

Vespasian's  March  to,  342 
Gloucester  Journal,  50 
Gloucester,  Earl  of,  236,  237 
Gloucester,  Gilbert  the  Red,  Earl  of,  73 
Gloucester,  Kyneburh,  Abbess  of,  293 
Gloucestershire,  Crown  Grants  of  Land 
in,  163 

Gentlemen  of  Consideration  in,  163 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
relating  to,  by  F.  A.  Hyett,  161 — 221 

Rental  of  the  King's  Lands  in,  163 
Glyndwr  (see  Glendower) 
Glynne,       Sir       Stephen,       Notes      on 

Gloucestershire  Churches,  241-  246 
Gobanium  (see  Abergavenny) 
Godefroi,  57 

Godolphin,  Lord  Treasurer,  186 
Godstow  Nuns,  33 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Essex,  289,  298 
Goodman,  Godfrey,    Bp.  of  Gloucester, 

173,  192 
Goodrich,  21 

Castle,  60 
Gorming,  John,  215 

Gotherington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  193 
Gournay,  Sir  Thomas  de,  102 
Grace  Dieu,  Monastery  at,  11 
Gravett,  Richard,  45 
Green  Lane,  251 
Green  Street,  Course  of,  318 
Greenway,  249 
Greenway  Lane,  251 
Greep,  Henry,  Printer  at  Bristol,  47 
Gretton,  207 
Greville,  William,  Wool  Merchant,  314, 

315 
Greyndour,  Robert,  29 
Griffin,  Dr.,  62 
Griffith,  Llewelyn  ap,  12,  235 
Grimley,  Church  Bell  at,  225,  226 
Grimleye,  Church  of,  141 
Groil,  William,  Wool  Merchant,  314 
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Grosmont,  Henry  de,  90,  91,  95 
Grosmont    Castle,    Paper    on,    by    Mrs. 

Bagnall-Oakeley,  88—92 
Grosmont  Castle,  10,  12,  66,  88,  89,  92 

Battle  at,  11,  12,  -2 

Church,    Visit    of    the   Society   and 
Description  of  (illus.),  17 
Grosmont.  1 11 
Gruffyd,  Kin     ■/ 

Guiting,  Lower,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Gunter,  Mr.,  of  Abergavenny,  82 
Gwent,  9,  11,  12,  66,  77- 
Gwilliam,  Commissary,  86 
Gyse,  James,  190 


Hackluyt,  Arms  of,  344 

Haddon  Hull,  Painted   Wood   Panelling 

at,  311 
Hadnock,  71 

Hailes,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  184,  193 
Hales  of  Alderley,  Family,  106 
Hall,  Henry  Benedict,  24,  26 
Hall,    Rev.   J.    Melland,   Communicates 
Architectural       Notes       on       the 
Churches  of   St.   John,    Elkstone, 
and    St.  Giles,   Cubberley  (illus.), 
241 — 246 

Communicates  the  Will  of  Godfrey 
Giffatd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a. d., 
1301,  139— 154 
Hall,  William,  26 
Hambridge,  Mr.,  345 
Hame,  Manuscript  relating  to,  182 
Hammeline,  Abbot,  234 
Hampden,  John,  359 
Hanham  Abbots,  Manuscripts  relating  to, 

194 
Harcourt,  Simon,  186 
Hardwicke  Hall,  Plaster  Work  at,  313 

Manuscript  relating  to,  200 
Harford,  John,  203,  204 
Harford,  Saxon  Names  of,  302,  305 
Hargoze,  Adam,  213 
Harman,  — ,  of  Burford,  371 
Harold,  King,  9,  66,  233,  289 
Harris,  Gabriel,  49 
Hartlebury  Castle,  139 
Harward,   Samuel,    Printer   at  Tewkes- 
bury and  Cheltenham,  50,  51 
Haveke,  Sir  John  de,  154 
Haveke,  Sir  William,  154 
Hawkesbuiy,  Saxon  Name  of,  306 
Haw-ley,  Thomas,  177 
Hazleton,  Long  Barrows  at,  333 
Heaton,  Matthew,  213 
Hedley,  Sergeant,  11  7 
Hembure,  Geoffrey  de,  151,  153 
Hempstead  Camp,  260 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  183 
Henbury,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  194 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  302,  303,  306 
Henry  II.,  at  Caerlion,  11 
Henry  III.,  at  Skenlrith,  93 

Crowned  at  Gloucester,  235 

Defeated  at  Grosmont,  11,  72 
Henry  Y.,  in  Fiction  and  in  Fact,  Paper 

on,  by  H.  S.  Kennedy-Skipton,  108 — 

113 
Henry  \  III.,  113 
Herbert,  Lord,  13,  77,  78,  79 
Herberts   of  Llanarth,  10,  77,  of  Muck- 

ross,  77 
Herbert,  Sir  Richard.  77 
Herbert,  William,  198 
Herbert,  William,  Lord.  74 


Hereford,  Roger,  Earl  of,  67,  68,  69 

Herefordshire,  Rental  of  the  King's 
Lands  in,  163 

Heriots,  170 

Herwald,  Bishop,  65,  66,  69,  70 

Hesdin,  52,  54 

Hethel  Farm,  Round  Barrow  at,  334 

Hicks,  Sir  Baptist,  1st  Viscount  Camp- 
den,  315 

Hicks  Family,  Monumental  Inscriptions 
to,  314 

Hicks,  Mr.,  213 

Hidcote  Boyce,  Saxon  Name  of,  301 

Highmeadow,  24,  26 

Hill,  G.,  Printer  at  Cirencester,  49 

Hilley,  John,  134 

Hinton,  Thomas,  Printer  at  Cirencester, 

48,49 
Hitchmaii,  William,  49 
Hochekyn,  Henry,  208 
Hodgekins,  Henry,  185,  196 
Hodnall,  Stephen,  172 
Hoke,  John  del,  133 
Holliday,  Laurence,  184 
Holyrood-Ampney,  49 
Hooke,  Humphrey,  214 
Hooper,  Bishop,  184 

Transcript    of   Visitation    Book    of, 
Manuscript,  175 

Hopkins,  John,  213 
Hopton,  Lord,  215 
Hopton,  Thomas,  98 
Hopton  Family,  345 
Hoptone,  Richard,  207 
Hornby,  Charles,  192 
Home,  Elizabeth,  Brass  of,  365 
Home,  Martyr,  164 
Horsley,  Manuscript  relating  to,  194 
Horton  Camp,  262 
Hotspur,  no,  in 
Hucelecote,  133 
Huddlestone,  Sir  John,  201 
Iluiccian  Territory,  Extent  of,  270,  271, 

281 
Huiccas  in  Gloucestershire,  351 

Tribe  of,  253,  254 

Viceroys  of  the,  283 — 285 
Hull  Family,  198 
Hullasey,  Proposed  Excavations  at,  4,  5 

Supposed  Saxon  Village,  36,  37 
Hungerford,  — ,  166 
Hungerford,  Edward,  189 
Hungerford,  Lady,  Epitaph  of,  188 
Hunlafe,  36,  37 
Hunt.  Richard,  107 
Huntingdon,  Earls  of,  78,  79 
Huntley,  Sir  Peter,  10 
Huntley,  Church  Bell  at,  225 
Huscarles,  289 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  of  Cowley  Manor,  322 
Hyet,  Thomas,  134 

Hyctt,  F.  A.,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  relating  to 
the  County  of  Gloucester  and  the 
City  of  Bristol,  161 — 221 

Paper  on   "The   First    Bristol    and 
Gloucestershire  Printers,"  38 — 51 
Hyginus,  Arrangement  of  Camps  of,  259 


Iceland,  Leprosy  in,  129 
Icomb  Camp,  334 

Place,  Moated  House  at,  309 
Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and  Notes 
on  the  Church  an      Icomb  Piace, 
343.  344 
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Idbury  Camp,  334 

Ikenild  Street,  36,  37,  249 

Inscriptions,   Monumental,   of    Bishops, 

etc.,  173 
Ireland,  John,  Mayor  of  Great  Monmouth, 

64 
Iron  Acton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  176 
Isborne,  River,  Saxon  Name  of,  273,  304 
Isca  Silurum  (see  Caerleon) 
Itchington,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 


Jenkins,  Thomas  ap  Gwilym  ap,  76 
Joce,  Sir  John,  29 

John,  King,  Visits  to  Monmouth,  etc.  ,72 
John  of  Monmouth,  Owner  of  Monmouth 

Castle,  70—73 
Jonas,  Capt.,  212 

Jones,  Lewis,  of  Cubberley,  246,  325 
Jones,  Sir  Richard,  369 
Jones,  Rev.  Canon,  Notes  on  Staunton 

Church,  23 — 25 
Jones,  William,  Almshouses  of,  30 
Jones  of  Llanarth  and  Clytha,  77 
Jones  of  Tre  Owen,  86 
Joscelinum,  J.,  203 
Jowerth,  Lord  of  Gwent,  11 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Gloucestershire, 

Lists  of,  165,  166,  167 
Juxon,  Bishop,  173 


Katherine  of  Arragon,  Queen,  239 

held  Brimpsfield,  322 
Kemble,  George,  98 
Kemble,  John,  19,  20,  99 
Kempsey,  Manor  House  of,  142 
Kempsford,  Brass  at,  195 
Kempster,  Christopher,  371 
Kenchurch,  12,  92 

House,  92 
Kenihvorth  Castle,  102 
Kennedy-Skipton,  H.   S. ;    his   Paper  on 

"  Henry  V.  in  Fiction  and  in  Fact," 

10S — 113 
Kennett,  Dr.,  167 

Kent,  John  of,  or  "  Jacky  Kent,"  92 
Keynsham  Abbey,  194 
Kiftsgate,  Royal  Grant  of,  195 
Kimbell,  J.,  200 
Kinemerebury  Philip,  133 
Kingsdovvn,  Mother   Pugsley's  Well  on, 

Saxon  Name  of,  304 
King's  Weston,  194 

Kingswood,  Manuscript  relating  to,  195 
Knights  Hospitallers,  18,  98 
Knights  of  Gloucestershire,  163 
Knights  of  St.  John,  18 
Knights  Templars  of  Garway,  18 
Knolls,  Sir  Robert  de,  103 
Kyrle,  Col.,  15 


Lacey  Family,  364 
Laci,  Walter  de,  65,  67 
Lancaster,  Earls  of,  74,  90 
Lancaster  "Rose,"  12 
Lancaut,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  128 
Langley,  William,  163 
Langley  Royal  Palace,  364 
Langtree,  289 


Lansdown  Camp,  258,  260,  261,  262 

Laurance,  Jonas,  187 

Lazar-houses,  127 

Lea,  Thomas,  348 

Leach,  River,  Name  of,  272 

Leadon,  River,  Name  of,  272 

Lechlade,  249 

Church  Bell  at,  229 

Church  of,  125 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  195 
Ledbury,  119 
Lee,  Roland,  190 
Leggare,  John,  Tomb  of,  370,  371 
Leicester,  Lord,  212 
Leigh,  John,  187 

Leighterton,  Church  Bell  at,  229,  230 
Leland,  John,  62 

Le  Neve,  John,  Collections  of,  173 
Lennox,  Lord  Alf.  Gordon,  357 
Lenthall,  Speaker,  370,  371 
Leofric,  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  289 
Leper   Hospitals,  The,  of    St.  Margaret 

and      St.       Mary      Magdalen       by 

Gloucester,  Paper  on,  by  Rev.  S.  E. 

Bartleet,  127 — 137 
Lethenard,  John,  Wool  Merchant,  314 
Lewes,  Battle  of,  237 
Ley,  John,  220 

Lichneld,  Leonard,  Printer,  42 
Listercombe  Bottom,  Tiles  found  at,  266 
Little  Wolford,  Timbered  Houses  at,  312 
Llandaff  Diocese,  63,  64,  66 
Llandenny,  82 
Llangattock,  9,  r7 
Llangibby  Castle,  67 
Llanrothal,  18,  19 
Llantarnam,  Monastery  of,  n 
Llanthony  Abbey,  60 

Coins  found  at,  255 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  195,  196 
Llantilio  Castle,  88 

Church,  9 
Llantilio  Crossenney,  13,  81 
Llantilio,  Regis,  Manor  of,  77 
Llanvair  Castle,  67 
Llewellyn  ap  Gryffyd,  12 
Llewellyn  ap  Jowerth,  King,  11,  12,  72, 

89,  235 
Locke,  — ,  45 
Locker,  John  le,  133 
London,  Leper-houses  in,  130 
Longborough,  Round  Barrows  at,  333 
Longspee,  Maud,  238,  240 
Longspee,  William  de,  240 
Longhope,  68,  71 

Church,  Brief  for  Rebuilding.  196 
"  Long  John  "  Maehhir,  26 
Long  Ne vvnton,  293 
"  Long  Stone,"  25 
Longtown,  88 
Losemore,  176,  177 
Lovel,  Lord  and  Lady,  118 
Low,  Mr.,  165,  170 
Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  215 
Lucye,  Thomas,  206 
Ludlow,  Timbered  House  at,  312 
Luida,  Thomas  de,  101 
Lumley,  Lord,  369 
Lunstord,  Thomas,  214 
Lydney,  Deed  relating  to,  196 

Origin  of  Name,  276 

Roman  Villa,  21 
Lysons'  Antiq.    of  Gloucestershire,  Li-t 

of  Plates  in,  169 
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Macclesfield,  Lord,  216 

Mackmore,  Irish  Chief,  109 

M.uinahon,  58 

Mainz,  Early  Printing  at,  38 

Maisey  Hampton,  Sale  of  Lands  in,  116 

Maisoncelle,  54,  56 

Maltravers,  Alice,  238 

Maltravers,  Sir  John,  102 

-Maltravers,  John,  239,  322 

Malvern,  Chace,  141 

Malvern   Hill,  Trench  made  by  the  Earl 

of  Gloucester,  141 
M.ilverne,  William,  Abbot,  172 
Mandeville,  Edmund,  152 
Mangersbury,  Saxon  Name  of,'304 
Mansell,  Sir  Edward,  215 
Manuscripts    in    the    British    Museum 

relating  to  the  County  of  Gloucester 

and    the    City  of  Bristol,  by   F.    A. 

Hyett,    1G1— 221 
March,  Earls  of,  322 
Marcher,  Lords,  10 
Marseilles,  Expedition  to  Britain  from, 

339,  340 
Marsell,  Richard,  41 
Martin,  A.  T. ;  paper  on  "The  Cotswolds 

in  the  Time  of  the  Romans,"  255—266 
Massie,    Colonel,     besieged    Pembridge 

Castle,    99 
Master,  Elizabeth,  106 
Master,  George,  184 
Mather-Jackson,  Sir  Henry,  Presidential 

Address,  6 — 14 
Matilda,  Queen,  131 

Matson,  Course  of  Portvvay  through,  318 
Maximus  the  Britain,  Pedigree  of,  170 
Mercia,  Shire  of,  300 
Mereydd,  King,  67 
Merrick,  Rev.  James,  48 
Mickleton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  196 
Middleton,  233 
Milbourne  Family,  345 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  189 
Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  26 
Minchinhampton,    Manuscripts  relating 
to,  176,  177,  196 

Vespasian's  March  through,  342 
Mining    Tools    found   in   the   Forest  of 

Dean,   Paper    on,   by   T.    F.    Brown 

(lllus.),  155—160 
Minsterworth,    Manuscript    relating  to, 

196 
Miserden,  Manuscript  relating  to,  197 
Misereres  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  174 
Molyneux,  William,  220 
Monasteries,  State  of,  in  Early  Times,  296 
Monmouth,  Henry  of,  52,  58 
Monmouth,  John  de,  16,  89 
Monmouth  Castle  and  Priory,  Paper  on, 

by  H.  E.  Sheppard  (illus.),  59—75 
Monmouth  Castle,  88 

Monastery,  11 

Romans  in,  20,  21 

Transactions  of  the  Society  at,  1 — 31 

Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Castle,  Priory , and  Parish 
Church,  15 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  12,  74,  236—238 
Montgomery,  72 
Moore,  Mr.,  of  Crick,  84 
Moore,  John,  46 
More,  Hannah,  47 
Moreton,  Win.,  166 
Mortton-in-the  Marsh,  254 

Manuscript  relating  to,  197 
Morgan,  John,  Tomb  of,  at  Skenfrith,  96 
Morgan,  Philip,  1S3 


Morgan,  Roger,  190 

Morgan,  Col.  Thomas,  at  Raglan,  84,  85 

Morgan,  Sir  William,  83 

Morganwg,  9 

Morley,  Thomas,  Lord,  80 

Morse,    Thomas,    Mining  Tools  found 

by,  155 — 160 
Morton,  Sir  Robert,  Will  of,  124 — 126 
Mounjoye,  James,  187 
Mundy,  R.,  166 
Munnow,  River,  60,  62,  66 
Muster  Masters,  Instructions  for,  169 


Nailslea,  Saxon  Name  of,  301 
Nailsworth,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  177, 

197 
Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Names — Saxon  Place-Names  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 272 — 274,  301 — 3:5 
Naseby,  Battle  of,  82 
Naunton,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  197 
Neal,  Wm.,  205 

Needle  Hole,  Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Nelmes  Family,  106,  107 
Neuville,  Lady  Margaret  de,  150 
Neville,  Margaret,  238,  239 
Nevilles,  Earl  of  Warwick,  364 
New  Castle,  88 
Newcastle,  17 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  217 
Neweparke,  179 

Newland  Church,   Visit  of  the  Society 
and  Notes  on,  26—30 

Manor  of,  97,  98 

Manuscript  relating  to,  185 
Nevvnham,  Manuscript  relating  to,  161 
Newport,  67 

Newspapers,  Early  Bristol,  46,  47 
Newton,  Thomas,  117 — 119 
Newton,  — ,  Arms  of,  16S 
Newton,  South,  188 
Nibley,  Manor  of,  104 
Nicholas  of  Gloucester,  Chronicle  of,  161 
Nicholas,  Sir  Harris,  Map  of  Agincourt, 

52,53.56 
Niger,  John,  133 
Nodens,  a  God,  276 
Norbury  Camp,  334,  349 
Norden,  J.,  182 

Norfolk,  Leper  Hospitals  in,  127 
Norreys,  Sir  William,  176 
Northleach,  Deeds  relating  to,  198 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 

Wool  Industry  of,  314 
Norton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  188 
Norway,  Leprosy  in,  129 
Norwich,  Leper  Hospitals  in,  127 
Norwich  Postman,  Newspaper,  47 
Norwood,  Capt.,  219 
Notgrave,  Grant  of  Lands  at,  296 

Church  Bell  at,  230 

Saxon  Name  of,  302 

Station,  Long  Barrow  near,  333,  338 
Nugent,  R.,  217 
Nutleigh,  Abbey  of,  348 
Nympsfield,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 


Oakham,  Rutland,  308 
Oddingley,  Church  Bell  at,  226 
Oddington,  Round  Barrow  at,  333 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  67 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  181,  271,  284,  286 

297 
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Offa's  Dyke.  Saxon  Name  of,  305 

Oketry,  Parke  of,  171 

Oldbury  on  the  Hill,  233 

Old  Castle,  88 

Oldisworth,  Arnold,  105 

Oldisworth,  Edward,  106 

Oldisworth,  John,  193 

Oldland,  Grants  of  Land  in,  Manuscript, 

198 
Olveston,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  198 

Saxon  Names  of,  305 
Orcheston,  Church  of  St.  George,  234 
Orenge,  James,  214 
Osbaldestons,  Tombs  of,  371 
Oshere,  King,  284,  285,  294 
Osred,  285,  296 

Osric,  King,  171,  282 — 285,  293 
Osthryth,  283 

Ostorius  Scapula,  247,  257,  258 
Oswald,  St.,  287 

Hospital  of,  145,  152 
Oswy,  King,  280,  283,  285 
Over,  near   Gloucester,  Manuscript  re- 
lating to, 198 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Oxendon,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  198 
Oxenhall,  Church  Bell  at,  225 
Oxford,  Early  Printing  at,  38,  39,  4?,  49 

Lincoln  College,  309 

Queen's  College,  Henry  V.  at,  109 


Painswick,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  186, 

199 
Palmer,  Mrs.,  28 
Pamington,  176 
Parkes,  Arms  of,  169 
Parsons,  Rev.  John,  345 
Parsons,  Richard,  167 
Patryke,  Thomas,  184 
Pauntlev,  Manuscript  relating  to,  199 
Peada,  283,  285 
Pease,  Richard,  134 
Pebworth,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Peche,  Bartholomew,  Grants  of  Lands 

to,  235 
Pedigrees — 

Chatterton  Family,  221 

Gloucestershire   Families,   164,    166, 
170 

Penclad,  Bennet,  Manuscript,  221 
Peler,  John  de,  207 
Pembridge  Family,  97 
Pembridge   Castle,    Paper  on,   by   Mrs. 
Bagnall-Oakeley,  97 — 99 

Manor  of,  97 
Pembroke,  Earls  of,  13.  77,  78,  80,  81 
Pembroke,  Richard,  Earl  of,  72,  73 
Penallt,  78 

Penclad.  Bennet,  Pedigree  of,  221 
Penda,  King,  271,  272,  280,  281,  285 
Pendocke,  John,  206 
Penhow,  10,  67 

Penn,  J.,  Primer  of  Bri? tol,  48 
Penpole  Point,  Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Penrhos,  82 
Penshurst,  Kent,  309 
Perkins,  ]'.  R. ;    his  Paper  on  "Bradley 

by  Wotton-under-Edge,"  100 — 107 
Perrott's  Brook,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Pershore,  Sir  Thomas  de,  154 
Pershore  Abbey,  29,  141 

Lands  belonging  to,  322 
Pershore,  Oswa  d,  Abbot  of,  285,  293 
Pettit,  Joyce,  105 
Phelps,  Wyliiam,  1S4 


Phillipott,  John,  166 

Pinbury,  Visit  of  the  Society  to,  35 

Pinswell,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 

Pitt,  W.,  217 

Pitt  Family,  322 

Planches,  John  de,  105 

Plaster  Decoration  of  Cotswold  Houses, 

312,313 
Plate,  Communion,  of  Staunton  Church, 

23,  24 
Plautius,  Aulus,  247,  256 — 259,  261 

Invasion  of  Gloucestershire,  342 
Player,  Arthur  195 
Polybian   Arrangement   of    Camps,    258, 

259 
Pontefract,  112 
Poole,  John,  134 
Poole  Family,  35,  36 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  325 
Portman,  Sir  William,  193 
Portraits  at  Badminton,  177 
Portraits  in  Berkeley  Castle,  180 
Portskewet,  g,  66 
Portway,  Course  of,  252,  318 
Posidonius,  Visit  to  Britain,  341 
Postcombe,  Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Postlip,  207 

Poulton,  Saxon  Names  of,  303,  306 
Praers,  Hy.  de,  188 

Prestbury,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  182, 
199 

Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Preston  Church,  Arms  in,  199 
Preston-on-Stour,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Prettyman,  John,  166 
Price,  W.,  Printer  at  Gloucester,  50 
Prinknash,  Course  of  Portway  through, 

318 
Printers — Paper  on  "  The  First  Bristo 

and  Gloucestershire    Printers,"    by 

F.  A.  Hyett,  38—51 
Prior,  John,  371 
Probyn  Chapel,  Newland,  28 
Puckering,  Sir  John,  184 
Pucklechurch,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Purdue,  John,  Bellfounder,  231 
Pychard,  Bartholomew,  76 
Pye,  Sir  Walter,  98 
Pyppewell  Abbey,  188 
Pytheas,  Expedition  of,  340,  341 
Pytt,  John,  Printer  at  Gloucester,  50 


Quedgeley,  Court  held  at,  236 
Quinton,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  199 
Saxon  Name  of,  303 


Radcliffe,  Mr.,  214 
Radstock,  Coins  found  at,  255 
Raglan  Castle,  Paper  on,  by  J.  A.  Brad- 
ney,  76—87 

Visit  of  the  Society  to,  16 
Raglan  Castle,  10,  13,  60 
Raikes,  Robert,   Printer   at   Gloucester, 

49,  50 
Randwick,  Manuscript  relating  to.  200 
Rayye  (of  cloth),  120 
Reade  Family,  364,  367 
Reed,  William,  193 
Reichshofen,  58 
Report  of  the  Council,  2 — 6 
Report  of  the  Society,  328 
Rheims,  Archbishop  of,  143 
Rhys,  King,  67 
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Richardson,  Sir  Thomas,  197 
Ridgeway,  Saxon  Names  of,  305,  306 
Ridout,  Kev.  G.,  z8 
Rissington  Parva,  n8 
Rivers — Saxon     Names    of    Gloucester- 
shire Rivers,  272,  273 
Roads — Paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Roads  on 

the  Cotswolds,"  by  J.  Sawyer,  247- 
_     254 

Robartes,  Lords,  43 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  Chronicle  of,  162, 
169 

Poem  by,  162 
Roberts,  William,  208 
Rockfield,  17 

Rockhampton,  Manor  of,  233 
Rodborough,  177 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  304 
Rodeberge,  John  de,  153 
Roe,  — ,  Pedigree  of,  168 
Rogers,  Nathan,  59 
Rogers,  Thomas,  134 
Rolleston,  Professor,  339 
Roman  Kmperors,  Statues  of,  79 
Roman  Roads,  248 
Roman  Travelling,  319 
Roman  Villas  on  the  Cotswolds,  247,  349, 

350 
Rotlesc  of  Beckford,  2S9 
Rowden,  Robert,  246 
Rowley,  T.,  218,  219 

Royce,  Rev.  D.,  Notes  on  Icomb  Church, 
343,  344 

Notes  on  Nether  Swell  Church,  348, 
349 

Notes  on  Slaughter  Old  Manor,  347, 
348 
Royce,  Rev.  David,  333 
Roydon,  Paulyn,  193 
Roystone,  188 

Rudder,  Samuel,  Historian  and  Printer, 
_,     49 

Rugg,  Thomas,  29 
Ruisseauxville,  57 
Runnymede,  Great  Charter,  235 
Rupert,  Prince,  39.  43,  214,  215 
Russell,  Robert,  103,  209 
Russell,  \V.,  51 
Ryval,  Peter,  89 


Sabridge  Manor,  194 

Sadler,  Radulf, 

St.  Albans,  Early  Printing  at,  38,  39 

Statutes  of  the  Leper-house  at,  129 
St.  Briavels  Castle,  Constables  of,  72,  73, 
179 

Castle,  Governor  of,  236 

Church,  24 

King  John  at,  72 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  187,  200 

Visit  of  the  Society,  and    Remarks 
on,  26 
St.  Louis  of  France,  130 
St.  Maloe  Ship,  211 
Salisbury,  Marchioness  of,  108 
Salisbury  Plain,  267 
Salmondsbury  Camp,  334 
Salmur,  Monastery  of,  16 
Salt  Way,  249 
Sandhurst,  Manuscript  relating  to    [88, 

200 
Sandy  Lane,  251,  252 
Sandys  Family,  240,  322 
Sapletone,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 


Sapperton,  Church  Bell  at,  230 

Manuscript  relating  to,  197 

Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and   Notes 
on,  35,  36 
Saul,  Manuscript  relating  to,  200 
Saunders,  John,  164 
Saumur,  63,  70 
Savage,  Simon,  1  =;  t 
Sawyer,    John;    his    Paper    on    "Some 

Ancient   Roads  on   the  Cotswolds." 

247—254 
Saxons  in  Gloucestershire,  350,  351 
Save  and  Sele,  Lord,  356,  357,  359 
Schceffer,  Printer,  38 
Scott,  Sir  G.,  219 
Scrope,  Geo.,  198 
Scudamore  Family,  169 
Seal  found  at  Tewkesbury,  204 

of  Hailes  Abbey,  193 
Sea-Mills,  Tombstone  found  at,  276 
Sedbury,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Sedly,  Anthony,  370 
Segar,  Henry,  186 
Serlo,  Abbot,  171 
Seven  Springs,  324 
Sevenhampton,  Manuscripts  relating  to, 

197,  200 
Severn  River,  128 

Saxon  Names  of,  272,  303 — 306 
Seymour  of  Penhow,  10 
Sheppard,  H.  E. ;  his  Paper  on  "  Mon- 
mouth Castle  and  Priory"  (illus.), 

59—75 
Sherborne,  Church  Bell  at,  230 
Sheriffs    of    Gloucestershire,     Lists    of 

165,    166 
Sherston,  Battle  of,  288 
Manor  of,  236 
Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Sherwen,  John,  218 
Shetland  Island,  Leprosy  in,  129 
Shipvvarde,  John,  219 
Shipton-unilei-Wvchwood,   Visit  of  the 

Society    to,    and     Notes    on    the 

Church,  Manor,  and  Shipton  Court 

(illus.),  364—367 
Shirchampton  Park,  Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Shirley,  Sir  George,  188 
Shrewsbury,  40 

Siddington,  Church  Bells  at,  230,  231 
Side,  Manor  of,  238 
Silures,  Tribe  of,  8,  257 
Simpson,  S.  M.,  344,  345 
Sinwell,  Tything  of,  100 
Siward,  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  289 
Skenfrith  Castle  and  Church,  Paper  on, 

by  Mrs.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  93 — 96 
Skenfrith  Castle,  10,  66,  88 
Owner  of,  19 

Visit  of  the  Society  to,  18 
Skinner,  Rev.  John,  168 
Slaughter  Family,  Arms  of,  347 
Slaughter,   Hundred  of,  Order  to  High 

Constables  of,   166 
Saxon  Name  of,  302 
Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and  Notes  on 

the  Church,  Ancient  Fortress,  and 

Manor  House,  345 — 348 
Slaughterford,  Saxon  Name  of,  302,  304 
Slitnbridge  Church,  Brief  for  Rebuilding, 

200 
Smith,  J.,  51 
Smith,  Thomas,  183 
Smyth,  John,  Berkeley  Manuscripts,  178, 

179 
Snowshill,  Church  Bell  at,  231 
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Sodbury  Camp,  258,  260,  261,  262 

Manuscript  relating  to,  183 

Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Somerset,  Sir  Charles,  13,  25,  79,  81 
Somerset,  Dukes  of,  10 
Somerset,  Viscount,  of  Cashel,  87 
Somerton,  286 
Speed,  John,  60 
Spicer,  Nich.,  201 
Springfield,  Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Stackhouse  Family,  345 
Stafford,  Anne,  104 
Standfast,  Richard,  Sermon  by,  printed 

at  Bristol,  42 
Standish,  Manor  of,  234 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  200 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Staneway,  John  de,  153 
Stanley,  Humfrey,  176 
Stanley,  Robert,  192 
Stanway,  Monastery,  294 
Stanwell  Manor,  203 
Staunton,  Church  Bells  at,  231 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  201 

Visit  of  the  Society  and  Remarks  on 
the  Church,  23 — 26 
Staverton,  Manuscript  relating  to,  201 
Stigand,  Archbishop,  298 
Stodeley,  Nuns  of,  152 
Stoke  Bishop,  Saxon  Names  of,  303,  304, 

305.  306 
Stoke  Giffard,  Manor  of,  104,  233 
Stokes  Family,  345 

Stonehouse,  Manuscript  relating  to,  201 
Stour,  River,  Saxon  Name  of,  272,  304 
Stow -on -the -Wold,     Ancient      Roads 
through,  333 

Visit  of  the  Society  to  the  Church, 

35i 
Strange,  Fulke  le,  240 
Strangeways,  Nicholas,  105 
Stratforde,  Will,  de,  184 
Streford,  William,  134 
Stroat,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Stroud,  Daneway  House,  312 

Manuscript  relating  to,  201 
Stryng,  Alyce,  183 
Sturdy,  John,  Bellfounder,  231 
Sudeley,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  201 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  178 
Sutton,  Robert  de,  154 
Sweden,  Leprosy  in,  129 
Swell,  Lower,  Ancient  Road  through,  333 

Barrows  at,  333,  335 

Plaster  Work  in  Houses  at,  312 

Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and  Notes  on 
the  Church,  348,  349 
Swell,  Upper,  Round  Barrows  at,  333 

Saxon  Name  of,  301 
Sweyn,  Earl  of  Oxford,  289 
Swimmer,  Aid.,  216 
Swinbrook  Church,  Visit  of  the  Society 

to,  and  Notes  on,  367,  368 
Swinfield,  Bishop,  119 
Swynfen,  John,  177 
Sylvesters,  Tombs  of,  371 


Talbot  Family,  Manuscript  relating  to, 

168 
Tanfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Tomb  of, 

370,  37i 
Tarlton,  36,  37 
Tasciovans,  256 
Tatfrid,  Monk  of  Whitby,  293 


Tavistock,  Early  Printing  at,  39 
Taylor,  Rev.  C.  S. ;    his  Paper  on  "  Cots- 
wold  in  Saxon  Times,"  267 — 306 
Taylor,  Thomas,  213 
Temple  Guiting,  Manuscript  relating  to, 
202 

Painted  Glass  at,  310 
Tetbury,  Earliest  Printing  at,  51 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  202 

Monastery  at,  294,  297 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  306 
Tetworth,  315 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  141,  294,  298 

Earliest  Printing  at,  50,  51 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
relating  to,  184,  193,  202 — 204 

Timbered  Houses  at,  312 
Thame,  Thomas,  365 
Thames,  River,  Name  of,  272 
Thomas,  Thomas,  42 
Thomas,  Sir  William  ap,  76,  77,  78 
Thomason,  George,  Civil  War  Tracts  of, 

40,  42,  44 
Thornbury  Castle,  313 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  204,  205 

Saxon  Name  of,  304 
Thorp,  Sir  John  de,  103 
Throckmorton  Family,  29 
Tibetot,  John,  112 
Tidenham,  Saxon  Names  of,  305 
Tintern  Abbey,  11,  60,  78 
Todenham,  Old  Houses  at,  312 

Saxon  Mame  of,  303 
Togodumnos,  256,  257 
Tokyngtone  Manor,  198 
Toli,  Roger,  133 
Tong  Castle,  97 

Tortworth,   Inscription   on    Portrait  at, 
205 

Old  Chestnut  Tree  at,  3 
Tostig,  9 

Tovi  Widenesci  of  Barrington,  289 
Towgood,  Richard,  Sermon  by,  Printed 

at  Bristol,  41 
Tracey  Family,  365 
Traci,  Sir  William,  236 
Tracy,  Humphrey,  166 
Tramecourt,  55,  57 
Tredegar,  83 

Tredington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  205 
Tregaer,  67,  81 
Trellech,  9,  78 
Treswell,  — ,  192 
Tretower  Castle,  88 
Trevisa,  John  de,  180 
Trewsbury,  Roman  Camp,  36—37 
Tropenelle,  T.,  Deed  of,  163 
Troy  House,  16—108 
Tubbes,  Ed.,  42 
Turkdean,  Manuscript  relating  to,  205 

Saxon  Names  of,  302,  304 
Turner,  T.  A.,  224 
Turnor,  Edmond,  215 
Twigworth,     Manuscripts     relating    to 

188,  205 
Twiniho,  John.  124 
Twining  Monastery,  294,  295 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 


Uhtred,  284,  285 
Uley,  Berkeley's  of,  103,  104 
Uleybury  Camp,  258 
Ullingswick,  234 
Underhill,  John,  46 
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Upton  St.  Leonards,  Course  of  Portway 
through, 318 
Manuscript  relating  to,  205 
L'sk,  8,  to,  2:,  67  76 
Usk,  River,  7 


Valence,  Sir  William  de,  in,  11 
Vaughan,  Sir  Roger,  77 
Vaugbans  of  Courtfield,  77 
\'avasour,  Sir  William,  199 
Venaline,  Jacob,  Glass-maker,  310 
Vespasian,  257 

Invasion  of  Gloucestershire,  342 
Via  Regia,  Course  of,  333 


Wade,  Maj.  John,  186 

Wader,  Ralph,  OS 

Wagborough  Bush,  Round  Barrow  at,  334 

Wagenhille,  177 

Walcott,  M.  E.  C,  174 

Walker,  Ric,  209 

Wall,  Sam.,  221 

Wall,  Thomas,  45 

Waller,  F.  S.,  Notes  on  Icomb  Place,  344, 

345 
Ri  marks  on  Burford  Priory,  371 
Wallingford,  Castle  of,  102 
Walpole,  Horace,  218 
Walters,  H.   B. ;     his   Paper  on    "  The 
Church    Bells    of   Gloucestershire," 
part   2  (illus.),  222 — 232 
Waltheof,  William,  68 
Wanborough,  Battle  of,  279,  281,  283,  286 
Wansvvell,  Danish  Defeat  at,  288 
Wapley,  Manuscript  relating  to,  206 
Waring,  Joan,  108 
Warrage,  85 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  180 
Warwick,  William,  Bellfounder,  231 
Warwick,  Preachers  of,  152 
Washbourne,  River,  Name  of,  273 
Washbourne,  Manuscript  relating  to,  20C 
Waterman,  Hugh,  45 
Watling  Street,  249,  254 
Welford,  188 

Wellinton,  Lady  Joan  de,  150 
Welsh  Newton,  97 
Church,  99 

Church,  Visit  of  the  Society  to,  and 
Account  of  (illus.),  18,  19 
Welsh  Way,  249,  250 
Went,  Sam.,  49 
Weoley,  Thomas,  183 
Weoxtan,  Ealdorman,  286 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Manuscripts  relating 
to,  206 
Monastery,  294,  297,  298 
Saxon  Names  of,  302,  303,  306 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  119 
Weston-on-Avon,    Saxon  Name   of,   301, 

304 
Whilfuird,  Walter,  189 
Whitcastle,  67 
Whitchurch,  21 
White,  John,  Bellfounder,  229 
White,  Sir  Thomas,  210 
White  Castle,  88,  93 
White  Way,  249,  251 
Whitehead,  Will.,  167 
Whitehouse  Family,  Arms  of,  168 
Whitney  Family,  345 
Whittington,  Thomas,  105 
Whittington,  Manuscript  relating  to,  206 


Wickenford,  Church  Bell  at,  22 

Wigmore,  ip5 

Wikes  Family,  Arms  of,  168 

Wilkins,  William,  356 

Willersey,  Manuscript  relating  to,  207 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  303 
Williams,  Richard,  200 
Willis,  Browne,  174,  175,  207 
Willis,  Rev.  W.   A. ;    Notes  on    Welsh 

Newton  Church,  18,  19 
Willis  and  Cole's  Notes  on  Bristol,  220 
Willis,  Sparke  and  Co.,  184 
Wilton,  J.,  Printer  at  Tetbury,  51 
Wimborne,  Abbess  of,  291 
Winchcombe  in  Saxon  Times,  299 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  184,  207 

Monastery,  294,  295,  297 

St.  Peter's  Church  of,  141 

Saxon  Names  of,  303,  305 

Timbered  Houses  at,  312 
Windrush,  River,  Saxon  Names  of,  272, 

302,  304 
Windsor,  Andrew,  Lord  Windsor,  176 
Winstone,  Manuscripts  relating  to,  207, 

208 
Winter,  George,  26 
Winter,  Sir  William,  Arms  of,  168 
Winterbourne,    Chapel   of   St.   Andrew, 

234 

Manuscripts  relating  to,  208 
Witcombe,  Roman  Remains  at,  265,  266 

Roman  Villa  at,  318,  319 
Withenoc,  Owner  ot  Monmouth  Castle, 

62,  65,  68—70 
Withies,  John,  207,  215 
Withington  Manuscript  relating  to,  208 

Monastery  at,  294,  297 

Roman  Villa  at,  265,  349 

Saxon  Names  of,  302 
Witts,  Rev.  F.   E.   Broome,    Notes    on 

Upper  Slaughter  Church,  345,  346 
Witts,  George,  Notes  on  the  Romans  on 

the  Cotswolds,  349,  350 
Witts,  G.  B.,  Presidential  Address,  332— 

343 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  353 
Woodchester,  274,  297,  298 

Date  of  Roman  Villa,  265 

Drawing  of  Pavement,  208 

Saxon  Names  of,  301,  304 
Woodstock,  Royal  Palace,  364 
Woodward,  John  de,  23 
Wood-work  in  English  Houses,  311 
Wool,  a  Cotswold  Industiy,  314,  315 
Woolstan,  St.,  18 
Wootton,  Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Worcester,  Earls  and  Marquises  of,  13, 

78—87 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  3rd  Earl,  13 
Worcester,  145 

Cathedral,  Bequests  to,  146,  147,  148 

Cathedral,  Effigy  of  Bishop  Giffard 

Cathedral,  Restoration  of  Documents 
to,  141 

Diocese  of,  270 

Friars  Minor  of,  152 

Prior  and  Monks  of,  140 
Wotley,  William,  Wool  Merchant,  314 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Earliest  Printing  at 
48.  49 

Manor  of,  104 

Manuscript  relating  to,  208 
Wright,  A  ,  49 
Wright,  Lawrence,  230 
Writall.Joh.de,  183 
Wroxton  Abbey,  313 
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Wulfhere,  King,  281,  282,  283,  284,  285 
Wulfhun,  a  Priest,  298 
Wulstan,  Saint,  Hospital  of,  145,  152 
Wyatt,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Notes  on  Broughton 

Church  (illus.),  354 — 356 
Wycheford,  Sir  Thomas  de,  151 
Wychwood  Forest,  271,  351,  364 

Saxon  Name  of,  303 
Wyck  Beacon,  Round  Barrow  at,  334 
Wycombe,  250 
Wyddone,  Justice,  193 
Wydenden,  117 

Wyeford  Pond,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Wye-mouth,  Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Wye  River,  60,  62,  66 

Saxon  Name  of,  305 
Wykeham,  Sir  Robert,  355,  356 


Wykeham,  Sir  Thomas,  356,  357 
Wykeham,  William,  355,  356,  357,  361 
Wykewane,  Walter  de,  207 
Wylinton,  J.  de,  148 
Wyrall,  Jenkin,  Effigy  of,  29 
Wyston,  White  Nuns  of,  145,  148 
Wythonoc  de  Monmouth,  16 


Yate,  Major,  216 

Yate,  Church  Bells  at,  231 
Monastery,  294,  297 
Saxon  Name  of,  302 

Yonge,  Sir  J.,  221 

York,  Early  Printing  at,  39,  40 
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Anglo-Saxon 


Abbeys  :    Birch,     Cochrane,    Complon, 

Talbot. 
Accounts  :   Sussex. 
Admiralty  islands:  Mitchell. 
Adwalton :  Micklethwaite. 
Agriculture  (early)  :  Slash  ill. 
Aldermaston  :  Monet/. 

remains:    Elger,   Griffith, 
Micklethwaite,  Head. 
Angniering  :   Sussex. 
Architecture  :    Allen  (J.  B.),  Harrison, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Waterhouse. 
Domestic  :    Yenables. 
Ardfert:  Hickson. 
Ardoilean :  Macalister. 
Arms    and     Armour :    Bill-son,    Duns, 

Bead. 
Art :  See  "  Paintings." 

Celtic  :  Allen  (J.  B.),  Evans  (A.  J.), 

Bead. 
Glass  mosaics  :  Scott. 
Hellenic:  Ely. 

Illuminated  MSS.  :    Thompson. 
Tiles  :    Peter. 
Ashampstead  :  Moyle. 
Ashburton :     Amery, 

Windeatt. 
Aslidown :   Morrison. 
Assyria:    Boissier,     Sommel, 

Finches,  Sayce,  Strong. 
Auckland  :  Hodgson. 
Australia  :  Mathews. 


Birch,    Pearson, 


Johns, 


Babylon  :  Ball,  Pinches,  Strong. 

liallyboodan  :  Langrishe. 

Ballycroy  :  Browne. 

Basildon  :  Money. 

Battles  :  Gairdner,  Latimer,  Morrison, 
I  '/don. 

Beacons  :  Cowper,  Ferguson. 

Bedford  :  Elger. 

Bells  (cburcb)  :  Andre,  Bat  son,  Dun- 
bar, Godson,  Hallam,  Izat,  Quick, 
Walters. 

Benburb  :  Latimer. 


Benenden :  Robt  rtson. 

Bensington  :  Field. 

Berkshire  :  Berkshire,  Hallam,  Money, 
Treacher.  See  "  Aldermaston." 
"  Ashampstead,"  "  Aslidown," 

"Basildon,"  "  Blewburv,"  "En- 
borne,"  "Grazeley,"  "Newbury," 
"Reading,"  "Shaw,"  "  Streatley," 
"Welford." 

Berriew :  Berriew. 

Beverley  :  Leach. 

Bibliography  :  Brown,  Curtis,  Lefanu. 
Bible  :    Ball,    Friedlander,     Qaster, 

Lowy,  Margoliouth,  Marshall '., 
Missals:  Legg,  Vertue. 
Virginals  :  Maitland. 

Birrens  :  Anderson,  Barbour,  Broun, 
Christison,  MacDona/d. 

Blackstairs :   Orpen. 

Blewbury  :  Richardson. 

Blockley  :    Cameron. 

Boswortb:   Gairdner. 

Brad  well  :  Leader. 

Brandon  :  Myers. 

Brcndon  Hills  :  Hancock. 

Brickendonbury  :  Evans  (Sir  «/.). 

Brixwortli :  Dryden. 

Bronze  implements :  Anderson. 

Buckinghamshire :     Sherwood.  Sec 

"  Hedsor." 

Buckland :  Birch. 

Bulwark  :   Anderson. 

Burgundy  :    Worthington. 

Burham  :  James,  Payne. 

Burton-on-Trent :  Birch. 

Buxted :  Prince. 

Cadbury :  Pritchard. 

Calendar  :  Aldenham,  Griffith,  Legg, 
Plunket. 

Cambridge:  Acland,  Atkinson,  Fawce/t, 
James,  Kempson,  Mullingcr,  White. 

Cambridgeshire  :  Palmer.  See  "  Cam- 
bridge," "Cavendish,"  "Chester- 
ton," "  VYillingham." 
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Canterbury :  Cross,  Hope,  Robertson, 
Routledge. 

Carinthia  :  Leivis. 

Carlisle  :  Ferguson. 

Carnarvonshire  :  Paget. 

Castles:  Adamson,  Barrett,  Blundell, 
Daltry,  Dawson,  Dryden,  Jelb, 
Norris,  Perkins,  Phillips. 

Cattle :   Hughes. 

Cavendish  :  Atkinson. 

Chartley  :  Scrivener. 

Cheshire  :  Shrubsole.  See  "  Chester," 
"  Kaby." 

Chester  :   Godson,  Morris,  Scott,  Taylor. 

Chesterton  :  Da  I  fry. 

Churches  :  Andre,  Atkinson,  Barnes, 
Barrett,  Berriew,  Bigger,  BUson, 
Birch,  Blakeney,  Bund,  Bras'sington, 
Cameron,  Cave-Browne,  Cheales, 
Cochrane,  Coles,  Collier,  Dawson, 
Dryden,  Dunbar,  Fane,  Ferguson, 
Glynne,  Gower,  Hardy,  Harvey, 
Haslewood,  Hodgson,  Hope, 
Huggins,  Kenyon,  Keyser,  Mayo, 
Micklethwaife,  Moens,  Moule, 
Moyle,  Murray,  Oliver,  Phillips, 
Pouting,  Robertson,  Round,  Rout- 
ledge,  Scott,  Sperling,  Spiers, 
Stephenson,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Twigge, 
Tenables,  Viollier. 

Cirencester  :  Fuller. 

Civil  War  (the)  :  Phillips. 

Clare  :    Westropp. 

Clayton  :  Keyser. 

Cock  law  :  Knowles. 

Cochwillan :  Hughes. 

Colchester  :  Laver. 

Colonial :   Wallis. 

Commonwealth  :  Kershaw. 

Compton  Griff orcl  :   Worth. 

Cornwall  :  Lewis,  Peter.  See  "  Fal- 
mouth," "Launceston." 

Corton  :  Barnes. 

Costume  :  Bagnall-Oakeley. 

Coventry  :  Harris. 

Cranbrook  :   Cave- Browne. 

Croglin  :    Green. 

Crosby  :  Hodgson. 

Croydon  :   Griffith. 

Cuckfield .-   Cooper. 

Culbbne :  El  worthy. 

i  Cumberland:  Haswell,  Han rfivld,  Sodg- 
son,  Whitehead.  See  "Carlisle," 
"  Croglin,"  "  Crosby,"  "  Tbursby." 

Darenth  :   Pnvne. 

Dartmoor:  Baring-G ouM .  Worth. 


Davington :  Collier. 

Derbyshire  :    Derbyshire,  Fletcher, 

Kern/.  See  '-Brad well,"  " Eexmr 
Bentley,"  "  Wilne." 

Devonshire :     Brushfield,  Dredge, 

Elworthy,  Firth,  Harris,  Karkeek, 
Reichel,  Robinson,  Rowe,  Saunders, 
Somervail,  Whale,  Worth.  See 
"  Ashburton,"  "Buckland,"  "Comp- 
ton Gifford,"  "Dartmoor,"  "Head- 
borough,"  "  Moretonhampstead," 
"  Stockleigh,"  "  Totnes." 

Dialect :  Elworthy. 

Domesday  :  Berkshire,  Kings  ford, 
Reichel,  Skaife,  Taylor,  Whale, 
Willis- Bund. 

Donegal  :  M'Xulty. 

Dorchester :  Barnes,  Moule. 

Dorsetshire:  Barnes,  Groves,  Mansel- 
Pleudell,  Moule,  Perkins,  Udal, 
Wallis.  See  "  Corton,"  "  Dorches- 
ter," "  Hazelbury  Bryan,"  "Holme," 
"  Langton  Herring,"  "  Luhvorth," 
"Maiden  Castle,"  "  Milborne  Port," 
"Portesham,"  "Portland,"  "Pur- 
beck,"  "  Shaftesbury,"  "  Sher- 
borne," "Studland,"  "  Wareham," 
"Yetminster." 

Duel:  F. 

Dublin  :  Cooper,  Dix. 

Dumb  bells  :  Ferguson. 

Dumbartonshire  :  Bruce,  Millar. 

Dunbrody  :  Ffrench. 

Dundee  :  Kerr. 

Dun&fold  :  Andre. 

Durham :  Bilson,  Greenwell. 

Durham  :  See  "  Auckland,"  "  Durham,1' 
"  Muggleswick,"  "Eaby,"  "  Sad- 
berge," 

Earthworks,  en-campments,  etc.  :  Baker, 
Barnes,  Coles,  Cunningham,  Hodg- 
son, Hughes,  Millar,  Phene,  Scrive- 
ner. 

East  Grinstead  :  Sound. 

Ecclesiology :  Frampton,  Hope, 

Huggins,  Macalister,  Newtown, 
Nottingham,  Robinson,  Waller. 

Edenham :  Read. 

Edinburgh  :    Coles. 

Egypt:  Boissier,  Bryant ,  Clarke,  Crtim, 
Delaltre,  Eisen/ohr,  Fotheringham, 
Frazer,  Gladstone,  Griffith,  Ilom- 
inel,  Loret,  Midler,  Murray, 
Naville,  Petrie,  Piehl,  Pierret, 
Renonf,  Revillout,  Spurrell,  Wi 
house,  Wiedemann. 
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Elgin  :  Dunbar. 
Ellingham  i   Fane. 
Eltham  :  Jackson,  Vincent. 
Enborne:  Money. 

Essex:     Lover,     Waller.       See    "Col- 
ehesfcer,"  "Shoebury,"  "Shoebury- 

ness." 

Ethnology  :   Barnes,  Brabrook,  Browne, 

Edge- Partington,    II  art  land,  Hor- 

i<>, i  Sunlit,  Hughes,  Kempson,  h'oll- 

■1,1.  KovalevsJcy,  Marshall, Myres, 

Ridgway,  Smith. 

Evesham  :  Oliver,  Willis-Bund. 

Ewelme  :  Buggins. 

Fahnoutli  :  Fox. 

Fenny  Bentley :  Read. 

Folklore  :  Abercromby,  Amery,  Andre, 
Andrews,  Bowrdillon,  Brown, 
Buckland,  Burne,  Clodd,  Cobern, 
Connolly,  Conybeare,  Cooke,  Corney, 
Creagh,  Cuffe,  Dale,  Debenham, 
Dendy,  Duncan,  Emerson,  Ethe- 
ridge,  Evans,  Fwguson,  Oaster, 
Gerish,  Ooldrnerstein,  Gomme, 
Griffith,  Hart  land,  Siggins, 
Sowell,  Ireland,  Kehelpaunufa, 
Landis,  McAldowie,  Mackinlay, 
Malcagan,  Macphail,  Midler, 
Myres,  Offord,  Owen,  Baton,  Pea- 
cock, Pleyte,  Plnnket,  Round, 
Rouse,  Saunders,  Tat/lor,  Udal,  W., 
Walkington,  Weston. 

Fosterage  :   Curie. 

Fordington :  Moule. 

Fordwich  :  Read. 

Friskney  :  Cheales, 

Gal  way  :  Kelly. 

Genealogy,  biography,  and  family 
history  :  Amery,  Bam,  Barnes, 
Bates,  Batten,  Bond,  Brushfield, 
Carrington,  Dent,Earwaker,Ebble- 
wliite,  Elliot,  Fletcher,  Fox, 
Garnett,  Glyde,  Hodgson,  Holt/ate, 
2Tolton,Imbert- Terry,  Kerry,  Mills, 
Money,  Montgomery,  Mullinger, 
Phillips,  Powysiana,  Prince, 
Sanders,  Sandford,  Sawyt  r,  Stuart, 
Taylor,  Warren,  Weaver,  Windeall, 
Winder. 

Geneva  :   Ilarrey. 

Geography  :  Beazley,  Griffith. 

Gloucestershire:  Taylor,  Wallers.  See 
"  Cirencester." 

Granade  (hand)  :  Mlcklethwaite. 


Greeee  :  Bosanquet,  Burrows,  Gpindy, 
Jones,  Munro,  Murray,  Myres, 
Paton,  Pierides,  Hidgeway,  House, 

Smith,     Verral,      Weber,      Wroth, 
Fbrke. 

Guildford  :   La.iham. 

ITalesworth  :   Jlaslewood. 

Hampshire:  Fane.  See  "Ellingham," 
"  Silcbester,"  "  Tadley." 

Hascley  :   Ji  ill  situ. 

Hastings:  Abbot,  Bar    Dawson. 

Haverfordwest :  Phillips. 

I  la/.ilbury  Bryan  :  RavenhiH. 

Headborongh  :  Amery. 

Iledsor  :   Cods 

Henley  in  Arden  :   Crouch. 

Heraldry  :  Collier,  Cooper,  Fox-Dames, 
Maswell,  Sperling. 

Herefordshire:  See  "Ross,"  "Whit- 
ney." 

Hermitages :  Kingsford. 

Hertfordshire  :  See  "Brickendonbury," 
"  Watford." 

ITighdown  :   Read. 

Holme :  Bond. 

Hornehureh  :   Round. 

Howth :   Cochrane. 

Inistioge  :  Lanqrishe. 

Inscriptions:   Owen,  Rhys. 

Church  :  Batson,  Box,  Elliot. 
Greek :  Munro,  Myres,  Paton,  Sayce. 
Ogham  :  Barry,  Hewson,  Langrishe, 

Macalister. 
Roman:  MacDonald,  Morris,  Sayce. 

lngoldmells  :  Maddison. 

Inventories :  Hope,  Woodruff. 

Inverbroom  :  Anderson. 

lona :  Dryden. 

Ireland :  Coffey,  Cook,  Dix,  Frazer, 
J/ickson,  Ireland,  Latimer,  Martin, 
MilUgan,  Rotherham;  Salazar, 
Stokes,  rplo.i,  Wat,  i  man,  West- 
ropp.  See"ArdUrtr""  A  rdoilean," 
"  Ballycrov,"  "  Ballvboodan," 

"B  is,"  "Clare,"  "Dublin." 

"Punbrodv,""Cal  way,"  "Howth," 
"Inistioge*"  "Kilkenny,"  "  Milli- 
gan,"  "New  Grange,"  "  Omey," 
"Port-rush,"  "  Slane,"  "Sligo.'' 

Italy  :   Dnhn,  Perry. 

ltchingfleld :   God  man. 

Jacobite  period :  Karkeek. 
Kaimes  Hill :   Coles. 
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Kent :  Brabrook,  Collier,  Dowker, 
Duncan,  Fox,  Easlewood,  Higgins, 
Payne,  Wadmore.  See  "  Benen- 
den,"  "Burham,"  "Canterbury," 
"  Darenth,"  "  Davington," 

"Eltham,"  "Fordwich,"  "Maid- 
stone," "Minster,"  "Old  Sore," 
"Pevington,"  "Plucklej,"  "Queen- 
borough,"  "  Sevenoaks. 

Kilkenny  :  Barry,  Buckley,  Hewson. 

King's  Norton  :  Brassington. 

Knaith  :  Micklethwaite. 

Lacock :  Talbot. 

Lancashire:  See  " Salford." 

Land  measures  :  Palmer. 

Langton  :  Massingberd. 

Langton  Herring  :    Sparks. 

Launcsston  :  Peter. 

Law  (DaghestanJ  :  Kovalevsky. 

Leeds  :  Leeds. 

Leicestershire  :  Fletcher,  Leicestershire. 
See  "Bosworth,"  "Melton  Mow- 
bray." 

Lewes :  Andre,  Fairbank,  Phillips, 
Round,  Sawyer. 

Lincoln :  Maddison,  O'Neil,  Yenables. 

Lincolnshire:  Maddison.  See  "Eden- 
ham,"  "  Friskney,"  "  Ingoldmells," 
"  Knaith,"  "  Lincoln." 

London :  Freshfield,  Gower,  Norman, 
Patrick. 

Lulworth  :  Blundell. 

Maiden  Castle  (Dorchester)  :  Barnes. 

Maidstone  :   Cave- Browne,  Woodruff. 

Malta  :   Caruana. 

Manor  houses  :  Atkinson,  Fane. 

Melton  Mowbray  :  Blakeney . 

Mere  :  Pont  in  g. 

Milborne  Port:  Reynolds, 

Minster  (Sheppey)  :    Cave-Browne. 

Montgomery  :     Montgomery,      Morris, 

Owen. 
Monuments,  tombs,  and   effigies  :  Allen 

(F.),    Allen     (J.    P.),      Bagnall- 

Oakeley,     Haslewood,     Hutcheson, 

Manning,     Robinson,     Stephenson, 

Venables. 
Moretonhampstead  :  Neck. 
Muggleswick:    Greenwell. 
Municipalities  :    Fox-Davies,      Harris, 

Money,  Moule,    Tonks,    Urquhart, 

Woodruff. 

New  Forest :  Flwes. 
New  Grange:  Dix. 


Newbury :  Money. 

Newcastle:  Chariton,  Bendy,  Embleton, 

Holmes,  Robinson. 
Newton  :  Manning. 
Newtown  :   Newtown. 
Norfolk:  See  "Norwich." 
Northamptonshire  :    See   "  Brixworth," 
"Peterborough,"        "  Shutlanger," 
"  Tichmarsh." 
Northumberland  :  Russell.     See  "  Cock- 
law,"  "  Newcastle,"  "  Tynemouth." 
Norwich :    Waller. 
Nottinghamshire  :  See  "  Southwell." 
Numismatics  :  Ely,  Enys,  MacDonald. 

Afghanistan  :  King. 

Antwerp  medal :  Frazer. 

British  :  Evans  (Sir  J.). 

Edward  IV. :  Laurence. 

Elizabeth  :   G. 

France :   G. 

Greek :   Weber,  Wroth. 

Huguenot :  Frazer. 

James  I.  :  Sandeman. 

Medals  :  Frazer,  Weber. 

Moghal :  King. 

Offa  :    Grantley. 

Panjab  :  Ro  Igers. 

Perseus :  Hill. 

Roman:      Bag  nail-  Oakeley,      Evans 
(Sir  J.),  Prit chard. 

Rhegium  :  MacDonald. 

Sassanian :  Rapson. 

Sicilian  :  Evans. 

Stephen  :  Packe,  Page. 

Token  coinage  :  Baldwin,  Weber. 


Old  Sore  :    Wadmore. 
Omey  :  Macalister. 
Otter  traps  :  Allingham. 
Oxford  shire  :       Ma  n  n  ing, 

See      "  Bensington," 

"  Haseley." 


Shertvood. 
"  Ewelme," 


Paintings     (church)  :    James,     Keyser, 

Moyle,  Robertson. 
Palestine  :  Ainsworth. 
Parish  registers  :  Acland,  Birch,  Fuller, 

Leeds,  Money,  Sankey,   Whitehead, 

Wilson. 
Parliaments  :  Hughes,  Salomon. 
Pectorals  :    Whi,te. 
Pembrokeshire  :  Allen  (J.  R.). 
Perth  :  Marshall. 
Peterborough  :  Jamis. 
Peverisey  :  Fairbank. 
Pevington  :  Haslewood . 
PhcL'uicia  :  Ainsworth,  Ball.  Eisenlohr. 
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Pile  dwellings  :   Cock*. 
Pipe  rolls :  Barnes. 

Plate  :  A I  In,  {J.  A'.),  Browning,  Cooper, 
Cornell,        Saslewood,        Sapper, 

Manning,     Partridge,      Ponsonby, 
ffi<  m/,  /  'ait  den  Bergh. 
.Pluck  ley  :  Saslewood. 
Pompeii :  Ely. 
Portesham  :   Cunning  ton. 
Portland:       Sead,      Mansel-Pleydcll, 

Wallis. 
Portrush :  Patterson. 
Powvsland  :   Rhys. 

Prehistoric  :  Fryer,  Macadam,  Mitchell, 
Paget,  Peter,   Seion-Karr,  Shrub- 
sole,  Somervail,  Treacher, 
II  'estropp. 
Barrows:    Abbott,   Baker,    Hancock, 

Kerr,  Worth. 
Bone  objects  :  Martin,  Rotherham . 
Caves  :    Wray. 

Inauguration  t-ites :   Westropp. 
Interments :       El  worthy,        Mansel- 

Pleytl,  11,    Upton. 
Kitchen  middens  :  Abbott. 
Ornament  :  Coffey. 
Stone  circles  :  Fawcett,  Lewis. 
Stone    implements:    Abbott,   Ander- 
son,   Brinton,    Mottle,    Patterson, 
Rotherham,  Seton-Karr,  Spurrell. 
Stone  rows  :    Worth . 
Stones  (holed)  :  Frazer. 
Urns  :   Smart. 
Purbeck  :   Cave. Browne. 

Quakers  :    Collingwood. 
Queeuborough  :    Woodruff. 

Raby  :  Hodgson. 
Reading :  Hone. 

Rivers:  Baker,  Hick  son,  Mac  kin  lay. 
Rock  cuttings  :   "Russell. 
Roman      remains  :      Griff lh,      Leader, 
Lewis,  O'  Neil. 

Bronzes :  Fox. 

Coins:  See  "  Numismatics." 

Colonnade:    Venables. 

Force  pump  :  Davis. 

Forceps  :  Later. 

Inscriptions  :  MacDonald,   Morris. 

Mines  :  Ilarerjield. 

Mithraic  temple  :  James,  Payne. 

Pottery:   Anderson,  Freshfield. 

Pottery  kiln  :  Laver. 

Stations:       Barbour,       Fox,      Mottle, 
Munro,  Pelham,  Sharpe. 

Villas  :  Payne,  Venables, 


Roman  Walls  ■   Baker,  Barnes,  Fergu- 
son, Hodgkin,  Hodgson,  Moule. 
Ross  ■    B  agnail- Oakeley. 
Rotharfield  :  Keyset. 
Rumburgh  i   Raven. 
Rutupiuc  :   Sharpe. 
Rin  ton  :    K,  nyon. 
Rydeware  ■    Wrottesley. 
Ryther-cum-Ozendyke :  Barrett. 

St.  David's  :  Allen  (E.). 

Saints,  legends  of :  James,  Lach- 
Sxyrma. 

Sadberge  :  Read. 

Salford  :   Chattaway. 

Scotland:  Curie,  Macadam,  Munro, 
Mylne,Reid,  Thorpe,  Drquhart.  See 
"Birrens,"  "Bulwark,"  "Dumbar- 
tonshire," "  Dundee,"  "Edinburgh," 
"  Elgin,"  "  Enverbroom,"  "  Kaimes 
Hill,"  "Perth,"  " Stirlingshire." 

Seals :  Dawson,  "Evans  (.Sir  J.), 
Tanks,  JJrquhart,  Windeatt. 

SelatUn  :    Bui 'kc/ry-Uwen. 

Sevenoaks :  Abbott. 

Shaftesbury:  Mayo. 

Shakespeare  :  Ciist,  Maiden. 

Shamrock  :   Colgan. 

Shaw  :  Money. 

Sherborne  :   Norris,  Young. 

Shoebury  :  Read. 

Shoeburyness  :  Laver. 

Shrewsbury  i  Drinkwater. 

Shropshirs  :  Blakeway,  Fletcher,  Fox- 
Davies,  Leighton,  Phillips,  Purl  on. 
See  "Ruyton,"  "Selattyn," 
"Shrewsbury,"  "Tong." 

Shutlanger  :  Dryden. 

Silchester:  Fox,  Hope. 

Shine  :     I  ft  s/rojip. 

Sligo :  Milligan. 

Slinl'old  :  Andre. 

Somersetshire.  See  "  Brendon  Ilills," 
"Cadbury,"  "  Culbone." 

Southwell :  Allen  (J.  R.). 

Staffordshire:  Brough,  Bttme,  DaUftf, 
Dendy,  Wrottesley.  See  "  Burton- 
on-Trent,"  "  Chartley,"  "Ryde- 
ware." 

Stirlingshire:   Bruce. 

Stockleigb  :   Risk. 

Streatley  :  Izal. 

Studland :  Hardy. 

Suffolk  :  Cowell,  Haslewood,  Hopper, 
Manning, Pttrt ridye,  Ponsonby,  Van 
den  Bergh.  See'1  Brandon,"  "Hales- 
worth,"  "Newton,"  "Rumburgh." 
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Surrey  :  Cooper,  Crisp,  Kershaw.  See 
"Croydon,"  "Dunsfold,"  "Guild- 
ford." 

Sussex  :  Andre,  Cooper,  Cunliffe,  Ker. 
shaw,  Napper,  Phillips,  S.,  Sussex. 
See  "  Anginering,"  "Buxted," 
"Clayton,"  "  Cuckfield,"  "Hast- 
ings," "Highdown,"  "Itcbingfield," 
"  Lewes,"  "  Pevensey,"  "  Kother- 
field,"  "  Slinfold,"  "  Towncreep." 

Tadley  :  Money. 
Tealing :  Hutcheson. 
Tenby  :  Laws. 
Thursby :    Wilson. 
Tickruarsli :  Dryden, 
Tong :  Read. 
Tonsure :  Dowden. 
Torbay  :   Somervail. 
Totnes  :    Windeatt. 
Towncreep :  Napper. 
Travelling  :    Verney. 
Tynemouth  :  Adamson. 

Wages  :    Woodruff'. 

Wales  :  Allen  (J.  R.),  Owen,  Palmer. 
See  "  Carnarvonshire,"  "  Coch- 
willan,"  "  Haverfordwest,"  "  Mont- 
gomery," "Newtown,"  "Tenby," 
"  Welshpool." 


Walls  (town)  :  Holmes,  Laws. 

Wardour  :  Perkins. 

Wareham :  Bankes,  Bellows,  Bennett, 
Cunnington. 

Warwickshire  :  See  "  Coventry,"  "Hen- 
ley." 

Watford  :  Evans  (Sir  J.). 

Weights  and  measures  :  Griffith,  Read. 

Welford:  Batson. 

Welshpool :   Owen. 

Whitney  :  Dawson. 

Wills  :   Crisp. 

Wilne  :  Browne. 

Wiltshire:  See  " Lacock,"  "Mere." 
"  Wardour." 

Wood  carving  :  Aumonier,  Choir,  Frith, 
Knox,  Romaine-  Walker. 

Worcester :  Noake. 

Worcestershire  :  Kingsford,  Willis- 
Bund.  See  "Blockley,"  "Eve- 
sham," "  King's  Norton,"  "  Worces  - 
ter." 

Wragby  :  Sankey. 

Yetminster :  Mayo. 

Yorkshire  =  Q-iynne,  Mortimer,  Skaife. 
See  "Adwalton"  "Bevetlev," 
"  Leeds,"  "  Rythtr,"  "  Wragby." 


LONDON  : 
HAEBISON  AND  SONS,  PE1NTERS  IF  OBDINABY  TO  HEE  MAJESTY, 

ST.  mabtin's  LANE. 
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